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Secret  plan 
to  sell  off 

tax  system 


David  Hencfce 


PLANS  for  the 
wholescale  pri- 
vatisation of  the 
Inland  Revenue, 
involving  the 
sale  of  450  offices 
and  the  introduction  of  pri- 
vate contractors  to  assess  tax 
returns,  aimed  at  raising 
£230  million  a year,  are  being 
drawn  up  for  the  Conserva- 
tive manifesto. 

John  Major  and  his  Cabinet 
held  five  hours  of  mlirg  at 
Chequers  yesterday  to  thrash 
out  the  details  of  manifesto 
pledges  that  wiB  cover  educa- 
tion, pensions,  the  National 
Lottery,  and  the  welfare  state, 
as  well  as  privatisation  of 
Whitehall  and  other  services. 

The  day  also  saw  the  Gov- ! 
eminent’s  critical  position  ex- 
posed as  it  suffered  its  first  | 
Commons  defeat  this  parlia-  j 
mentary  session,  by  one  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Edu- 
cation BELL 

The  Guardian  has  learnt 
that  ministers  have  ordered 
the  Revenue  to  look  at  its  sale 
along  the  lines  of  the  benefits 
offices  sell -oft 
The  sale  is  expected  to 
mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
jobs  at  the  Revenue,  which 
has  60,000  staff.  Handing  over 
the  running  of  its  computer  to 
the  American  firm  EDS  has 
already  led  to  staff  cuts. 

The  new  proposals, 
revealed  in  a confidential  let- 
ter dated  this  month,  go  much 
further  since  the  Government 
is  proposing  to  sell  the  offices 
to  a private  firm,  leaving 
them  the  opportunity  to  close 
branches  and  substantially 
reduce  staff.  The  original  pro- 
posals to  run  the  Revenue's 
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tails  could  lpak  to  unautho- 
rised people.  This  has  not 
happened.  However,  the 
,,WBt5iesate  privatisation  of  the 
Revenue  is  believed  by 
Labour  to  be  a different 
matter. 

Derek  Foster.  Labour's  pub- 
lic services  spokesman,  has 
sent  a letter  to  Sir  Anthony 
Battishm,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  de- 
manding he  publish  the  de- 
tails before  any  commitment 
in  the  Tory  manifesto. 

Mr  Foster  said:  “The  Con- 
servatives have  reduced 
themselves  to  the  role  of  the 
nation’s  pawnbroker,  desper- 
ately flogging  off  anything 
they  can  get  their  hands  on.” 

Privatisation  is  to  be  given 
high  priority  in  the  mani- 
festo, as  part  of  plans  to  push 
government  expenditure  be- 
low 40  per  cent  of  the  gross 


the  Post  Office.  London 
Underground,  National  Sav- 
ings and  the  social  services. 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrell,  raid  after- 
wards that  no  date  had  been 
decided  for  foe  election.  Al- 
though be  emphasised  that 
May  1 remained  Mr  Major’s 
preferred  date,  he  acknowl- 
edged aff  options  were  open, 
the  strongest  hint  so  fisr  from 
a senior  minister  that  the 
party  was  not  glued  to  May  1. 

A Conservative  Central 
Office  source  said  yesterday 
the  main  manifesto  points  wtU 
be  disclosed  in  news  confer- 
ences prior  to  the  election 
campaign.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  manifesto  had  been 
decided  before  yesterday’s 
meeting.  Most  of  the  other  25 
percent  was  agreed  yesterday. 

The  source  said  it  would  be 
a reforming  rather  than  radi- 
cal manifesto,  aimnd  at  the 
hard-working  class.  The  de- 
bate was  between  ministers 
fighting  for  a radical,  sharps 
edged  manifesto  and  those’ 
who  wanted  to  consolidate 
reforms  of  the  last  18  years. 

Like  Tony  Blair,  Mr  Major 
will  be  making  education  a 
high  priority.  One  plan  is  to 
asy  American  wmnagpmpnt 
teams  to  run  failing  state 
schools  in  Labour-controlled 
inner-city  districts. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  the 
Cabinet  discussed  proposals 
to  extend  grammar  schools. 
The  morning  session  was 
dominated  by  education, 
housing  and  the  National  Lot- 
tery. whose  fimds  are  being 
considered  for  direct  sponsor- 
ship of  sport.  The  afternoon 
was  dominated  by  discussion 
of  the  future  of  pensions, 
social  security,  crime,  and  the 
economy. 
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Tunnel  vision . . . Swampy  and  « fellow  protester  who  are  fighting  eviction  from  a maze  of  tunnels  at  Fairmife.  Devon, 
the  site  of  a planned  dual  carriageway.  One  of  the  five  *010168'  was  hauled  out  yesterday  cf55Dicmg  with  death,  page  4 


Andrew  CuK 
Media  Correspondent 


Michael  grade. 

Britain’s  most  colour- 
ful television  mogul, 
last  night  stunned  the  indus- 
try by  quitting  as  Channel  4’s 
chief  executive. 

He  said  he  was  leaving  the 
television  industry  to  pursue 
other  business  interests  — 
after  eight  years  in  which  he 
transformed  the  fortunes  of 
the  station. 

His  unexpected  departure, 
announced  In  the  middle  of 
what  had  been  intended  as  a 
routine  board  meeting,  left  a 
huge  question  mark  hanging 
over  the  future  direction  of 
Channel  4. 

Mr  Grade,  aged  S3,  was  one 
of  the  country's  highest-paid 
television  executives,  with  a 
total  pay  package  of  more 
than  £600.000. 

It  was  rumoured  last  night 
that  he  bad  paid  more  than 
£100,000  to  be  released  from 
his  five-year  contract,  which 
he  signed  in  June  1995.  al- 
though Channel  4 refused  to 
disclose  details.  Sources  said 
he  is  expected  to  leave  by- 
July,  although  he  was  likely 
to  remain  at  the  helm  for  the 
next  two  months. 

Unconfirmed  rumours  in 
the  City  were  last  night  link- 
ing him  with  the  film  and 
entertainment  business.  Rank 
Organisation. 

Other  reports  suggested  he 
was  due  to  take  over  as  chief 
executive  of  the  FA  Premier 
League  when  Rick  Parry 
leaves  for  Liverpool  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Last  night  tbe  Premier 
League  refused  to  comment 
on  the  prospects  of  appointing 
Mr  Grade,  a keen  Charlton 
Athletic  supporter.  His  televi- 
sion knowledge  and  expertise 
would,  however,  be  of  crucial 
significance  to  the  football  au- 
thorities as  they  grapple  with 
the  future  of  digital  television 
and  the  possibility'  of  offering 
games  on  a pay-per-view 
basis. 

Mr  Grade's  resignation  was 
announced  by  the  chairman 
of  Channel  4,  Sir  Michael 
torn  to  page  3.  column  1 


Public  rejects  yacht  tax 


Ewen  MacAsfclu,  dual 
Political  Correspondent 


LABOUR  is  proposing  a 
radical  change  to  the 
legal  system  that  would 
see  professional  criminals 
being  given  an  ultimatum: 
pay  your  defence  costs  or  face 
an  extra  prison  sentence. 

The  plan,  being  drawn  up 
by  Labour's  legal  affairs 
spokesman,  Paul  Boateng,  is 
aimed  at  addressing  public 
outrage  over  criminals  who 
receive  legal  aid  even  though 
their  lifestyles  and  other  evi- 
dence point  to  them  having 
money  stashed  away: 

Mr  Boateng,  Labour  MP  for 
Brent  South,  confirms  the 
proposal  in  an  article  in 
today’s  Guardian.  He  says 
Labour,  anxious  to  reduce  the 
spiralling  legal  aid  bill,  is 
looking  to  see  “if  . more 
resources  can  be  saved  by 
requiring  the  convicted  defen- 
dant who  is  found  in.  the 
course  of  the  trial  to.  have  ac- 
cess to  the  proceeds,  of  crime 
or  other  funds -or  a lifestyle 
consistent  with  such  access  to 
pay  for  the  assessed  costs  of 
his  defence- 


Ministers  isolated  overfunding 
plan  for  replacement  Britannia 


Britain 


Gordon  Brown,  having 
capped  public  spending,  each 
department  would  have  to 
find  Internal  savings  under 
Labour. 

Mr  Boateng  said  money 
saved  from  legal  aid  could  be 
diverted  Into  areas  such  as 
dwaiihg  with  juvenile  crime. 
He  added:  “Our  justice  sys- 
tem has  too  often  overlooked 
the  victim  and  the  contribut- 
ing taxpayer  and  been 
weighed  too  heavily  In  favour 
of  tbe  wrongdoer.  The  legal 
aid  Systran  has  also  reflected 
that  Not  for  much  longer. 
Fundamental  reform  of  both 
the  justice  and  legal  aid  sys- 
tems is  on  the  way.  The 
vested  Interests  and  foe  pro- 
fessional lobbyists  will 
squeal;  the  public  will 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief.” 


Paid  Boateng,  pago  9 


Martin  Kettle 

PUBLIC  opinion  has 
given  a massive  thumbs 
down  to  funding  a new 
royal  yacht  out  of  taxation, 
according  to  an  exclusive 
Guardian  polL 
The  first  statistically  reli- 
able survey  to  be  taken  since 
last  week's  government  an- 
nouncement that  It  would  do 
so  reveals  3d  public  opposi- 
tion to  foe  move. 

In  the  Guard  ian-ICM  poll, 
taken  over  foe  weekend,  the 
public  was  asked:  “Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the 
Government’s  decision  to 
spend  £60  million,  of  public 
money  on  a replacement  for 
the  royal  yacht  Britannia?” 
hi  reply,  72  per  cent  said  they 
disapproved  of  the  decision. 

while  only  24  per  cent  ap-  J 
proved,  with  3 per  cent  don’t 
knows.’ 

The  results  confirm  the  j 
hostility  that  was  also  j 
revealed  in  self-selecting  tele- 
phone phone-ins  immediately 
after  Michael  Portillo,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  announced 
there  would  be  a new  royal 
yacht  last  week. 

Last  night  Downing  Street 
strongly  defended  Mr  Por- 
tillo’s controversial  an- 
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[ noun  cement  of  a replacement 
for  the  yacht  but  senior 
| Tories  broke  ranks  to  join  op- 
position MPs  in  a fierce 
1 attack  on  the  way  the  Govem- 

: meat  hati  h an/fhvl  the  affair 

just  weeks  before  foe  general 
election. 

Strong  criticism  came  from 
the  former  prime  minister 
and  yachtsman  Sir  Edward 
Heath,  who  called  govern- 
ment ministers’  behaviour 
“not  honourable”  and 
claimed  tbe  Government  had 
got  itself  involved  in  an  “un- 
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Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
Govern  me  rtfs  decision  to  spend 
£60 m of  public  money  on  a 
replacement  tor  the  royal  yacht 
Britannia? 

Percentage 
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necessary  mess”  that  should 
never  have  happened. 

Sir  Edward  told  BBC  Radio 
4*s  Today  programme:  “The 
Conservative  Party  above  all 
must  be  an  honourable  party 
and  I do  not  believe  the 
actions  which  have  been 
taken  are  honourable  ones.” 

Central  Office  sources  ad- 
mitted they  were  fUrioos  that 
the  public  comments  by 
senior  Tories  such  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  fanned  the  flames  of 
tbe  row,  on  the  day  they  were 
hoping  to  get  favourable  cov- 
erage of  foe  party  manifesto. 

But  today’s  poll  reveals  con- 
clusively that  the  move  is 
deeply  unpopular  with  the 
voters. 

Opposition  to  paying  for  the 
yacht  out  of  public  funds  is 
universally  in  a majority,  but 
Is  particularly  strong  among 
women  (77  per  cent)  rather 
than  men  (68  per  cent),  foe 
under-25s  (82  per  cent)  rather 
than  the  35-64s  (67  per  cent), 
unskilled  workers  (79  per 
cent)  as  opposed  to  the  mana- 
gerial and  professional 
classes  (60  per  cent),  and  in 
the  North  and  Scotland  (78 
per  cent)  rather  than  in  the 
South  (65  per  cent;. 

ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  500  adults  aged  18 
and  over  by  telephone  be- 
tween 24-26  January.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  across 
foe  country  and  the  results 
weighted  to  the  profile  of  all 
adults. 
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Universities  may  askfor  pledges  on  behaviour  in  return  for  good  teaching  and  research  supervision 

Hezza’s  grand  title  istudent  contracts  planned 
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worthy  of  a time  lord 


Simon  Hoggart 


IT  WAS  Alan  Beith  who 
raised  the  subject  or  Alan 
Clark.  The  royal  yacht  came 
up  as  it  no  doubt  now  will, 
every  day.  forever.  Mr  Beith 
asked  what  was  wrong  with 
private  funding.  Why  did  we 
always  disparage  trade?  Even 
Michael  Heseltine  was 
referred  to  [in  Alan  Clark's  di- 
aries] as  "the  kind  of  person 
who  has  to  buy  their  own 
furniture". 

But  that  was  just  one  of  Mr 
Clark's  epithets  for  the  Lord 
High  Everything  Else.  "Cun- 
ning. single-minded . . . 
shameless . . . the  man  who 
pushed  further  out  the  defini- 
tion oifolie  de  grandeur  than 
it  has  ever  been  hitherto”. 

Shortly.  Mr  Clark  will  be 
buttock  to  buttock  with  many 
other  semi -fictional  charac- 
ters from  his  diaries  — which 
were  published  a year  after 
the  Iasi  election,  when  he  pre- 
sumably doubted  he  would 
ever  return. 

Of  the  Chancellor  “that  life- 
insurance  risk . . . podgy  puff- 
ball . . . loathsomely  conspir- 
ing'. Or  Douglas  Hogg; 

• ‘colossal!  y self-satisfied", 
David  Mellon  “everyone 
loathes  him”.  John  Gummer. 
“sanctimonious  little  creep". 

How  lucky  that  many  of  his 
victims,  such  as  Douglas  Hurd 
( “might  as  well  have  a corn- 
cob shoved  up  his  arse”)  will 
have  left.  Fortunately  “the 
man  1 admire  most  in  the  Com- 
mons” stays.  That’s  Dennis 
Skinner. 

Later  we  were  delighted  to 
learn  that  Hezza  has  acquired 
yet  another  grandiose  title  to 
add  to  his  huge  portfolio  of 
grandiose  titles.  He  was  asked 
by  John  Prescott  why  he  had 
consulted  the  opposition 
about  the  Millennium  Dome, 
but  not  the  royal  yachL 
"I  went  to  see  [Mr  Blair]  as  a 
Millennium  Commissioner, 
now  I speak  as  a minister!”  he 
declared. 

Millennium  Commissioner! 
What  greater  magnificence 
could  there  be?  It  sounds  like  a 


character  in  an  old  Doctor 
Who.  “Tara,  be  careful!  The 
Millennium  Commissioner  is 
the  most  powerful  Time  Lord 
of  them  all!” 

Soon  we  heard  from 
Michael  Bates,  who  replaced 
David  Willetts  as  Paymaster 
General.  Mr  Willetts,  you  will 
recall,  had  to  resign  after  a 
Commons  committee  didn’t 
believe  that  the  phrase  "he 
uxmts  our  advice"  meant  not 
“he  wishes  to  ha  re  it”,  but  “he 
stands  in  need  of  our  advice”. 
His  successor  was  asked 
about  the  sharp  practice  last 
month  when  Tories  broke 
pairing  deals  in  order  to  guar- 
antee a majority  on  an  impor- 
tant vote. 

“It  was  not  cheating,”  said 
Mr  Bates,  “it  could  just  as  eas- 
ily be  presented  as  sheer  in- 
competence by  the  opposition 
whips.” 

A coup  worthy  of  the  mas- 
ter. Clearly  the  job  of  Paymas- 
ter General  must  always  go  to 
a fully  apprenticed  Jesuit. 

Later  Tony  "Von"  Marlow 
raised  the  matter  of  the  Euro- 
pean bureau  head  in  London, 
Geoffrey  Martin,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "Brussels’s  own  Dr 
Goebbels."  There  was  some 
angry  ru  milling  about  this, 

possibly  because  MPs  did  not 
realise  that  Mr  Marlow  meant 
it  as  a compliment. 

Over  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
i the  Crime  (Sentences)  Bill, 
which  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce mandatory  minimum 
sentences,  was  being  ripped  to 
shreds.  One  crossbench  peer 
gave  instances  of  people  who 
would  get  life  for  distant. 
youthfUl  indiscretions.  “A 
man  who  had  underage  sex  as 
a teenager,  could  be  impris- 
oned for  life  If,  years  later, 
they  were  Involved  in  a pub 
fight 

“These  are  not  just 
anomalies,  which  can  occur 
even  in  the  best  legal  systems; 
they  are  evidence  of  a radi- 
cally unsound  approach." 

That  was  not  some  crazed, 
blame- the- victim,  sandal- 
wearing.  yoghurt-guzzling  lib- 
ertarian, but  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself.  What  I find 
amazing  is  not  that  the  Home 
Secretary's  wretched  schemes 
should  be  attacked  by  sensible 
and  well-informed  people,  but 
the  spavin-brained,  lily-li- 
vered Labour  opposition  is 
meekly  going  along  with  the 
bill.  They’re  scared  that  the 
Tories  will  call  them  soft  on 
crime.  What  a bunch  of  big 
girls’  blouses  they  are! 


dames  Mdlde 


UNIVERSITIES 

may  ask  students 
to  sign  good  behav- 
iour contracts  in 
return  for  good 
quality  teaching  and  research 
supervision. 

Formal  agreements  cover- 
ing academic,  disciplinary 
and  complaints  procedures  as 
a condition  of  registration  at 
universities  and  colleges  are 
among  options  to  be  consid- 
ered by  vice-chancellors  and 
principals.  . 

The  idea  was  given  a 
guarded  welcome  by  the 
National  Union  of  Students 
last  night,  although  it 
stressed  the  development 
would  have  to  cover  the 
whole  of  higher  education 
and  not  simply  individual 
institutions. 

Students  would  be  guaran- 


teed the  right  of  appeal  to  an 
outside  person  or  panel  over 
exam  decisions  and  more  gen- 
eral complaints  about  stan- 
dards, under  interim  propos- 
als to  be  distributed  this 
week. 

But  they  would  have  to 
abide  by  arbitration  proce- 
dures rather  than  other  legal 
channels,  according  to  a 
working  group  for  the  Com-' 
mittee  of  Vice-Chancellors 
and  Principals.  It  is  seeking 
to  remedy  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal independent  appeals 
systems  for  students  and  staff 
In  many  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  arbitrator  could  order 
institutions  to  reconsider  de- 
cisions or  levy  costs  on  stu- 
dents be  or  she  considered 
had  made  frivolous  or  mali- 
cious complaints. 

The  contract  idea  coincides 
with  wider  debate  in  univer- 
sities about  tighter  rules  cov- 


ering everything  from  appli- 
cation and  acceptance  of  a 
college  place  to  completion  of 
courses. 

Many  in  higher  education 
think  these  are  inevitable, 
given  the  drive  towards  cus- 
tomer rights  and  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  their  education  to 
students  themselves.  Others 
regret  the  decline  of  informal 
conventions  between  academ- 


ics and  students.  Contracts 
would  be  more  prescriptive 
than  the  good  intentions  of 
good  service  and  behaviour 
expressed  in  government- 
backed  charters  introduced  in 
universities  and  colleges  over 
the  last  three  years,  although 
the  working  group  has  not  so 
tar  defined  how  they  would 
work. 

. it  has  also  Insisted  that  a 


What  might  be  covered 


Universities  and  colleges 
would  promise  to: 

□ detail  how  courses  are 
taught  and  assessed 

G provide  high  standard 
teaching  and  research 
supervision 

□ outline  the  facilities 
available,  including  librar- 
ies and  information 
technology 

□ explain  academic  regula- 


tions and  disciplinary 
procedures 

□ give  students  the  chance 
to  register  their  views 


Students  would  promise  to: 

□ take  part  in  seminars, 
lectures  and  practicals 
G hand  work  in  promptly 

G follow  academic  regula- 
tions and  dlciplinary 
procedures 


system  should  not  be  imposed 
on  universities.  Most  of  those 
created  before  1992.  except  In 
Scotland,  do  have  an  external 
appeals  process,  often  involv- 
ing the  Privy  Council  Office 
or  Lord  Chancellor’s  Office 
acting  for  the  Queen. 

The  group’s  report  said  ar- 
bitration should  be  a last 
resort  after  internal  "widely 
known  and  easily  invoked" 
procedures  had  failed  to 

resolve  problems. 

It  added  that  a "rapid,  eco- 
nomic and  effective  way  of 
resolving  disputes  will  be  in 
the  interests  of  universities 
i . . . because  disputes  which 
are  not  settled  by  a quick  and 
effective  mechanism  axe  more 
likely  to  lead  to  bitterness 
and  acrimony.’’ 

The  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, which  has  long  cam- 
paigned for  “learner  agree- 
ments”, said  it  would  look 
closely  at  the  idea  and  would 


“welcome  a system  that  is 
more  formal  and  universal, 
setting  out  the  rights  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  students  and 
institutions." 

Most  experts  argue  that  stu- 
dents are  already  uniter  con- 
tractual obligations  from  the 
moment  they  accept  a place  at 
a university,  although  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract  changes 
as  they  arrive  and  progress 
towards  graduation  or  com- 
pletion of  a course. 

Institutions  have  been 
reluctant  to  pursue  students 
allegedy  breaking  the  con- 
tracts because  of  bad  public- 
ity, cost  and  the  fhct  students 
could  not  afford  to  pay 
damages. 

Some  universities  believe 
legal  action  by  students 
against  them  is  growing  os 
they  allege  failure  to  deliver 
on  claims  made  In  prospec- 
tuses or  lack  of  Justice  in  aca- 
demic decisions. 


Review 


Few  secrets  in  sea 
of  Boy's  Own  prose 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 


The  Secret  War  for  the 
Falklands 

Niqel  Wesl  (little.  Brown. 
El  7.50) 


NIGEL  West,  aka  Rupert 
Allason.  Tory  MP  for 
Torbnv.  is  not  one  for 
understatement.  His  latest 
book  is  scattered  with  names 
of  MIS  agents  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  weapons  systems.  It 
provides  a refreshing 
reminder  of  the  limits  and 
failures  of  Intelligence.  But  it 
contains  few  secrets. 

Instead,  the  reader  is  bom- 
barded by  Boy's  Own  prose, 
tech  n ical  spec  ificat  ions,  and 
j:trgun.  "High  above  the  three 
raiders."  writes  West,  “a  Com- 
bat Air  Patrol  (CAP)  of  nve 
Sea  Harriers  from  HMS  Invin- 
cible’s BO  I Squadron  moni- 
tored progress  on  their  Blue 
Fox  radars . . . and  were  vec- 
tored id  the  scene  by  the  Air 
Controller  in  HMS  Glamor- 
gan's Operations  Room." 

And  again:  “TheUAA-1 
receiver,  in  service  since  1970. 
had  been  designed  to  detect 
mri or  transmissions  from 
over  the  horizon  ;uid  operate 
m a dense  radar  environment, 
providing  analysis  of  signals 
across  the  electromagnetic 
speciriun  and  identifying  all 
radar  transmissions  in  the  fre- 
quency band  i ia  GHz."  Mean- 
while. the  cry  of  "Hand- 
brake!" signifying  radar 
sighting  of  an  Exocet.  echoed 
round  the  Task  Force  ships.  A 
further  wanting.  “Ashtray!” 
indicated  identification  of  the 
deadly  missile  inflight. 

West  thanks  Admiral  David 
Pulvertaft.  secretary  of  the  D- 
Nol  ire  Committee,  which  op- 
erates a system  of  voluntary 


self-censorship,  for  his  guid- 
ance. That  may  explain  such  a 
passage  as: . . the  two  senior 
SIS  [MI6J  officers  in  North 
America,  liaising  with  the 
Americans,  were  Tom  R and 
Anthony  W.  with  Alistair  S 
brought  in  after  the  conflict 
I had  started  to  act  as  the  Con- 
troller Western  Hemisphere”. 

The  sinking  of  the  General 
Belgrano,  with  the  loss  of  368 
lives.  Is  mentioned  in  passing. 
But  we  are  given  3 detailed 
account  of  the  attacks,  and 
near- misses,  aga inst  the  Task 
Force,  and  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  the  SAS  to  land  men 
on  the  Argentine  mainland. 

We  are  also  treated  to  a 
blow-by-blow  description  of 
how  MIS  reactivated  former 
agent  Tony  Divall  to  approach 
Argentine  agents  to  ensure 
they  did  not  acquire  any  more 
deadly  Exocets  through  the  in- 
ternational arras  market. 

MI6  had  just  one  agent  in 
South  America,  with  dose 
links  with  Argentina’s  secret 
service.  SIDE.  The  CIA  was 
preoccupied  with  Soviet  and 
Cuban  activities  in  Central 
America.  Argentina  noted  the 
decision  to  scrap  the  survey 
ship,  HMS  Endurance,  the  fail- 
ure to  grant  Falkland  Islanders 
full  British  citizenship,  and 
the  refusal  to  extend  Port  Stan- 
ley's runway,  as  signals  Lon- 
don was  not  interested. 

Whitehall  and  MJ6  suffered 
from  a collective  bout  of  “cog- 
nitive d issonance".  as  the 
spooks  call  it  — dose  your 
ears  to  what  you  don’t  want  to 
hear.  The  Franks  Committee 
set  up  to  inquire  Into  what 
went  wrong  said  Argentina's 
intentions  were  more  evident 
in  press  reports  than  in  intelli- 
gence reports.  But  the  com- 
mittee's conclusions,  as  West 
points  out,  were  still  too  kind. 


French  museums  still 
hold  Nazi  plunder 


Aleut  Duval  Smith  in  Parts 


About  2.000  works  of  art  stolen  from  Jews  during  the  German  occupation  are  still  being 
held  in  French  museums  such  as  the  Mus6e  d'Orsay  in  Paris  photograph:  ray  Roberts 


FOR  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  the  second 
world  war,  France  is  to 
launch  a significant 
initiative  to  trace  assets 
stolen  from  Jews  during  the 
German  occupation. 

It  was  revealed  yesterday 
that  these  indude  about  2,000 
works  of  art  now  in  museums 
such  as  the  Louvre  and  the 
Musee  d’Orsay. 

Under  the  move,  announced  i 
by  France's  prime  .minister,  I 
Alain  Juppe,  a five-member ' 
commission  will  trace  and  list  I 
property  stolen  from  300,000  ; 
Jews  registered  in  the  j 
country  at  the  start  of  the  ■ 
German  occupation  in  1940. 

Jewish  leaders  welcomed 
the  initiative,  but  felt  It  was 
more  symbolic  that  practical. 
About  90,000  Jews  were  de- 
ported from  France  to  Nazi 
extermination  camps,  leaving 
no  descendants  to  claim  the 
money,  homes,  artworks  or 
jewels  which  might  be  traced. 

The  announcement  which 
Mr  Juppe  made  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Insti- 
tutions (Crif),  coincided  with 
the  revelation  yesterday  that 
French  museums  are  still 
holding  1,995  works  of  art 
taken  from  Jews  by  the  col- 
laborationist Vichy  regime. 

In  its  report  the  French 
audit  commission  reveals  that 
curators  of  museums  have  for 
years  concealed  the  value  of 
works  by  artists  including 
Renoir,  Monet,  Gauguin, 
Rodin  and  Courbet  which 
should  have  been  returned  to 
their  Jewish  owners.  It  says 


The  Nazi  leader  Adolf  Hitler  photographed  In  front  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  after  German  forces  took  Paris  in  1940 


that  in  consistently  underval- 
uing the  works,  one  of  which  ■ 
is  named  as  Courbet's  La 
Falaise  ■ d'Etretat  Apres 
l'Orage,  curators  conspired  to 
keep  them  in  state  hands. 

Yesterday,  a Musee  d’Orsay 
spokeswoman  refused  to  say 
whether  the  Courbet  painHwp 
was  currently  on  display,  add- 
ing; “It  is  here  if  anyone 
wants  to  come  and  claim  it” 

The  comment  reveals  one  of 
the  challenges  feeing  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  trace 
Jewish  belongings:  it  must 
not  only  identify  them  — 
which  is  difficult,  since  many 
were  signed  over  to  non-Jews 
during  the  war  years  — but 
must  also  trace  descendants 


who  may  have  little  or  no 
paperwork  to  prove  the  Iden- 
tity of  murdered  relatives. 

Henri  Hajdenberg.  Crifs 
president,  welcomed  the  move. 
‘It  marks  a shift  of  generation 
In  French  politics  — from  that 
of  President  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, who  lived  through  the 
war,  to  that  of  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac,  who  really  wants 
to  know  the  truth." 

Mr  Juppe  described  the  set- 
ting up  or  the  commission  as 
“a  national  duty  more  than  a 
moral  move . . . aimed  at  end- 
ing doubt  and  vagueness." 

President  Chirac  has  been 
widely  praised  by  the  Jewish 
community  for  confronting 
France’s  wartime  record. 


Serbian  president  ‘preparing  bolt-hole  in  Greece’ 


Helena  Smith  In  Athens 


UNDER  pressure  from 
daily  street  protests  by 
an  increasingly  em- 
boldened opposition,  Serbia's 
once  invincible  president, 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  appears 
to  be  looking  to  Greece  for  a 
possible  future  way  out. 

The  master  tactician  has 
reportedly  not  only  prepared 
himself  Tor  an  endgame,  but 
has  taken  steps  to  move  to 
Athens  where  he  can  be  sure 
tbat  exile  wall  be  sweet. 


According  to  the  Greek 
newspaper  Eleftherotypia,  Mr 
Milosevic  drew  up  the  contin- 
gency plans  months  ago,  pos- 
sibly in  cahoots  with  authori- 
ties in  the  Greek  capital. 

In  an  extensive  report  pub- 
lished today,  Eleftherotypia 
says  the  Serbian  leader  has 
already  made  large  invest- 
ments in  Greece,  buying  vil- 
las in  Athens  where  bis  son. 
Marko,  a-  racing-car  driver, 
has  lived  on  and  off  for  years. 

Last  year  Mr  Milosevic,  who 
often  spends  holidays  with 
local  politicians  on  Crete, 


allegedly  bought  a 22-tonne 
luxury  yacht  from  a Greek 
shipowner.  The  paper  claims 
the  yacht,  along  with  a holiday 
home  being  sought  on  Corfu,  is 
among  the  trappings  that  will 
help  him  live  the  good  life 
when  no  longer  in  power. 

“While  the  revolt  against 
Slobodan  Milosevic  is  being 
waged  in  Serbia,  the  presi- 
dent appears  to  be  preparing 
his  probable  exit  by  transfer- 
ring funds  abroad wrote 
Takis  Michas,  the  investiga- 
tive journalist  who  compiled  . 
the  report  ‘"This  money  is 


being  channelled  through  in- 
vestments deposited  with  in- 
ternational banks  and  espe- 
cially offshore  companies.” 

The  revelations  break  the 
silence  the  Greek  press  has 
long  upheld  in  reporting  the 
close  ties  Athens  has  with  Bel- 
grade. Throughout  the  Yugo- 
slav wars,  Greece’s  media 
echoed  the  pro-Serbian  view  of 
governments  keen  to  support 
Orthodox  brethren. 

“The  kind  of  investments 
he  [Mr  Milosevic]  has  made 
combined  with  the  sympathy 
be  enjoys  from  Greek  politi- 


cians leads  one  to  conclude 
that,  if  needed,  he  will  move 
to  Greece,”  said  Mr  Michas. 
‘In  any  case,  where  else 
would  he  go?” 

Mr  Michas  associates 
Milan  MHutinovic.  the  for- 
eign minister  of  the  rump 
Yugoslavia  and  one  of  Mr  Mi- 
losevic’s closest  associates, 
with  some  of  the  purchases. 

However,  the  report  claims 
most  of  the  deals  were  made 
through  offshore  companies. 
Shortly  before  the  United 
Nations  slapped  a trade  em- 
bargo on  rump  Yugoslavia  in 


May  1992,  state  funds  from 
Belgrade  were  pumped  into 
the  Greek  part  of  Cyprus  by 
Serbian  officials. 

The  establishment  of  off- 
shore companies  for  the  depos- 
its fallowed  the  1988  creation 
in  Nicosia  of  an  arm  of  Ser- 
bia’s biggest  bank,  Beobanka. 

Mr  Michas  alleged  that  Mr 
Milosevic  bought  the  yacht 
through  an  offshore  company 
based  In  the  Isle  of  Man  that 
has  offices  In  Limassol. 
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FORD  is  to  pay  sewn  Asian 
and  Afra-Cnribhean  par 


■ and  Afro-Caribbean  car 
workers  at  its  Dagenham 
plant  in  Essex  more  than 
£70.000  compensation  for 
racial  discrimination  .after 
they  were  turned  down  for 
jobs  in  the  company's  elite 
truck  fleet 

The  company  reached  a 
last-minute  agreement  with 
the  Transport  and  General 


Workers'  Union  yesterday  on 
new  recruitment  procedures 
for  drivers'  jobs  just  as  the 
dispute  was  due  to  return  to  a 
London  industrial  tribunal. 

The  deal,  which  will  intro- 
duce an  independent  assessor 
into  truck  fleet  recruitment 
— currently  under  the  control 
of  senior  drivers  — was 
hailed  by  the  union  and  the 
black  workers  as  a historic 
breakthrough  in  a dispute 
which  has  been  running  since 
1990. 
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Grade  quits  television 


Channel 
defender 
who  put 
the  flair 

in  Four 


NEWS  3 


Andrew  Culf  on  the  surprise 
departure  of  one  of  television’s 
most  controversial  figures 


Holding  fourth . . . Michael  Grade  who  became  the  public  face  of  the  channel  and  the  scourge  of  those  he  called  the  new  puritans 


IT  WAS  a routine  board 
meeting.  No  one  working 
at  Channel  4’s  hi-tech 
glass  tower  in  London’s 
Horseferry  Road  had 
given  it  a second  thought. 

But  Just  after  6.30pm  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  the 
news  began  to  seep  out: 
Michael  Grade  was  leaving 
his  beloved  channel  — and 
the  television  industry. 

As  the  news  hit  the  agency 
wires,  staff  were  stunned.  “It 
was  a bolt  out  of  the  blue,” 
said  one  long-serving  staffer. 
"There  was  no  build-up,  no 
warning." 

Six  months  agq  Mr  Grade 
delivered  hi£~  most ' tepas- 
sioned  public  plea  on  behalf 


of  Channel  4.  On  the  verge  of 
tears,  he.  told  television  exec- 
utives gathered  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  annual  television  festi- 
val that  he  would  “fight  with 
every  breath  in  my  body  to 
avoid  the  privatisation  of 
Channel  4". 

It  became  dear  he  had  won 
his  battle  when  the  Chancel- 
lor, Kenneth  Clarke,  unveiled 
his  November  Budget 

Increasingly,  Mr  Grade, 
who  took  over  from  Jeremy 
Isaacs,  the  founding  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  1988,  had  become 
the  channel's  public  lace. 

Last  night  there  was  abode 
and  bewndermenf  ajnong  staff 
working  late  at  foe  channel’s 
Richard  Rogers-designed  head- 


quarters. In  a notoriously  leaky 
business,  there  had  been  no  ad- 
vance warning. 

Industry  observers  were 
looking  for  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  bland  statement 
issued  by  the  Channel  4 
board,  who  insisted  he  had 
left  to  pursue  non-television 
interests. 

Mr  Grade,  who  was  one  of 
television’s  highest-paid  exec- 
utives, with  a total  remunera- 
tion package  of  more  than 
£600,000,  was  regarded  by 
staff  at  Channel  4 as  an  inspi- 
rational creative  leader,  with 
an  instinctive  flair  for  televi- 
sion as  showbuslness.  - 

He  continued  to  smoke  his 
chunky  cigars  In  his  office  — 


despite  Channel  4's  non- 
smoking policy  — and  he  con- 
tinued to  cut  deals.  One  of  his 
most  recent  successes  was  to 
fight  off  David  Elstein,  the 
chief  executive  of  the  putative 
Channel  5,  who  tried  to  poach 
his  prized  American  imports, 
ER  and  Friends. 

But  this  combative  man. 
ager  was  deeply  hurt  by  a 
campaign  waged  by  the  Daffy 


Mail’s  Paul  Johnson,  who  la- 
belled him  Britain's  “pornog- 
rapher-in-chief.  The  paper 
waged  a ceaseless  campaign 
against  him  when  the  chan- 
nel’s adventurous  program- 
ming tastes  -contrasted 
sharply  with  its  puritanical 
view  of  Britain. 


They  disliked  The  Word, 
with  its  puerile  late-night 
stunts,  and  a season  on  the 
sex  Industry,  The  Red  Light 
Zone,  prompted  a full-scale 

Mr  Grade  was  no  friend  of 
regulators,  whom  he  termed 
the  "new  puritans",  reserving 
particular  criticism  for  Lady 
Howe’s  Broadcasting  Stan- 
dards Council. 

According  to  the  critics  — 
particularly  those  in  ITV 
whose  ratings  took  a ham- 
mering from  Channel  4’s  pop- 
ular American  shows  and 
home-grown  alternative 
comedy — Mr  Grade's  Chan- 
nel 4 bad  lost  sight  of  its  mi- 
nority programming  remit 


In  November,  Mr  Grade 
launched  what  some  saw  as  a 
defensive  counter-attack,  a 
corporate  video  that  defended 
Channel  4’s  record. 

“We  must  not  allow  the 
mud-stinging  to  stick  ...  we 
must  explain  ourselves,”  he 
said,  as  he  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  programmes  as  di- 
verse as  Channel  4 News. 
Esther  Ted,  Friends,  Drop  toe 
Dead  Donkey,  Rory  Bremner 
— Who  Else?,  Cutting  Edge 
and  seasons  on  Bosnia  and 
homelessness. 

Channel  4’s  most  high-pro- 
file success  under  Mr  Grade 
was  the  box-ofilce  success  of  a 
series  of  British-made  films 
partly  financed  by  the  chan- 


nel, including  Four  Weddings 
and  a Funeral.  The  Madness 
of  King  George  and  Shallow 
Grave. 

Mr  Grade,  one  of  toe  indus- 
try's establishment  figures, 
joined  Channel  4 from  the 
BBC.  where  he  was  director 
of  programmes.  Many  said  he 
was  the  best  director-general 
the  BBC  never  had. 

He  glad-handed  celebrities 
and  other  executives  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Television 
Society,  but  he  was  also  an 
influential  figure  in  the  corri- 
dors of  power. 

Last  year's  Broadcasting 
Act  brought  relief  to  Channel 
4 in  its  protracted  fight  to 
scrap  the  funding  formula. 


PHOTOGRAPH.  FRANK  MARTIN 

under  which  part  of  its  profits 
passed  to  ITV.  Next  month's 
£90  million  cheque  to  ITV 
should  be  the  last  under  toe 
system. 

He  had  also  bequeathed 
Channel  4 an  increased  pro- 
gramme budget  for  1997  — up 
17  per  cent  to  £310  million. 

The  future  seemed  to  have 
been  secured  for  the  station: 
Mr  Grade  had  got  its  monev 
back  and  toe  great  sell-off  had 
disappeared  from  the  political 
agenda. 

But  suddenly,  just  after 
6.30pm,  toe  feeling  of  security 
evaporated;  shell-shocked  ex- 
ecutives were  once  again 
mulling  over  an  uncertain 
future. 


Television  industry  stunned 
as  Grade  quits  starring  role 


In  the  frame 


continued  from  page  i 
Bishop,  who  said  toe  board 
had  agreed  to  his  departure 
"in  consideration  of  a com- 
pensatory payment  and  legal 
undertakings  made  by  him 
not  to  compete  with  the 
channel’’. 

Some  insiders  said  Mr 
Grade,  whose  career  at  Lon- 
don Weekend  Television,  the 
BBC  and  Channel  4 has  been 
characterised  by  a restless  en- 
ergy. may  simply  have  be- 
come bored  with  running  the 
station. 

He  is  non-executive  chair- 
man of  the  video  distribution 
firm  Vd,  which  last  year  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  buying 
Manchester  United,  and  of 
First  Leisure,  owners  of 
Blackpool  Tower. 

Mr  Grade,  a sworn  enemy 
of  what  he  regards  as  Rupert 
Murdoch's  corrosive  influ- 
ence over  the  British  media, 
fought  two  successful  politi- 
cal campaigns  at  Channel  4 — 
the  scrapping  next  year  of  the 
funding  formula  under  which 
toe  station  is  to  pay  ITV 
£90  million  next  month,  and 
staving  -off  Conservative 
plans  to  sell  off  toe  Channel  in 
a £2  billion  privatisation. 

Mr  Grade's  job,  one  of  the 
most  coveted  in  television. 


; will  be  filled  by  a candidate 
selected  by  a committee  of  toe 
Channel  4 board. 

Last  night  there  was  no  ob- 
vious successor,  although 
Alan  Yentob,  director  at  pro- 
grammes at  BBCl,  Liz  For- 
gan,  the  former  Channel  4 
and  BBC  executive,  and  John 
WiZUs,  Channel  4's  current  di- 
rector of  programmes,  were 
aft  being  mentioned  as  poss- 
ible candidates. 

There  was  speculation  that 
the  chief  executive's  role 
could  be  redefined  to  a mainly 
programming  role  after  it  was 
announced  that  David  Scott, 
the  finance  director,  was 
being  promoted  to  toe  newly 
created  position  of  managing 
director. 

Sir  Michael  said:  “Michael 


Grade  has  told  me  he  wishes 
to  leave  the  television  indus- 
try and  pursue  his  other  busi- 
ness interests." 

He  added:  “Since  1988. 
Michael  has  directed  Channel 
4 with  skill,  determination 
and  style. 

"He  has  successfully 
steered  toe  channel  through 
its  most  testing  period  of  tran- 
sition to  selling  its  own  air- 
time, sustaining  enhanc- 
ing the  channel’s  unique 
programme  remit  and  cam- 


paigning relentlessly  on  be- 
half of  toe  company. 

“The  board  Is  hugely  appre- 
ciative of  his  contribution  to 
the  success  of  Channel  4 and 
send  their  best  wishes  to  him 
for  the  future.” 

The  station  was  anxious  to 
emphasise  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  direction  or 
abandonment  of  the  Channel’s 
remit  Mr  Grade,  who  took 
over  from  Jeremy  Isaacs,  was 
accused  -by  critics  of  taking 
Channel.  4 away  from  its 
remit,  introducing  sleazy 
shows,  and  plunging  down- 
market to  compete  with  ITV 
over  ratings. 

A Channel  4 spokesman 
said:  “In  seeking  a replace- 
ment, toe  key  issue  will  be  to 
find  toe  candidate  who  is  best 
qualified  to  continue  the 
work  of  Michael  Grade  and 
fulfilling  that  same  pro- 
gramme remit.” 

While  the  clean-up  cam- 
paigner Mary  Wbitehouse 
welcomed  his  departure,  Vir- 
lia  Bottomley.  Secretary  of 
tie  for  National  Heritage, 
said:  “Michael  Grade  has 
made  a formidable  contribu- 
tion to  British  television,  and 
to  Channel  s in  particular.  I 
wish  him  wen  in  his  future 
career.” 


Alan  Yentob,  aged  49.  Di- 
rector of  programmes,  BBC . 

The  hottest  tip.  Oozes  cre- 
ativity, and  would  revive 
Channel  4’s  special  minor- 
ity remit.  Has  every  reason 
to  leave  the  BBC,  and  has 
the  most  to  give  to  Channel 
4.  Is  “one  of  the  outstanding 
talents  ofBritish  broadcast- 
ing", says  John  Blrt,  direc- 
tor general  of  toe  BBC.  But 
in  last  June’s  reorganisa- 
tion he  was  left  in  an  uncer- 
tain position,  as  director  of 
programmes,  perceived  as  a 
No.  2 post  after  running 
both  BBCl  and  BBC2. 

Bettingrfront-runner 


Liz  Forgan,  aged  52.  Quit  as 
managing  director  ofBBC 
Radio  last  year  over  John 
Birt’s  restructuring  plans. 

Joined  Channel  4 from 
the  Guardian  in  1980,  and 
rose  to  become  director  of 
programmes  before  joining 
the  BBC  In  January  1993. 
Co-authored  its  praised 
programme  strategy  review 
with  Alan  Yentob.  Is  said  to 
have  turned  down  the  offer 
to  run  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  Has  she  been  ont  of 
television  too  long? 


Betting:  long  shot  who  could 
spring  a surprise. 


David  Elstein,  aged  52. 
Chief  executive,  Channel  5, 
which  starts  on  March  30. 

A Cambridge  double  first, 
suave,  silky  tongued.  Wrote 
the  first  manifesto  for  the 
creation  of  Channel  4.  A 
BBC  trainee,  he  switched  to 
Thames  Television,  making 
the  landmark  The  World  At 
War.  Was  programme  direc- 
tor from  1986  and  took  the 
brunt  of  the  Government's 
outcry  over  the  programme 
Death  on  the  Rock.  No  love 
lost  between  Elstein  the  in- 
tellectual and  Grade  the 
populariser. 

Betting:  other  commitments 
make  him  a long  shot 


John  Willis,  aged  50. 
Director  of  programmes, 
Channel  4. 

Able  and  clever,  though 
locking  charisma.  Son  of  the 
creator  of  Dixon  of  Dock 
Green,  Lord  (Ted)  Willis. 
Rose  to  prominence  as 
pioneering  current  affairs 
maker  at  Yorkshire 
Television.  Took  over  his 
current  job  in  1993  to  give  a 
new  sense  of  direction  to  the 
station's  ill-defined  remit. 
But  be  has  seen  his 
Judgment  over  certain 
portrayals  overruled  by 
Channel  4’s  board. 

Betting:  good  prospect. 


Steve  Morrison,  aged  49. 
Chief  executive  of  Granada 
Media  Group. 

Has  wide  experience  at 
the  group,  the  university  of 
commercial  TV.  Became  di- 
rector of  progra  mmes  in 
1987  after  editing  regional 
programmes,  running  arts 
and  features,  and  children’s 
programmes.  Was  a firm 
supporter  of  Chancel  4 *s 
creation  in  1980.  bur  has 
recently  led  ITV’s  more  in- 
tellectual attack  on  Chan- 
nel 4’s  descent  into  a “more 
conventional  mainstream 
channel  — a channel  3V»”. 

Bating:  rank  outsider. 
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IT  you  has-en'i  read  all  the  100  greatest  books  of  the 
century  las  voied  by  Waterstone's  ctatomers  and  Channel  4 
siewrrsl,  you’ve  Mill  got  something  to  look  forward  to. 

If  you  haven't  read  most  of  them,  you've  got  some  catching 
up  to  do.  If  you've  hardly  read  any  of  them,  welcome 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

F’or  an  indication  of  where  you  might  like  to  start,  try  die 
thoughts  of  Germaine  Greer  reviewing  the  list  in 
Magazine,  available  in  aD  Wat  erst  one's  shops,  priced  £1. 

If  the  greatest  books  of  the  century  are  a source  of  riches. 
\\j  i erst  one's,  you'll  he  pleased  to  know,  won't  impoverish  van. 
From  now  until  the  end  of  February. , you  raw  buy  any  four 
titles  from  the  list  for  the  price  of  three. 

If  you  can't  lick  the  books,  at  least  you  can  tick  the  bookshop. 


WATERSTONE’S 

BOOKS  OF  THE  CENTURY.  IN  .ASSOCIATION  WITH  CHANNEL  4. 
Website:  http:,  www.nalcnloncs.co.uk 
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a Mosi  of  he  wodefs  ecaans  are 
being  overfished  by  dch  cowaries 

V 70s  ,ol  waste  cSscSvatged  into 
Pacfics  untreated 
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♦ Expandng  demand  tar  water  is  u 
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Tropical  forests ato hehg  depleted 
sSgMy  less  stovrtythan  In  tho  1900a, 
Aaan  timber  nasatvas  may  only  last  >-■ 
40  yeas 

♦African  forests  ate  me  wotUS  mo« 
depleted 

• Stela  may  be  losing  4 mOon 
hectares  of  forest  annuafiy*  twice 

tfte  tats  in  Amazcrria  ^ 

• lOOflOO  species  tom 
trapico!  forested  areas  are 

expected  to  be  lost  !n  the  " 

next  40  years 


•The  consensus  of  Bderews  Is  that 
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swted  - 
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cojUrtwmey&e  cotwsd  in  water, 
and  100  iWRon  poopfo  wB  haw)  to 
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taigoe  to  reduce  geaenhouso  gas 
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TT i • Half  a bRon  hectares  (1 23  bHan  U the  year 2000  then?  n«  be  S5 

*■*  footbUpdches)  of  African  land  are  H bOon  people  cn  earth,  ip  58% 

moderaWy  to  severely  degraded  »*5  slncelBSO 

^ • The  laigest  proportion  of  degraded  ♦ The  worid  papdaSon  grows  by  more 
tend*  the  worid  Is  in  Asia  '•*  than  88  m»on  a year 


• Ozone  tosses  over  mid  to  high 
tateudes  have  increased  rapkJy 
as  have  ttira  violet  tadafion 
from  CMe.  to  Russta.  Bie  US 
and  Britain 


• Europe  has  added  10  rtdBoii 
hectares  of  protected  areas  since 
1 982,  bU  52%  of  its  fash,  45%  of  te 
replies  and  42%  of  Rs  mammals  are 
under  threat 

•85%  of  European  coastal 
ecosystems  ate  ti^ly  or 
moderately  at  risk 


• Worid  popiiafan  is  expected  to 
stabOse  at  between  8 and  12bBon 
people,  dependng  on  economic 
development 

• More  than  30  countries  haw  raw 
stabdsed  Ihelrpoptiatiorw.  Rfetrty 
other  eowiltas  are  etewlng  ihelr  rate 
of  poptiatkxi  increase 


Worid  ‘heads  for  disaster9 


Billions  of  lives  are  at  risk  as 
government  policies  lay  waste 
the  land,  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere,  writes  John  Vida! 


IRRESPONSIBLE  and 
shortsighted  govern- 
ments are  pushing  the 
world  rapidly  towards 
environmental  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  by  spending 
billions  on  the  destruction  of 
land,  oceans  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. according  to  three 
reports  published  yesterday. 

In  language  that  cuts 
through  the  “greenwash”  of 
governments  and  corpora- 
tions. the  United  Nations,  a 
Washington  think-tank  and 
British  government  advisers 
independently  claim  that  gov- 


ernments are  not  addressing 
the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems posed  by  deteriorating 
water,  land  and  air  resources. 

The  triple  assault  began  in 
Washington  where  the  World- 
watch  Institute  said  Western 
governments  were  spending 
up  to  J500  billion  <£300 
billion)  a year  subsidising  the 
destruction  of  oceans,  atmo- 
sphere and  land. 

More  than  $100  billion  (£60 
billion)  a year  is  spent  subsi- 
dising power  stations  which 
worsen  global  warming,  $300 
billion  encouraging  destruc- 


tive farming  and  overgrazing 
and  $50  billion  encouraging 
overfishing,  said  Christopher 
Flavin,  joint  author  of  a chap- 
ter in  State  of  the  World,  the 
institute’s  annual  assessment 
of  the  global  environment. 
Most  subsidies,  be  said,  go  to 
the  rich. 

In  a separate  report  from  its 
own  advisers,  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  criticised  for 
spending  up  to  £20  billion  of 
taxpayers’  money  on  environ- 
mentally damaging  industry, 
energy  and  agriculture 
grants. 

The  Panel  on  Sustainable 
Development,  set  up  by  John 
Major  five  years  ago  and 
chaired  by  the  former  diplo- 
mat Sir  Crispin  Tickell, 
reported  that  nothing  less 
than  “a  different  philosophy 
in  local  and  national  govern- 
ment” will  be  able  to  avoid 


Road  protest  ‘mole’  held  as 
four  more  dice  with  death 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


ONE  of  five  environmen- 
tal campaigners  stag- 
ing an  underground  sit- 
in  at  a protest  camp  in  Devon 
was  brought  to  the  surface 
last  night  as  the  others  were 
warned  that  their  lives  were 
in  extreme  danger  after  they 
retreated  deeper  into  a laby- 
rinth of  band-built  tunnels  be- 
neath the  site. 

Specialist  contractors 
brought  in  to  evict  the  subter- 
ranean protesters  say  the  tun- 
nels at  Fairmile,  some  only  18 
inches  wide,  are  in  a very 
fragile  state,  with  supporting 
posts  at  precarious  angles  and 
some  of  the  reclaimed  timbers 
used  for  shoring  sagging 
under  the  weight  of  soil. 

“It  is  extremely  dangerous 


down  there,”  Simon  Barnett, 
the  deputy  under-sheriff  Of 
Devon,  warned  last  night  as 
the  remaining  protesters  faced 
their  fifth  night  underground. 

The  five  “moles”  — four 
men  and  a woman  — dispersed 
down  different  tunnels  yester- 
day morning  after  contractors 
broke  through  two  doors  that 
had  delayed  the  eviction. 

A spokesman  for  the  under- 
sheriff said  last  night  that  the 
protester  brought  to  the  sur- 
face had  been  arrested  for  ob- 
struction. No  further  details 
were  available. 

Tunnelling  experts  are  now 

moving  at  a snail's  pace  into 
the  system,  shoring  up  walls 
as  they  go.  So  tar  they  have 
gone  20  feet  down,  and  face 
days  more  work  to  reach  the 
protesters,  who  have  issued  a 
number  of  demands  as  a con- 


dition for  ending  their 
occupation. 

On  the  surface,  ground  pen- 
etrating radar  is  being  used  to 
map  the  tunnels,  and  earth  is 
being  moved  from  above. 

A 16-year-old  woman  pro- 
tester from  Colchester, 
known  as  Animal,  and  four 
men  known  as  Swampy.  Mup- 
pet  Dave, ' Welsh  John  and 
Ian,  took  to  the  tunnels  they 
call  Big  Mama  on  Thursday 
night  as  police  and  bailiffs 
stormed  the  well-established 
Fairmile  site. 

At  the  weekend  they  issued 
demands  for  ending  the  pro- 
test, including  disclosure  by 
the  Highways  Agency  of  the 
financial  details  of  the  13-mile 
dual  carriageway  linking  the 
Honiton  bypass  with  the  M5 
near  Exeter.  The  demands 
were  rejected  as  unrealistic. 


We  will  hunt  you  down,  Mayhew  tells  IRA 


Danrid  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  IRA  was  told  last  night 
by  the  Government  that  it 
would  “never  be  safe”  while 
Its  campaign  of  violence 
continued. 

Speaking  after  loyalist  in- 
volvement in  the  Stormont 
peace  talks  was  guaranteed 
for  now,  the  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary.  Sir  Patrick  May- 
hew. launched  an  attack  on 
the  Provisionals  which  used 
aggressive  language  and 
which  was  being  read  as  a 
further  sign  that  the  security 
situation  in  Ulster  may  be 
about  to  deteriorate  further. 

He  said  that  Sinn  Fein  — 
which  is  excluded  from  the 
resumed  Stormont  talks  — 
was  inextricably  linked  with 


the  IRA  and  would  not  be  wel- 
come at  the  negotiating  table 
until  the  bullet  was  forsaken 
for  the  ballot  box. 

‘Tf  you  go  on  with  your  vio- 
lence you  will  never  wear  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland 
down.  We  will  pursue  you 
with  every  means  open  to  us 
under  the  law. 

"We  shall  never  give  up. 
We  shall  go  to  any  expense. 
You  will  never  be  safe.  In  the 
end  you  will  spend  long  years 
of  your  lives  In  prison,  con- 
victed often  upon  information 
from  within  your  own  com- 
munity. whom  you  have  dis- 
gusted by  your  actions. 

“You  will  not  be  admired, 
because  in  your  cruelty  and 
folly  you  excluded  yourselves 
from  the  acceptance  that 
others  were  willing  to  give 
you." 


Earlier  the  loyalist  parties 
representing  their  paramili- 
taries at  the  talks  were  given 
a reprieve, 

The  political  development 
minister,  Michael  Ancram, 
said  that  in  spite  of  recent 
attacks  on  republicans,  which 
the  RUC  has  linked  to  "loyal- 
ist extremists”,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party  or  the  Ulster 
Democratic  Party  had  dishon- 
oured their  commitment  to 
peaceful  methods. 

He  was  speaking  as  politi- 
cians gathered  at  Stormont 
for  this  year’s  first  full  ses- 
sion of  talks,  which  have 
failed  to  move  beyond  the 
issue  of  decommissioning 
paramilitary  arms.  Three  se- 
curity alerts  paralysed  parts 
of  Belfast,  Londonderry  and 
mid-Ulster  during  the  day. 


potentially  crippling  social 
and  economic  dedine. 

The  panel  said  government 
handouts  which  did  not  take 
into  account  the  cost  to  the 
environment  totalled  £7.3 
billion  a year,  but  almost  tri- 
pled if  hidden  subsidies  — 
like  tax  exemptions  and  gov- 
ernment procurements  — 
were  included. 

The  panel  called  for  a gov- 
ernment task  force  to  recon- 
sider its  subsidies  and  for  the 
development  of  renewable 
energy. 

In  Nairobi,  the  UN  Environ- 
ment Agency  warned  that  al- 
most 3 billion  people  would  be 
severely  short  of  water  within 
50  years.  Land  covering  1.23 
billion  acres  — an  area  more 
than  12  Fimpc  larger  than 
Britain  — already  had  moder- 
ate to  severe  soil  erosion  in 
Africa,  most  oceans  were 


being  overfished  and  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the 
world's  species  were  declin- 
ing or  facing  extinction  be- 
cause governments  were  not 
addressing  the  global  envi- 
ronment crisis  which  could 
put  the  lives  of  billions  of 
people  in  jeopardy. 

The  agency's  director,  Eliz- 
abeth Dowdeswell,  told  diplo- 
mats from  100  countries  that 
politicians  were  not  grasping 
the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  world  could  not  af- 
ford to  burn  fossil  foels  if,  as 
expected,  population  doubled 
within  SO  years. 

Alternative  energy  sources 
needed  to  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued to  prevent  economic 
growth  exacerbating  air  pol- 
lution and  haat-pning  climate 
change,  she  said.  The  world 
was  consuming  Its  natural  | 
resources  faster  than  they  i 


could  be  renewed,  but  politi- 
cians "lacked  a necessary 
sense  of  urgency”  and  were 
not  honouring  pledges  made 
at  the  1933  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Earth  Summit,  when  more 
than  150  nations  agreed  to 
strengthen  environmental 
protection. 

The  Woridwatch  Institute’s 
report  supported  her  claims: 
"Too  many  governments  are 
pursuing  economic  growth  at 
any  price,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  damage  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  oceans  could 
severely  disrupt  the  world's 
economies.” 

Mr  Flavin  said:  “Until  fi- 
nance ministers,  and.  more 
importantly,  prime  ministers, 
take  these  problems  seri- 
ously, nations  will  continue 
to  undermine  the  natural 
resource  base  and  ecosystems 
on  which  they  depend." 


THE  BIGGEST  MEDICAL  COMPLAINT 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  50  IS 


HOSPITAL 

WAITING 

LISTS 


SAGA  Hospital  Care  ensures  you  will  never 
have  to  wait  long  for  treatment 


Queuing  for  an .NHS  operation,  whether  it  is 
major  or  minor,  is  a dispiriting  experience. 
But  with  SAGA’s  Hospital  Care  plan,  developed 
exclusively  for  people  aged  50  and  over,  waiting  for 
months  (even  years)  for  treatment  is  eliminated. 
This  economical  private  medical  ✓ Immediate  treatment  for 


scheme  provides  cover  for 
immediate  treatment  for  12  of 
the  most  commonly  suffered 
complaints,  such  as  hip 
replacement  and  hernia.  For 
other  conditions,  you  should 
never  have  to  wait  longer  than 
six  weeks  for  hospital  treatment 
after,  seeing  your  specialist. 

If  the  NHS  cannot  admit  you 
within  this  period,  you  may 
automatically  go  into  hospital  as 
a private  patient,  with  all 
medical  expenses  paid.* 

‘Subject  to  policy  conditions 

tL units  do  apply  to  sane  QBt-padau  treatments 


12  of  the  most  commonly  suffered 
complaints 

✓ Early  admission  for  all  other 
operations  where  the  NHS  cannot 
admit  you  within  six  weeks 

✓ Full,  unlimited  cover  for 
all  private  in-patient  charges 

✓ Guaranteed  acceptance  from 
age  50  with  no  upper  age  limit  and 
no  medical  required 

✓ Medical  conditions  that  occurred 
before  you  join  may 

be  covered  after  2 years* 

✓ Automatic  tax  relief  on 
premiums  if  you  are  aged 
60  or  over 


✓ FREE  luggage  set  when  you  enrol 
SAGA  Hospital  Care  is  underwritten  by  Prime  Health 


For  a free  quotation  and  information  pack,  phone  our 
dedicated  Customer  Service  Team  at  Prime  Health 


01483  553  553 


Ref  No. 
M47927LS 


SAGA 


_ „ , Services  Ltd 

Saga  Servlca»|jd  watt  810  to  send  jrcxi  bitormaikxi  about  senricaa  proirtdBd  by  other  Saga 
oomparwe  and  may  pe»  fcttercnnaon  10  thaee  companfae  to  enable  them  to  do  go. 
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Nine  held  over  art  thefts 
after  lock-up  recovery 


LEVI  501  (£49.99) 

The  50i  has  become  the 
ubiquitous  brand  of  jeans 
since  Levi's  reinvented  the 
denim  market  in  the  1980s  by 
cashing  in  on  their  rtas^j? 
rugged  image  using 
groundbreaking  advertising 
to  link  the  brand  with  the 
heyday  of  rock  and  roll 

LEE  RIDER  (around  £40] 

This  range  has  almost  as  long 
a history  as  Levi’s,  and  is  now 
catching  up  in  value  in  the 
collectors*  market  The 
modem  version  has  also 
benefited  from  slick 
advertising  to  become  the 
closest  rivals  to  Levi's 

WRANGLER  (around  £40) 

Despite  recent  attempts  to 
relaunch  their  brands  as  cool 
streetwear.  Wrangler  remain 
the  denim  also-rans,  unable  to 
shake  off  their  traditional 
association  with  heavy  metal 
bands  and  computer 
enthusiasts 


BRITAIN  5 


DanGMster 
Arts  Correspondent 


A Levi  jacket  made  is  the  early  1900s  and  for  sale  at  £2^00  (above)  and  (top)  a hopeful 
buyer  tries  on  one  of  a similar  vintage  and  similar  price  photograph:  qarhv  weasbi 


POLICE  yesterday  ar- 
rested nine  men  sus- 
pected of  stealing  mil- 
lions of  pounds  worth, 
of  works  of  art  from  private 
residences  and  art  galleries. 

The  arrests  come  after  a 
four-month  Investigation 
stemming  from  the  arrest  last 

September  of  a man  on  suspi- 
cion of  handling  stolen  prop- 
erty. Mis  Oat  in  Hampstead, 
north  London,  and  two 
nearby  lockup  garages  alleg- 
edly contained  1500  items 
with  a total  value  of  £3  mil- 
lion. including  five  Dutch  Old 
Masters  valued  at  £500,000. 

Detective  Inspector  Peter 
Fitzpatrick  of  the  Central 
London  crime  squad,  said: 
‘This  is  a highly  professional 
gang  who  are  in  the  top 
league  in  London.  They  go  for 
very  high-value  targets  and 
spend  a lot  of  time  cm  recon- 
naisance  and  observation.” 

The  gang,  suspected  of  a 
series  of  42  burglaries  in  Lon- 
don dating  from  1992.  always 
struck  when  the  properties 
were  empty  and  used  vans  or 
lorries  to  clear  premises  of  all 
their  antiques  and  furniture, 
according  to  police.  “They  be- 
friend people  who  work  in 
their  victims*  homes,  or  care- 
takers in  galleries,  and  they 


Other  stolen  masters 


O Titian’s  Rest  on  the 
Plight  to  Egypt.  Value:  £5m. 
Stolen  January  1995  from 
Longleat,  Wiltshire. 

□ Oudry’s  The  White  Duck. 
Value:  £7m.  Stolen  Septem- 
ber 1992  from  Houghton 
HalL  Lord  Cholmondeley’s 
home. 

□ A Vermeer,  three 
Rembrandts,  a Flinck.  a 
Manet  and  five  works  by 
Degas,  stolen  in  March  1990 
from  tile  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


□ Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones’s  Two  Girls  With  A 
Viol  And  Music.  Value: 
£500,000.  Stolen  from  a van 
outside  Christie’s  in  1996. 

C Turner's  Before  The  Del- 
age  and  After  The  Deluge. 
Values:  £25  million.  Part  of 
the  Tate  collection,  stolen 
while  on  loan  to  a gallery  In 
Germany  in  1994. 

□ Munch’s  The  Scream. 
Value:  £48  million.  Stolen 
February  1994  from 
National  Gallery,  Oslo. 
Recovered  May  1995. 


are  good  at  cutting  alarm  sys- 
tems.” said  Detective  Inspec- 
tor Fitzpatrick.  "In  one  case 
they  erected  workmen's 
screens  around  the  front  door 
so  no  one  could  see  them 
breaking  in.” 

The  arrests  could  be  an  im- 
portant boost  for  Scotland 
Yard  in  the  fight  against  the 
increasing  rate  of  art  theft 
Last  year  art  thefts  were 
reported  at  1.400  per  month, 
almost  three  times  the  rate  of 
three  years  ago.  Estimates  for 
1995  put  the  cost  to  insurers 
at  £500  min  inn  per  year,  with 
theft  at  £1  billion. 

“Reported  thefts  are  up 
about  20  per  cent  on  last 


year.”  said  Caroline  Wake- 
ford.  operations  manager  at 
the  Art  Loss  Register,  which 
keeps  track  of  art  thefts.  Some 
of  the  organisation's  officers 
accompanied  police  on  yester- 
day’s dawn  raids. 

“Raids  such  as  this  help 
combat  the  problem  because 
they  are  getting  rid  of  the 
source:  the  people  who  are 
buying  the  stuff.  There  are 
plenty  or  handlers  out  there 
who  can  get  rid  of  things,” 
she  said. 

The  problem  for  criminals  is 
disposing  of  a piece  of  art.  The 
myth  of  a Mr  Big,  collecting 
works  to  order,  has  been  dis- 
credited. Thieves  are  more 


likely  to  barter  them  for  drugs, 
which  are  then  smuggled. 

Works  of  art  are  passed  on 
for  a fraction  of  their  open 
market  value,  but  with  money 
laundering  becoming  Increa- 
ingly  difficult,  art  represents 
an  attractive  source  of  ven- 
ture capital.  .As  a result,  Scot- 
land Yard  last  year  brought 
its  arts  and  antiques  squad 
under  the  wing  of  the  orga- 
nised crime  group. 

One  of  the  most  notable 
cases  of  the  connection  be- 
tween art  theft  and  drugs  was 
the  theft  of  IS  Old  Masters 
from  Russborough  House 
near  Dublin  in  1986.  They  in- 
cluded a Vermeer,  a Gains- 
borough, a Rubens  and  a 
Goya. 

The  paintings  were  left 
with  a diamond  dealer  in  Ant- 
werp as  security  For  a loan 
which  was  in  turn  used  to 
buy  a stake  in  a bank  in 
Antigua. 

Profits  would  have  been 
laundered  through  the  bunk 
from  the  sale  of  drugs  which 
were  to  have  bought  in  Spain. 

An  undercover  operation 
recovered  the  paintings  in 
September  1993.  The  Gains- 
borough had  been  recovered 
from  a van  in  the  Euston 
Road  in  central  London  a 
year  earlier,  while  the 
Rubens  was  found  under  the 
sofa  in  a house  in  Borcbam- 
wood,  Hertfordshire. 


Antiques  market 
turns  to  denim 


Stuart  MHIar 


I 


N THE  beginning  it  was 
Ming  vases  and  Van  Gogh 
originals;  in  the  1980s 
speculators  pounced  on  the 
market  for  classic  sports 
cars,  shelling  out  small  for- 
tunes for  prime  examples. 
In  the  style-conscious 
1990s,  however,  serious  col- 
lectors have  turned  their 
attention  to  more  home- 
spun  valuables:  jeans. 

For  the  first  time,  vintage 
denim  is  to  be  included  in 
Miller’s  Collectables  Price 
Guide  when  the  new  edi- 
tion is  published  in  March. 
Fed  by  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  all  things  20th  cen- 
tury. the  clothing  - origi- 
nally manufactured  as 
workwear  has  become  so 
desirable  that  ’ serious  en- 
thusiasts are  willing  to  pay 
as  much  as  £5,000  for  clas- 
sic jeans  and  jackets  in 
mint  condition. 

“Jeans  have  become  the 
symbol  of  20th  century  cul- 
ture,” said  Madeleine 
Marsh,  the  guide’s  editor. 
“They  are  worth  so  much 
money  because  the  best  are 
so  hard  to  find.  People 
didn’t  keep  them,  they  used 
to  wear  them  out  and  throw 
them  away.  Some  of  the 
earliest  denims  are  as  rare 
as  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious antiques.” 

The  denim  phenomenon 
mirrors  the  explosion  in  de- 
mand for  items  encapsulat- 
ing late  20th  century 
culture. 

Also  to  be  included  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  guide  are 
training  shoes,  kettles  and 


other  domestic  appliances. 
But  like  so  many  other  cul- 
tural classics,  most  vintage 
denim  found  in  this 
country  ends  up  overseas. 
Japan  is  the  largest  mar- 
ket “Here,  the  only  people 
who  will  pay  that  much  are 
the  serious  1950s  enthusi- 
asts and  rockabillys,”  Ms 
Marsh  said. 

At  the  top  of  the  enthusi- 
asts’ wash  list  are  Levi’s 
number  one  jackets,  made 
at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  indigo  dyed,  and  Big  E 
Levi's  jeans,  with  a capital 
E on  the  labeL 

At  Rokit  clothes  shop  in 
Camden,  north  London, 
yesterday,  Dave  Mallon, 
the  sales  manager,,  care- 
folly  laid  out  a 1920s  num- 
ber one  jacket  which,  de- 
spite a tear  on  the  front  and 
little  holes  in  the  sleeves, 
would  easily  fetch  £3.000 

“You  used  to  be  able  to  go 
to  America  and  find  lots  of 
vintage  denims  In  great 
condition,”  Mr  Mallon 
said.  “But  people  are  more 
aware  of  the  value  now  and 
the  speculators  have  moved 
in.  They  buy.  them,  then 
hide  them  away  for  a few 
years  to  let  the  value  go 
up.” 

The  result  is  that  collec- 
tors have  become  more  in- 
terested in  less  celebrated 
brands,  such  as  Lee  and 
Wrangler.  Locked  away 
next  to  the  jacket  is  a pair 
of  89-year-old  GWG  denims. 
This  is  a Canadian  label 
that  Levi’s  bought  over  In 
the  1970s.  Even  though 
they  are  from  a small  labeL 
they  are  worth  more  than 
£2.500.” 


Man  who  gave  up  job  to  care 
for  mother  fights  for  home 


Lawrence  Donegan 


Jk  FORMER  social  worker 
#%could  lose  his  right  to  in- 
herit his  sick  mother's  house 
despite  giving  up  his  career 
in  Australia  to  care  for  her, 
the  High  Court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Lawyers  for  David  Har- 
combe,  aged  52.  described  as 
perverse  a decision  by  Somer- 
set county  council  to  place  a 
fiSOfra-month  Charge,  on  the 
house  he  once  shared  with  his 
elderly  mother.  Faith,  to  pay 
for  nursing  home  care. 
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The  total  charge  stands  at 
£8,500  but  Mrs  Harcombe. 
aged  83.  who  suffers  from  Par- 
kinson's Disease,  is  expected 
to  live  for  a number  of  years. 
Her  son  has  been  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  house  by  the  coun- 
cil but  if  he  ever  leaves  it 
could  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt 

Mr  Harcombe^  of  Watcbet, 
is  seeking  a judicial  review  of 
the  decision,  and  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful it.  would  mean  a 
strengthening  of  families’ 
rights  to  challenge  local  coun- 
cils’ discretionary  powers  to 
impose  Charges  for  non-NHS 
care  of  elderly  relatives. 

Gregory  Jones,  for  Mr  Har- 
combe. said  his  client  had  em- 
igrated to  Australia  in  1976. 
He  sacrificed  his  career  to 
return  to  Britain  in  1991  to 
look  after  his  mother.  Her 
condition  improved  and  she 
was  able  to  stay  at  home  until 
1993,  when  she  suffered  a 
stroke. 

Mr  Harcombe  stayed  in  the 
family  house  until  the 
following  year,  when  he 
returned  to  Australia.  But  he 
found  his  skills  were  “obse- 
lete”  and  came  back  to 
England. 

He  then  discovered  the 
council-  had  imposed  the 
charge.  "He  had  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully appealed  against  the 
decision,  although  the  council 
bad. agreed  that  it  would  not 
enforce  the  sale  of  the  house 
— ; valued  at  £80,000  — while 
he  lived  there.. 

Mr  Jones  told  Mr  Justice 
Forbes  the  council  should 
have  used  its  discretionary 
powers  to  waive  a charge  be- 
cause he  had  sacrificed'  his 
career  to  look  after  his 
mother.  . . 

- Judgment  was  reserved 
until  next  week. 


Dorrell  orders  changes  to  protect  patient  privacy 

Hospitals  told  to 
end  mixed  wards 


Chris  MMO 

Medical  Correspondent 


IXED  wards  in 
hospitals  are  to  be 
scrapped  to  im- 
prove patient  pri- 
vacy, the  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrell,  announced 
yesterday. 

T do  not  find  it  acceptable 
for  men  and  women  to  have  to 
be  accommodated  together  in 
old-style,  unadapted  wards.  I 
want  to  see  good  physical  sep- 
aration of  beds  for  men  and 
women,  with  separate  toilet 
and  washing  facilities. 

“Separate  accommodation 
can  be  achieved  is  a variety 
of  ways,  including  single-sex 
bays  and  individual  rooms.  I 
am  expecting  health  authori- 
ties to  submit  action  plans  to 
achieve  this  to  a locally 
agreed  timetable.” 

A letter  sent  to  NHS'  au- 
thorities by  Alan  Lan  glands, 
NHS  chief  executive,  asks 
them  to  report  by  the  end  of 
February  with  timetables 
showing  by  when  NHS  trusts 
in  their  areas  will  have  the 
changes  in  places. 

Exceptions  would  be 
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allowed  in  accident  and  emer- 
gency departments  and  in  in- 
tensive care  units,  but  in  all 
cases  staff  and  management 
should  be  sensitive  to  pa- 
tients’ rights  to  privacy  and 
dignity. 

Some  estimates  have  sug- 
gested that  the  bill  for  rede- 
signing gristing  wards  or  pro- 
viding brand  new  single-sex, 
wards  could  run  to  £100  mil- 
lion. The  changes  are  due  to 
be  in  place  by  the  end  of 1998. 

The  letter  says  that  the  Pa- 
tient's Charter  promises  sepa- 
rate toilet  and  washing  facili- 
ties as  standard  and,  except  in 
emergencies,  that  people 
should  receive  information 
about  the  type  of  accommoda- 
tion to  which  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted and  have  a right  to 
choose  single-sex 

accommodation. 

If  someone  needs  to  wait 
until  suitable  accommodation 
is  available,  admission 
should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  no  later  than 
promised  in  the  waiting  time 
guarantees. 

A system  for  monitoring 
the  implementation  of  the 
action  plans,  and  compliance 
with  the  relevant  provisions 


erf  the  Patient’s  Charter,  will 
be  introduced  later  this  year. 

The  changes  will  also  apply 
to  psychiatric  hospitals,  and 
wards  for  adolescents,  al- 
though not  to  children's 
wards. 

Chris  Smith,  Labour’s 
health  spokesman,  welcomed 
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that  the  decision  had  .only 
come  after  a vocal  campaign 
over  the  past  two  years.  It 
was  driven  by  the  imminence 
of  the  general  election,  and  he 
also  sought  clarification 
about  how  the  changes  would 
be  paid  for. 

The  Royal  College  of  Nurs- 
ing said:  “This  is  excellent 
news  for  nurses  who  have 
campaigned  so  long  for  the 
right  of  patients  to  single-sex 
accommodation.  Health  ser- 
vice managers  will  now  need 
to  estimate  the  true  cost  of 
meeting  this  target” 

A 1995  survey  of  mixed-sex 
wards  carried  out  for  the  NHS 
executive  in  two  health 
regions,  the  North  West  and 
the  West  Midlands,  found  that 
44  per  cent  of  hospitals  had 
some  wards  which  did  not 
provide  single-sex 

accommodation. 


College  cash  crisis  as 
student  numbers  soar 


DonaM  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  “discovery”  of 
350,000  extra  students  in 
colleges  yesterday 
plunged  the  further  education 
sector  into  a financial  crisis 
with  several  institutions  fac- 
ing bankruptcy. 

The  Treasury  is  threaten- 
ing not  to  pay  an  estimated 

£84  million  that  colleges  bad 
counted  on  receiving  to  deal 
with  expanding  student  num- 
bers this  year.  Several  col- 
leges ffcce  bankruptcy.  The 
muddle  prompted  protests 
from  college  heads,  who  ques- 
tioned why  the  Further  Edu- 
cation Funding  Council  and 
the  Department  of  Education 
and  Employment  had  not  kept 
closer  tabs  on  the  rapid 
growth  which  the  Govern- 
ment itself  has  demanded. 

The  department  yesterday 
insisted  ministers  had  yet  to 
take  a final  decision,  but  the 
funding  council  has  already 
warned  the  453  colleges  in 
England  to  halt  expansion  by 
reviewing  training  contracts 
with  employers  and  fran- 
chised courses. 

Roger  Ward,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges. yesterday  held  crisis 
talks  with  David  Melville, 
head  of  the  funding  council 
Mr  Ward  said  it  was  the 
most  serious  crisis  since  col- 


leges left  local  authority  con- 
trol. Colleges  already  faced  5.3 
per  cent  cuts,  and  this  devel- 
opment would  mean  the  loss 
of  more  staff. 

‘Tor  some  colleges  it  will 
be  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  say  to  institutions  half  way 
through  the  academic  year 
*we  will  not  meet  commit- 
ments that  we  have  encour- 
aged you  to  enter  Into'.” 


The  funding 
council  negotiated 
a ‘blank  cheque* 
with  the  Treasury 
and  cashed  it  for 
the  first  time 


The  £55  billion  budget  is 
shared  among  colleges  on  the 
basis  of  student  numbers,  and 
they  have  been  strongly  en- 
couraged to  recruit  extra  stu- 
dents on  top  of  their  set  tar- 
gets. These  extra  students 
attract  only  a third  as  much 
bonding,  but  until  now  there 
was  no  limit  on  the  numbers 
colleges  could  take. 

The  funding  council  had  ne- 
gotiated a “blank  cheque” 
with  the  Treasury  and  cashed 
it  for  the  first  time  in  1996, 


setting  off  alarm  bells  in 
Whitehall.  For  some  colleges 
the  “demand-led"  funding 
now  represents  20  per  cent  of 
their  business.  The  funding 
council  said  it  had  alerted  the 
department  to  expanding  stu- 
dent numbers,  but  the  growth 
bad  been  bigger  than  it  ex- 
pected. Professor  Melville 
said  yesterday  be  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  financial 
health  of  colleges  if  the  £84 
million  had  to  come  out  of  the 
binding  council's  grant.  One 
In  five  colleges  were  already 
in  poor  financial  health. 
"Growth  in  participation  by 
both  young  people  and  adults 
may  come  to  a halt.  Colleges 
will  be  forced  to  withdraw 
from  highly  cost-effective 
training  partnerships,  with 
employers,  voluntary  organi- 
sations and  training 
companies." 

But  Roger  Dawe.  the  depart- 
ment’s director  general  for 
further  education,  retorted 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  unprec- 
edented expansion  was  in 
franchised  courses  which 
raised  questions  about 
standards. 

Bryan  Davies,  Labour's  fur- 
ther education  spokesman,  is 
putting  down  parliamentary 
questions  on  the  issue  but  the 
party  is  not  committed  to 
fund  the  extra  places  — al- 
though he  expects  colleges  to 
share  some  of  the  windfall 
levy  to  boost  training. 


Madeleine  Bunting 
on  inequality  attack 
made  by  Sheppard 
to  mark  retirement 


DAVID  Sheppard  an- 
nounced his  retirement 
last  night  as  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  after  22  years  and 
expressed  his  disappointment 
that  “comfortable  Britain" 
lacked  the  political  will  to 
tackle  inequality . 

Dr  Sheppard  said  that  no 
political  parly  was  prepared 
to  put  the  “running  sore”  of 
unemployment  high  on  its 
agenda  ahead  of  the  general 
election. 

Characteristically,  the 
bishop  chose  the  announce- 
ment of  October  as  his  retire- 
ment — he  is  68  in  March  — 
to  issue  his  salvo.  “The  run- 
ning sore  in  our  very  rich 
country  is  those  who  are  out 
of  work  and  those  who  are  hu- 
miliatingly low  paid.  I don’t 


think  we  can  heal  that  with- 
out some  sacrifice.  I’m  not 
very  optimistic,  I doubt 
whether  comfortable  Britain 
has  the  political  will  to 
ehsmge  things.” 

Dr  Sheppard,  once  expected 


Germans  check 
British  BSE  link 


lan  Traynor  In  Bonn 


The  leaving  of  Liverpool . . 
years 

to  succeed  Robert  Runcie  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Anglican  bishops  for  his 
criticism  of  economic  policies 
which  have  led.  particularly  in 
Liverpool,  to  high  unemploy- 
ment and  social  breakdown. 

As  vice-chairman  of  the 
Faith  In  the  City  report  of  1985, 
he  was  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
frontation between  Mrs 
Thatcher  and  the  Church  of 
England  He  infuriated  Conser- 
vatives by  describing  taxation 
as  a “Christian  concept”  and 
likening  Marxism  to 
Christianity. 

His  last  foray  into  the  polit- 
ical minefield  will  be  when  he 


David  Sheppard  who  will  be  retiring  in  October  after  22 
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launches  an  ecumenical 
report  on  unemployment  at 
the  beginning  of  April  whicb 
he  admitted  yesterday  would 
be  a challenge  to  all  parties. 

He  admitted  that  the  com- 
mittee had  rejected  pressure 
from  Lambeth  Palace  to  post- 
pone the  report  until  the 
autumn  to  avoid  complaints 
of  the  Church  making  politi- 
cal statements  in  an  election 
campaign. 

'To  very  disappointed  that 
every  party  is  claiming  it  can 
juggle  policies  around  more 
successfully  than  the  others. 
Everyone  Is  targeting  pros- 
perous Britain  in  the  mar- 
ginal seats.  But  there  is  a 


long-term  view,  will  the  pros- 
perous be  happy  behind  their 
locked  gates?" 

Dr  Sheppard  criticised  the 
narrowness  of  the  recent  de- 
bate about  morality  as  being 
preoccupied  with  personal, 
rather  than  corporate,  moral- 
ity. omitting  “bringing  more 
people  in  from  the  cold”. 

The  son  of  a middle-class 
solicitor  who  went  to  Sher- 
borne. and  Trinity  Hah,  Cam- 
bridge. David  Sheppard  had  a 
dramatic  conversion  in  his 
late  teens  to  a brand  of  mus- 
cular evangelical  Christianity 
which  defined  his  Church 
career  but  which  probably 
cost  him  the  top  job. 


GERMANY’S  hardline 
position  on  the  beef  cri- 
sis appeared  to  be  be- 
coming an  embarrassment 
yesterday  after  Croatia  be- 
came the  first  country  to  ban 
German  beef  imports  and  a 
4l-year-old  German  woman 
reportedly  died  from  Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob  Disease. 

Amid  plummeting  con- 
sumer confidence,  a political 
row  has  erupted  over  whether 
Germany  is  really  as  BSE-free 
as  the  government  claims. 

Bonn  ordered  the  immedi- 
ate slaughter  of  more  than 
5.000  cattle  imported  from 
Britain  and  Switzerland  last 
week  after  the  death  from 
BSE  of  a Galloway  calf  in 
north-west  Germany. 

The  agriculture  minister, 
jochen  Borchert.  who  or- 
dered the  cull,  is  to  present 
his  ruling  today,  but  he  Is 
under  attack  from  senior 
farming  officials  in  some  of 
the  country's  16  states. 

Public  unease  strengthened 
with  the  case  of  a north  Ger- 
man woman  who  died  at  the 
weekend  at  the  age  of  41  alleg- 
edly bum  CJD.  After  initial 
resistance,  the  woman’s  fam- 
ily yesterday  bowed  to  official 
pressure  to  allow  a post-mor- 
tem on  the  corpse. 

Controversy  is  focused  on 
the  mystery  origins  of  the  dis- 
eased Galloway,  on  whether  it 
was  born  in  Germany  or 
whether  it  was  imported  with 
fraudulent  certification  from 
Britain  via  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Confusion  over  the  beast’s 
origins  and  the  reliability  of 
its  identification  tagging  have 
highlighted  the  lax  import 
controls  despite  government 
pledges  of  vigilance.  If  the 


dead  calf  was  imported  from 
Britain,  the  tough  talk  of  fool- 
proof import  controls  will  be 
seen  to  be  hollow. 

If  the  calf  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many, albeit  mothered  by  a 
British  cow,  the  government 
will  be  pressed  to  cull  at  least 
another  14.000  cattle  and  for- 
feit its  claims  that  the 
country  is  BSE-free. 

If  the  dead  calf  was  bom  in 
Germany,  the  impact  on  beef 
exports  could  be  dramatic.  At 
the  height  of  last  year's  crisis. 
German  consumption  of  beef 
collapsed  more  heavily  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding Britain.  With  the  do- 
mestic market  depressed,  the 
Croatian  decision  puts  the  ex- 
port market  under  threat. 

The  agriculture  minister, 
Jochen  Borchert,  who  or- 
dered the  cull.  Is  to  present 
bis  ruling  today,  but  he  is 
under  attack  from  fanning 
officials  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try’s 16  states. 

Public  unease  strengthened 
with  the  case  of  the  41-year- 
old  north  German  woman 
who  died  at  the  weekend.  Her 
family  yesterday  bowed  to 
pressure  to  allow  a post 

mortem. 

Mr  Borchert  attacked  by 
regional  agriculture  officials 
as  protecting  the  farming 
lobby’s  interests,  insists  that 
German  beef  is  safe. 

At  a gala  party  of  the  politi- 
cal elite  on  Sunday  evening 
for  the  pre-Lent  carnival  holi- 
day,  the  finance  minister, 
Theo  Waigel,  was  made  a gift 
of  a hunk  of  beef.  "German,  of 
course,  not  from  Great  Brit- 
ain",  the  presenter  an- 
nounced on  live  television. 

But  the  government's  beef 
crisis  policies  are  descending 
into  what  Munich’s  Sud- 
deutsche  Zeitung  yesterday 
described  as  a fiasco. 
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Chechenia  votes 


SHAMIL  BAS  A YE  V, 
aged  32,  a national  hero 
in  Chechenia  bnt  a 
hated  figure  in  Moscow, 
made  his  name  when  he 
and  his  guerrilla 
fighters  stormed  the 
southern  Russian  town 
of  Budennovsk  in  June 
1995,  taking  more  than 
1,000  hostages. 

Mr  Basayev’s  promise 
to  stamp  out  post-war 
crime  has  won  him 
many  backers, 
especially  among  young 
people.  He  has 
advocated  public 
executions  for  serious 
crimes.  But  some  voters 
fear  that  electing  him 
would  hurt  Chechenia’s 
Image  in  the  outside 
world  and  damage 
relations  with  Moscow. 


ASLAN  MASKHADOV. 
aged  45.  was  chief  of  the 
rebel  army  during  the 
21-month  war. 

He  led  peace 
negotiations  that 
culminated  in  a Russian 
withdrawal  from  the 
country,  leaving  it  a de 
facto  Independent  state, 
although  a final 
decision  on  its  status 
has  been  postponed  for 
flveyears. 

Many  in  the  Kremlin 
see  hi™  as  the  most 
pragmatic  and 
acceptable  of  major 
Chechen  political 
figures.  With  a modest 
manner,  he  kept  a low 
profile  during  the 
campaign,  and  does  not 
have  a published 
political  programme. 


zeumkhan 

YANDARBIYEV,  aged 
45,  Chechenia’s  current 
leader  and  one  of  the 
region’s  best-known 
poets,  was  vice- 
president  to  separatist 
president  Dzhokhar 
Dudayev,  but  many 
observers  say  his 
chances  are  slim. 

He  was  oneofthe  first 
Chechens  to  oppose 
Russian  control  openly, 
but  he  was  notone  of  the 
more  visible  wartime 
figures,  and  this  has 
hurt  his  image.  . 

He  has  emphasised 
his  adherence  to  Islamic 
principles  and  takes 
credit  for  setting  up 
Koran-based  Sharia 
courts. 


An  elderly  Chechen  urges  fellow  villagers  in  Vedeno  to  vote  in  the  presidential  and  local  assembly  elections  yesterday  photograph:  vladimir  svartsevich 

War- battered  nation  rushes  to  polls 


David  Hearst  in  Grozny 


THE  corridor  of 
School  Number 
One,  a bombed-out 
shell  of  a building, 
was  Oiled  with  more 
than  100  people  who  had  been 
waiting  Tor  hours.  It  was  not 
bread  or  petrol  they  were 
queueing  Tor.  but  a chance  to 
vote. 

Every  10  minutes  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  blacked-out 
corridor  opened  to  let  a few 
more  in.  Beyond  lay  a room 
palpitating  with  excitement 
Old  women  hobbled  on  the 
arms  of  their  children.  They 


pressed  around  the  desks  to 
show  their  Soviet  passports, 
the  old  proof  of  identity  tbey 
needed  to  register  their  name. 

They  lined  up  with  equal 
passion  to  have  their  right 
band  sprayed  with  a liquid 
that  shows  up  under  an  infra- 
red light  a safeguard  against 
multiple  voting. 

"We  are  going  to  run  out  of 
ballot  papers  if  this  keeps  up. 
It's  the  number  of  refugees 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  — 
there  are  too  many  of  them," 
said  Pietimat  Barachanova.  a 
teacher  who  had  volunteered 
to  run  the  polling  station. 

The  same  euphoria  was 
repeated  thoughout  the 


country.  Half  way  through 
the  day,  the  central  election 
commission  said  it  would  ex- 
tend the  polling  by  two  hours. 

. After  all  the  bombs  and 
rockets,  the  rigged  elections, 
the  Moscow-backed  stooge 
regimes  that  had  been  Im- 
posed on  this  hardy  people, 
this  was  their  chance  to 
choose  their  own  leader.  They 
grasped  it  in  both  hands,  as  if 
yesterday  really  was  the  first 
day  of  Independence. 

For  the  first  time,  no  one 
had  to  be  bussed  in  or  told 
who  to  vote  for.  They  walked 
in  in  their  thousands,  from 
their  ruined  dwellings,  slith- 
ering over  the  Ice  and  snow.  • 


Vakha  r Gaysumov.  a refu- 
gee from  Yandi  in  the  south- 
west of  the  country,  said: 
“They  [the  Russian  soldiers! 
took  away  the  floorboards, 
the  windows,  and  even  the 
gateway  from  my  house  to 
sail  so  that  they  could  drink 
their  vodka.  Now  we  want  to 
show  the  international  com- 
munity what  fiiture  we  are 
going  to  choose." 

A long  line  of  observers, 
nominated  by  each  of  the 
candidates,  and  some  who 
had  simply  nominated  them- 
selves, sat  po-fhced  in  front  of 
the  two  ballot  boxes,  solemnly 
counting  each  sheet  as  It  was . 
dropped  through  the  slot. 


Even  the  few  ethnic  Rus- 
sians left  in  Chechenia  were 
gripped  by  election  fever. 
Speaking  in  another  crowded 
corridor  of  a polling  station  in 
Grozny,  Tatyana  Donyets. 
who  worked  as  a civil  servant 
for  the  Chechen  interior  min- 
istry, said:  "I  was  bora  in 
Grozny.  My  relations  are 
buried  here  and  I am  not  go- 
ing to  leave  this  republic. 

*T  worked  under  Dokn  Zav- 
gayev  [the  leader  of  the  last 
Moscow-backed  regime  before 
the  Russians  lost  control  of 
Grozny]  and  did  not  receive 
one  kopek  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  my  flat  This  is 
my  country  and  I am  going  to 


vote  for  one  of  the  candidates, 
so  at  last  we  can  have  peace.” 

She  would  not  say  for 
whom.  Aslan  Maskhadov,  the 
former  chief-of-staff  of  the 
separatists  forces,  remained 
the  favourite,  fighting  off  a 
challenge  by  the  former  field 
commander  Shamil  Basayev. 

The  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Co-operation  in 
Europe,  the  international 
body  which  is  monitoring  the 
elections,  reported  last  night 
that  it  had  received  no  threats 
to  its  observers,  who  moni- 
tored polling  in  more  than 
half  the  republic’s  stations. 
But  Tim  Guldimann,  the 
OSCE’s  head  in  Grozny,  could 


not  confirm  a report  that  six 
polling  stations  were  operat- 
ing in  the  neighbouring 
republic  of  Ingushetia. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  eu- 
phoria of  choosing  an  elected 
leader  will  survive  the  reality 
of  lift  in  a country  one  half  of 
which  is  destroyed.  Expecta- 
tions are  high  and  can  only  be 
disappointed  by  a fixture  ad- 
ministration lacking  in  pro- 
fessionals, whose  first  task 
will  be  to  Impose  authority 
over  disparate  gangs  of  fight- 
ers. No  salaries  or  pensions 
have  been  paid  for  months. 

Musar  Zubayrayev,  an  ob- 
server from  the  Society  of 
Fair  Elections,  rejected  the 


notion  that  Chechenia  would 
be  totally  beholden  to  the  in- 
come generated  from  the  tran- 
sit of  Russian  oil  and  gas. 
“Initially  help  should  come 
via  Moscow,  but  the  world 
should  understand  our  aspi- 
ration to  deal  directly  with 
foreign  investment  and  not 
through  Moscow,”  he  said. 

Grozny  lias  already  been 
renamed  Dzhokhar-Ghala, 
the  City  of  Dzhokhar.  Dzhok- 
har Dudayev,  the  former 
Soviet  general  who  launched 
his  people  on  the  path  of  Inde- 
pendence six  years  ago.  Is 
dead.  But  what  is  left  is  a 
people  determined  to  prove 
he  was  right 


Scientology  rowi  Albania’s  burning  anger  smoulders  on 


sours  Bonn’s 
US  relations 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


THE  simmering  row  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  Germany  over  free- 
dom of  speech  and  faith  will 
worsen  tomorrow  when 
Washington  denounces 
Bonn's  campaign  against 
Scientology. 

In  its  annual  human  rights 
report,  issued  tomorrow,  the 
state  department  criticises 
Germany  for  a "campaign  of 
harassment  and  intimida- 
tion" against  Scientology,  the 
Los  Angeles-based  sect 
founded  by  a science  fiction 
writer  in  the  1950s  which 
claims  a million  adherents 
worldwide  and  30,000  in 
Germany. 

A joint  resolution  submit- 
ted by  Bavaria  and  Baden - 
Wumcmberg  to  the  Bundes- 
rat  (upper  house  of  parlia- 


Adverts  compare 
sect  members’ 
treatment  in  the 
1990s  with  that  of 
Jews  in  the  1930s 


mentj  in  Bonn  aims  to  co-or- 
dinate legal  moves  in  Ger- 
many's 16  states  to  combat 
Scientology. 

For  several  years  past  the 
state  department's  reports 
have  criticised  Germany  for 
religious  intolerance.’  but 
tomorrow's  statement  uses 
stronger  language.  In  1994, 
the  United  Nations  human 
rights  commission  also  ques- 
tioned Germany's  anti-Scien- 
tology campaign,  and  listed 
threats  or  acts  of  violence 
against  Scientologists. 

The  Scientologists  are  to 
take  their  case  to  the  Euro- 
pean court  of  human  rights  in 
Strasbourg,  alleging  discrimi- 
nation against  members  in 
Germany.  A US  government 
official  told  the  Washington 
Post  that  Bonn  had  rejected 
pressure  from  Washington. 

For  three  years  Scientology 
has  fought  a bitter  propa- 
ganda war  against  the  Ger- 
man government,  taking  ftifl- 
page  adverts  in  the  American 
press  comparing  members* 
treatment  in  the  1990s  with 
that  of  Jews  In  the  IS30s. 

It  reached  a peak  a fort- 
night ago  when  a group  of 


Hollywood  celebrities  signed 
an  open  letter  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl,  accusing  Bonn 
of  "a  shameful  pattern  of  or- 
ganised persecution". 

Tbe  signatories  Included 
the  actors  Dustin  Hofftnann 
and  Goldie  Hawn,  the  film  di- 
rector Oliver  Stone,  and  the 
writers  Gore  Vidal  and  Mario 
Puzo  of  The  Godfather  fame. 

Their  concern  seemed  to  be 
aroused  by  the  complaints  of 
Hollywood  Scientologists, 
who  include  Tom  Cruise  and 
his  wife  Nicole  Kidman.  John 
Travolta,  and  Demi  Moore. 

The  perceived  slur  out- 
raged Bonn  politicians  of  all 
parties  and  appears  to  have 
stiffened  their  determination 
lo  stem  the  influence  of  Scien- 
tologists. The  letter  was  dis- 
missed as  “rubbish"  by  every- 
one from  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  down. 

But  the  enmity  between 
Bonn  and  Hollywood  is  likely 
to  be  Intensified  by  The  Day 
After  Tomorrow,  a novel  cur- 
rently being  filmed  by  MGM 
which  portrays  Germany’s 
Bundesbank  and  parts  of  toe 
political  elite  as  born-again 
Nazis  plotting  to  build  a 
Fourth  Reich. 

Opinion-formers  in  Berlin, 
Frankfurt,  and  Hamburg  are 
alarmed  about  the  potential 
impact  of  toe  film. 

Observers  of  toe  Sciento- 
logy row  say  that  the  real 
source  of  the  dispute  is 
money:  toe  sect  is  noisily 
campaigning  for  status  as  a 
religion  and  charity,  which 
would  make  it  tax-exempt, 
and  the  politicians  and  estab- 
lished churches  are  bent  on 
preventing  that. 

From  rightwing  Bavaria  to 
leftwing  Hamburg,  there  is  a 
political  consensus  verging 
on  paranoia  that  Scientology 
is  a threat  to  democracy.  Last 
summer,  the  youth  wing  of 
Mr  Kohl's  party  picketed  cin- 
emas showing  Tom  Cruise  In 
Mission:  Impossible. 

The  highly  regarded  US 
jazs  pianist  Chick  Corea,  also 
a Scientologist,  was  barred 
from  performing  in  Bavaria 
and  Baden- WQrtxemberg. 

The  Bavarian  state  govern- 
ment has  banned  Scientolo- 
gists from  civil  service  posts. 
Cilnther  Becksteln.  toe  Ba- 
varian interior  minister,  said 
that  the  aim  of  toe  Bundesrat 
resolution  he  has  co-authored 
is  to  harmonise  legislation  to 
prevent  Scientology  register- 
ing as  a charity  or  a religion 
anywhere  in  Germany. 


Joanna  Robertson 
In  Shkoder,  Albania 


Following  Albania's 
weekend  of  violent 
riots,  in  which  five 
town  halls  were 
burned  down,  the  mayor  of 
Shboder  put  his  small  police 
force  out  yesterday  to  protect 
the  town's  most  impressive 
building. 

Later,  about  4,000  people 
gathered  in  a neglected  park 
outside  toe  faded  Austro-Hun- 
garian building.  More  chose 
to  wait  outside  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  headquarters. 
Apart  from  a few  isolated 


scuffles  the  gathering  was 
peaceful  but  tense.  About 
40,000  people  in  Shkoder  have 
lost  money  in  toe  Xhaferri  Po- 
puUl  and  Gjallica  pyramid  in- 
vestment schemes. 

Most  only  put  down  the 
cash  last  November,  lured  by 
“special  offers"  of  30  per  cent 
Interest  a month.  Practically 
no  one  has  seen  their  money 
since,  let  alone  their  profits. 

Two  of  the  foundations  are 
under  investigation;  their 
$300  million  assets  have  been 
frozen  by  the  government. 
The  foundations'  presidents, 
Rrapush  Xhaferri  and  Bash- 
kim  Driza,  are  under  arrest 
on  charges  of  fraud. 


In  Shkoder.  the  mayor, 
police  chief  and  opposition 
leaders  met  beforehand,  their 
main  aim  being  to  avoid  a 
riot,  and  they  succeeded. 
They  decided  against  address- 
ing toe  crowds  and  the  au- 
thorities did  not  bring  in  riot 
police. 

A plan  was  discussed  to  take 
a letter  to  President  Sali  Beri- 
sha  on  behalf  of  the  people,  de- 
manding that  toe  government 
should  stand  down. 

The  air  of  stalemate  hang- 
ing over  Shkoder  was  shared 
by  most  of  the  country  yester- 
day. The  unease  was  in- 
creased by  toe  sight  of  sol- 
diers in  the  streets  of  Tirana. 


Cordons  of  troops  are  guard- 
ing government  buildings, 
the  bank  and  tbe  state  televi- 
sion centre.  Army  lorries 
ferry  troops  about  the  coun- 
tryside. 

The  anger  that  has  sparked 
the  violent  demonstrations  of 
the  past  10  days  is  directed  at' 
a government  heavily  impli- 
cated in  the  schemes.  The 
demonstrators’  say  that  the 
ruling  party  encouraged  them 
to  invest  in  the  companies. 

At  toe  local  elections  last 
October,  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty’s candidate  for  the  port  of 
Vlore  appeared  on  a cam- 
paign poster,  his  smiling 
photograph  flanked  by  the 


names  of  four  suspected  pyra- 
mid companies. 

The  poster  was  crowned 
with  toe  slogan:  With  the 
Democratic  Party  everybody 
wins.  The  candidate  became 
mayor  of  Vlore,  where  the 
town  hall  was  burnt  down  on 
Sunday. 

People  there  say  the  mayor 
had  been  tailing  them  to.  in- 
vest in  the  Gjallica  scheme  as 
late  as  December  of  last  year. 
It  now  looks  as  if  they  have 
lost  everything. 

Although  the  ruling  party 
forbids  opposition  groups  to 
meet  in  Tirana’s  Skanderbeg 
Square,  it  is  fond  of  holding 
large  meetings  there  itself. 


particularly  about  election 
time.  The  jamborees  are 
funded  by  a company  called 
Veto.  a suspected  pyramid 
scheme  on  a grand  scale. 

The  company's  president 
was  shown  on  television  con- 
gratulating Mr  Berisba  after 
his  victory  at  toe  general  elec- 
tion last  May.  Vefa  has  spon- 
sored a book  by  the  presi- 
dent’s wife  on  child  care. 

The  Xhaferri  foundation 
recently  paid  for  toe  publica- 
tion of  a biography  of  Presi- 
dent Berisha.  written  by  tbe 
editor-in-chief  of  a state-run 
newspaper. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Bomb  may  wake  sleeping  ethnic  conflict  for  Serbia 


The  Milosevic  regime  was  quick  to  use 
Kosovo’s  bomb  attack  to  link  street 
protests  to  ‘Albanian  terrorists’.  But  as 
the  democracy  rallies  are  mirrored  in  local 
discontent,  the  government  could  find  the 
strategy  blows  up  in  its  face, 
writes  Julian  Borger  in  Pristina 


THE  car  bomb  which 
blasted  tbe  Pristina 
university  chancellor 
and  his  driver  50ft  across 
the  road  left  a deep  crater. 
It  also  left  Serbia’s  Kosovo 
region  wondering  whether 
it  would  pay  to  keep  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  in 
power. 

The  chancellor,  Radivoje 
Papovic.  and  the  chauffeur. 
Nikola  Lalic.  both  survived 
toe  blast  on  January  16. 
But  the  attack  on  the  two 

Serbs  has  poured  salt  on 
open  wounds  In  a region 
which  is  90  per  cent  ethnic 
Albanian.  Not  since  Mr  Mi- 
losevic rose  to  power  10 
years  ago  on  the  hack  of 
local  Serb  nationalism  has 
Kosovo's  tense  peace 
seemed  so  fragile. 

Serbia's  main  opposition 
movement,  Zajedno,  having 
eroded  the  president’s  au- 
thority with  nint*  weeks  of 
street  protests  against  elec- 
tion rigging,  fear  he  may 
play  "the  Kosovo  card", 
rallying  paranoia  and  pat- 
riotism to  his  cause. 

The  Socialist  regime  was 


quick  to  link  the  blast  to 
the  rallies.  The  Serb  mayor 
of  Pristina,  Dnsan  Static, 
said  that  “Albanian  terror- 
ists" behind  the  attack 
“receive  support  in  Bel- 
grade from  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  destabilise 
Serbia  for  two  months”. 

A fax  was  sent  to  Alba- 
nian-language  newspapers 
in  Pristina,  claiming  the 
bomb  as  the  work  of  the 
Kosovo  Liberation  Army, 


Albanian  guru  of  passive 
resistance,  Ibrahim  Rogova 

which  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  assassinations 
of  police  and  other  govern- 
ment employees. 

But  no  Albanian  claims 
to  have  come  across  any 
“freedom  fighters”. 

According  to  diplomats, 
whoever  wrote  the  first  two 
notes  claiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  killings  was 
not  a native  Albanian 
speaker. 

The  remote-controlled 


bomb  attack  was  a sophisti- 
cated operation.  Sources 
said  the  parked  car  used  to 
hide  the  bomb  had  been  im- 
pounded by  the  police  two 
months  before  the  blast  be- 
cause its  Albanian  owner 
did  not  have  a roadworthi- 
ness certificate. 

Whoever  planted  it.  the 
bomb  was  a reminder  of  at 
least  one  ethnic  conflict  in 
the  Balkans  which  haw  yet 
to  run  its  coarse. 

After  the  region  was 
stripped  of  its  autonomy  in 
1989,  the  Kosovo  Albanians 


opted  not  to  fight  Belgrade 
rule,  but  melted  away  to 
ran  their  own  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  social  services  in 
garages  and  cellars. 

The  guru  of  passive  resis- 
tance, Ibrahim  Rogova.  52- 
year-old  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  Kosovo 
(LDK),  claims  the  policy 
has  saved  his  people  from 
the  tote  of  the  Bosnian 
Muslims.  “What  we  have 
achieved  is  that  we  are  still 
here,”  he  said.  "We  are  still 
alive.  Albanians  continue 
to  live  in  Kosovo,  and  — al- 
though under  foreign  rule 


— we  have  built  up  a free 
space  for  ourselves.” 

Bnt  even  before  the 
bomb,  the  demonstrations 
changed  the  dynamics  of 
Kosovo  politics.  Since  Zaj- 
edno succeeded  in  damag- 
ing tbe  Milosevic  regime, 
there  has  been  Increasing 
pressure  from  Albanians 
for  their  leadership  to  fol- 
low suit. 

There  is  no  shortage  of 
discontent.  Kosovo  Is  the 
poorest  corner  of  a pauper- 
ised country.  And  in  an 
over-policed  state,  the 
greatest  concentration  of 
the  security  forces  Is  de- 
ployed against  the  Alba- 
nian community.  In  Pris- 
tina, Albanian  teenagers 
complain  of  being  beaten 
by  the  all-Serb  police,  some- 
times of  being  forced  to  eat 
the  improvised  textbooks 
from  their  garage  schools. 

Now,  for  toe  first  time 
since  he  was  chosen  as  the 
Kosovo  Albanian  leader  in 
1992,  Mr  Rugova’s  position 
is  under  threat.  In  Decem- 
ber. Adem  Demagi,  a civil 
rights  activist  who  was  a 
political  prisoner  for  28 


Court  refuses  to  recognise  opposition  victory  in  Belgrade 


Zorana  Vudcewlc 
in  Belgrade 


^BELGRADE  municipal 
"court  has  upheld  a deci- 
sion rejecting  an  election  vic- 
tory by  Serbia's  opposition  in 
tile  capital,  an  official  said 
yesterday. 

The  first  district  court  dis- 
missed an  appeal  by  the  city's 
electoral  commission  de- 
manding the  recognition  of 
the  opposition  victory,  the 


commission  chief,  Radomir 
Lazare  vie  said. 

The  city  electoral  commit 
sion  had  confirmed  toe  oppo- 
sition Zajedno  coalition  won  a 
majority  In  the  Belgrade  mu- 
nicipal assembly  but  the 
courts,  under  the  control  of 
ruling  Socialists,  overturned 
the  commission’s  decision. 

A clearly  angry  Mr  Lazare- 
vtc  Informed  a student  delega- 
tion of  the  decision.  "The  de- 
cision is  completely  against 
the  law,”  be  said. 


The  electoral  commission 
may  have  exhausted  all  legal 
avenues  and  will  meet  today 
to  discuss  its  next  move. 

“I  don’t  have  another 
country  to  live  in.  This  is  my 
only  country  and  I want  all  of 
this  solved  as  soon  as  pnwiw* 
and  according  to  the  law." 

He  said  the  authorities  hart 
given  Serbs  good  cause  for 
their  daily  protests.  “Truth 
and  justice  are  endangered. 
There  is  a legal  right  of  the 
people  to  start  a rebellion." 


Belgrade  analysts  said  the 
court  decision  may  set  the 
stage  for  a political  confronta- 
tion in  which  the  opposition 
and  the  ruling  Socialists  at- 
tempt to  form  rival  city 
governments. 

With  afl  its  legal  options 
spent,  the  city  commission 
may  choose  to  confirm  the 
opposition's  mandate  itself, 
allowing  it  to  constitue  a new 
municipal  government  de- 
spite the  court  rulings. 

— Reuter. 


years,  took  up  toe  leader- 
ship of  toe  IDE's  main 
rival,  the  Parliamentary 
Party  of  Kosovo  (PPK). 

Many  observers  believe 
that  if  the  Kosovo  Albani- 
ans hold  their  planned  elec- 
tions In  May.  Mr  Demaqi 
has  a chance  of  winning. 

Veton  Surroi.  editor  of  the 
Albanian-language  weekly 
Koha.  said  there  was  wide- 
spread disappointment  that 
the  international  recogni- 
tion Mr  Rogova  predicted 
for  Kosovo’s  independence 
had  tolled  to  materialise. 

Mr  Demaqi  also  appears 
to  have  won  toe  support  of 
toe  mother  country.  A tele- 
vision channel  beamed  into 
Kosovo  from  Albania  is 
paying  increasing  attention 
to  the  challenger. 

Mr  Demaql’s  deputy,  Baj- 
ram  KosmnJU  promised  that 

a PPK  win  In  May  would 
lead  to  more  active  resis- 
tance to  Serb  institutions. 
“Even  if  they  beat  us,"  Mr 
Kosumi  said,  “it  is  better 
than  to  go  on  waiting.” 

Mr  Rogova  warns  that 
such  a strategy  would  lead 
to  war  on  a Bosnian  scale, 
hut  the  PPK  disagrees. 

“If  we  go  on  like  this, 
people  will  lose  hope  in  a 
peaceful  solution,  and  that 
will  either  lead  to  capitula- 
tion or  a war,”  Mr  Kosumi 
said. 

He  argued  that  even  If  Mr 
Milosevic  tried  to  use  a 
more  assertive  Albanian 
opposition  as  a pretext  for  a 
new  nationalist  crusade,  he 
could  no  longer  count  on 
military  or  civilian  support 
to  start  a war. 

Other  Milosevic- watchers 
are  not  so  confident.  As  one 
diplomat  said:  *‘if  he’s 
pushed  hard  enough,  he’ll 
have  nothing  to  lose.” 
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News  in  brief 


Commando  plan  to 
catch  war  criminals 

THE  United  States  is  considering  the  creation  of  a special 
commando  unit  to  bring  accused  Bosnia  war  criminals  to  trial, 
the  White  Ho  use  said  yesterday. 

Its  press  secretary,  Mike  McCurry,  said  President  BQ1  Clin- 
ton had  not  made  a final  decision  on  creating  such  a force,  but 
the  concept  under  consideration  would  involve  a unit  separate 
from  the  Nato  peacekeeping  forces  now  in  Bosnia.  Government 
officials  said  the  suspects  would  he  brought  before  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  The  Hague  for  prosecution. 

Nato  defence  ministers  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
creating  an  International  police  force  to  track  down  those 
indicted  of  war  crimes,  bid  have  failed  to  agree  on  how  It  might 
be  constituted.  Pentagon  and  Nato  officials  have  repeatedly 
balked  at  the  idea  of  expanding  the  duties  of  the  current 
peacekeeping  force.  — Reuter,  Washington. 


Yeltsin  cancels  trip 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  yesterday  cancelled  plans  to  visit  the 
Netherlands  on  doctors’  orders,  deepening  concern  about  bis 
health  and  raising  new  doubts  about  his  ability  to  rule  Russia. 

A Kremlin  spokesman  said  doctors  bad  advised  Mr  Yeltsin, 
who  Is  recovering  from  pneumonia  at  a country  house  outside 
Moscow,  not  to  traveL  As  a result,  the  trip  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday  has  been  postponed.  The  spokesman  said  the  meeting 
between  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the  Dutch  prime  minister,  Wim  Kok, 
would  “take  place  in  Moscow  in  the  near  future". 

Mr  Yelstin,  who  has  not  made  a public  appearance  for  three 
weeks,  is  still  expected  to  meet  the  French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  outside  Moscow  an  Sunday.  — Reuter,  Moscow. 


‘Devil  worshippers’  arrested 

EGYPTIAN  university  students  are  being  asked  to  name  peers 
they  suspect  of  involvement  in  a Satanic  cult,  following  the  arrest 
of  about  80  alleged  devil  worshippers,  mostly  In  Cairo. 

Prosecutors  charged  45  youths  with  scorning  religion,  which 
carries  a maximum  penality  of  three  years  prison,  and  released  a 
further  31  on  bad.  Egyptian  newspapers  have  published  lurid 
confessions  by  arrested  members  of  the  supposed  sect  They  fold 
of  drug-fuelled  parties  where  members  drank  the  blood  of  sacri- 
ficed animals  and  indulged  in  orgies.  — Ben  Faulks.  Cairo. 


Street  vendors  run  amok 

HUNDREDS  of  street  vendors  ran  amok  in  the  Indonesian  capital 
yesterday  after  public-order  officials  drove  over  the  merchandise 
they  had  laid  out  oo  the  roadsides.  Angered  by  the  unprovoked 
action,  a 300-strong  mob  looted  and  set  alight  the  officials’  cars  In 
the  Tan  ah  A bang  district  of  Jakarta,  then  burnt  down  the  district 
chiefs  three-storey  office. 

Rioters  fleeing  the  district  dashed  with  hundreds  of  armed 
troops.  No  serious  casualties  were  reported  and  eight  street 
vendors  were  arrested.  — JohnAglionby >.  Jakarta. 


Turkey  claims  drug  success 

THE  Turkish  government  hit  back  yesterday  at  allegations  by 
Britain.  France  and  Germany  that  it  was  involved  in  drug- 
smuggling.  sajiing  it  had  made  more  drugs  seizures  than  any 
other  European  country. 

Ata  news  conference  yesterday  Tuncay  Yllmaz,  the  head  of 
operations  against  drug  traffickers  and  organised  crime,  said 
Turkey  seized  64  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  ofheroin  captured 
In  Europe  last  year  and  arrested  5£00  people.  "It  is  wrong  to 
disregard  this  and  define  Turkey  as  a country  ignoring  or  over- 
looking drug  smuggling  and  money  laundering."  he  said.  — Chris 
NuttaU.  Ankara 


Jagmetti  resigns  over  row 

SWITZERLAND'S  ambassador  to  the  United  States  resigned 
yesterday  amid  controversy  over  remarks  he  made  likening  the 
handling  of  the  Holocaust  gold  crisis  to  waging  a war. 

Carlo  Jagmetti  was  caught  in  the  centre  of  the  row  after  details 
of  a report  he  sent  back  to  Bern  in  December  were  leaked  to  a 
newspaper.  In  the  report  he  described  the  barrage  of  allegations 
as  a "war"  which  Switzerland  “must  fight  and  win  cm  two  fronts: 
foreign  and  domestic'',  and  spoke  of  opponents  who  "cannot  be 
trusted". 

The  foreign  minister,  Flavio  Cotti,  said  be  would  ask  the 
cabinet  f o begin  an  investigation  into  how  the  confidential  docu- 
ment was  made  public.  — AP.  Bent. 


A 6ft  Sin  leatherback  turtle  weighing  5501b  washed  up  on 
the  beach  yesterday  at  Locmariaquer,  France.  The  species 
is  very  rare  in  the  waters  off  the  Britaxwy  coast 


Israel  gets  new  law  chief 

ISRAEL'S  prime  minister , Binyamin  Netanyahu,  has  appointed 
an  attorney-general,  ha  iled  yesterday  as  “Mr  Clean”,  to  replace 
his  previous  choice,  who  ensnarled  his  party  In  scandal  and  a 
criminal  inquiry. 

Elvakim  Rubinstein,  a 49-year-old  Jerusalem  court  judge,  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  served  as  cabinet  secretary  in  the 
governments  of  bath  Mr  Netanyahu's  rightwing  Likud  party  and 
the  kite  Yitzhak  Rabin’s  Labour  party.  He  also  made  history  in 
Madrid  in  UWJ  as  chief  negotiator  at  Israel's  first  peace  talks  with 
Jordan  and  the  Palestinians. 

■'I  believe  he  will  3dd  a lot  of  honour  and  a lot  of  accountability 
to  the  judicial  system  in  Israel,"  Mr  Netanyahu  said  as  he 
announced  the  appointment  — Reuter.  Jerusalem. 


Briton  tipped  for  UN  post 

A BRITISH  diplomat.  Sir  Kieran  Prendergast  is  expected  to  be 
named  today  as  undersecretary -general  for  political  affairs,  one  of 
the  must  senior  posts  in  the  United  Nations  secretariat,  a UN 
source  said  yesterday. 

The  appointment  will  be  one  of  more  than  a dozen  to  be 
announced  by  the  secretary-general,  KoQ  Annan,  who  succeeded 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  on  January  1 and  Is  now  assembling  his 
own  warn  uf  officials.  A French  diplomat.  Bernard  Miyet,  Is  likely 
lobe  named  undersecretary-general  in  charge  of  UN  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  the  source  added.  — Reuter.  New  York. 
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It  began  with  a modest 
snuffling.  After  a couple 
of  days  it  became  a 
full-blown  virus. 

Now  it’s  official:  the 
theatre  world  is  sick. 


It  may  take  moi 

Zaire’s 


h government  forces  into  a fighting  machine 


Chris  Nfetoal  bi  Klgtf 


ZAIRE’S  ragged 

army  has  claimed 
the  first  Victory  of 
its  long  awaited 
counter-offensive 
against  Rwandan-backed 

rebels,  saying  it  has  taken  a 
town  it  has  never  admitted  to 
losing  In  the  first  place. 

Within  a few  days  of 
launching  Its  “total  and  dev- 
astating" attack  last  week 
against  the  guerrilla  Alliance 
of  Democratic  Forces  for  the 
Liberation  of  Congo-Zaire,  the 
government  nbinvs  to  have 
seized  Walikale. 

If  true,  it  is  a remarkable 
reversal  of  fortune  for  an 
army  which  crumbled  in  the 
face  of  the  rebel  onslaught  In 
eastern  Zaire  in  October. 
More  likely  the  battle  for  the 
town.  80  miles  west  of  rebel 
headquarters  in  Goma,  has 
only  begun. 

The  Zairean  army  is  keen 


to  revise  its  image  as  a force 
unable  to  do  much  but  loot, 
rape  and  Qee.  The  airport  at 
Kisangani  — the  northern 


base  for  the  government's 
strike  — Is  piled  high  with 

weapons  and  awash  with  sol- 
diers in  their  first  new  uni- 
forms in  years.  Newly  leased 
attack  helicopters  and  jets  sit 
on  the  runway. 

Zairean  radio  has  conjured 
up  unswerving  International 

support  for  the  counter- 
attack. Top  of  the  list  is  a 
promise  of  assistance  from 
Libya,  including  air  strikes 
by  Colonel  Gadafy's  pilots. 

But  most  faith  is  placed  in 
white  mercenaries.  Their 
Belgian  leader  *»iaiwm  to  have 
about  300  men.  The  single 
largest  contingent  Is  Serb, 
with  some  French,  American 
and  British  hired  guns 
thrown  in.  The  body  of  a 
white  man  MTiflri  in  action 
was  delivered  to  Kisangani  at 
the  weekend.  - 

But  the  mercenaries  are  un- 


likely to  make  a difference,  on 
their  own.  Soldiers  from  the 
much  vaunted  South  African 
firm  Executive  Outcomes 
strengthened  government 
forces  in  Angola. anil  Sierra 
Leone  against  rebel  armies, 
but  in  both  cases  they  were 
backing  a reasonably  well;  or- 
ganised military. 

In  Zaire  the  “white  legion” 

Is  fighting  alongside  an  army 
more  noted  for  inspiring 
terror  in  the  general  popula- 
tion than  in  the  enemy'.  And 
the  troops  include  ageing  gen- 
darmes from  Katanga’s  abor- 
tive secessionist  war  so  years 
ago,  who  do  not  even  scare 
the  civilians. 

The  obstacles  which  slowed 
the  rebel  advance  toward  Ki- 
sangani after  its  initial  gains 
are«also  likely  to  hamper  the 
government  offensive.  Sol- 
diers and.  supplies  have  to  be 
moved  to  a front  200  miles  or 
more  from,  the  city  on  de- 
crepit roads  — where  they 
exist  at  all  — along  which  lor- 
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ries  move  at  snail's  pace.  Sup- 
ply lines  wDl  be  long  and  vul- 
nerable to  attack. 

Supplying  Kisangani  Is  a 
laborious  exercise.  Every- 
thing which  comes  from  the 
Zairean  capital,  Kinshasa, 
must  do  so  by  air  or  by  a 
three-week  haul  up  the  river. 

Even  with  the  helicopters, 
the  bulk  of  troops  win  have  to 
be  moved  east  fry  road.  Given 
that  an  the  region’s  function- 
ing airports  are  in  rebel  hands, 
government  forces  can  only  fly 


aster  east  as  uiaangani  They 
stand  little  chance  of  taking 
airports  in  the  feast,  though 
they  could  opt  to  destroy  than. 

Still,  the  rebels  have  a large 
area  of  territory  to  defend  — 
400  miles  long  and  up  to  iso 
miles  wide  in  places  — with 
limited  soldiers,  weapons  and 
finance.  If  the  Zairean  army 


proves  successful  in  driving 
back  the  rebels,  it  will  proba- 
bly Dace  Rwandan  soldiers  in- 
tent on  preventing  it  getting 
near  the  border. 


Perhaps  as  crucial  as  any- 
thing in  deciding  the  outcome 
will  be  the  fate,  of  Mobutu 
Sese  Sefc*v.  who.-  has  spent 
most  of  the  past,  few  months 

to  France  wfth  cancer. 

He  returned  home  briefly 
before  Christinas  to  try  to  put 
his  high  command  In  order. 
Out.  went  some  of  the  rela- 
tives who  bled  the  army  dry 
of  funding  and  equipment, 
never  thinking  it  would  have 
tofightawar. 

' The  new  army  chief  of  staff, 
General  Mahele  Lieko  Bo- 
kungo,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  able  Zairean  mili- 
tary, commanders. 

But  even  in  his  decline,  Mr 
Mobutu  has  shied  away  from 
investing  too  much  power  in 
any  potential  rival.  He  has 
since  returned  to  France. 

If  he  finally  succumbs  to 
cahcer,  the  war  for  eastern 
Zfeire  may  prove  not  nearly  as 
important  to  the  army  as  the 
battle  to  succeed  Africa's 
longest  serving  autocrat. 


Lebanese  village  lives  in  shadow  of  Israeli  massacre 


A year  on,  grieving 
families  still 
refuse  to  forgive 
the  ‘Zionist  devil* 1 *. 

Shyam  Bhatia 

reports  from  Qana 

NEARLY  a year  after 
Israeli  artillery  shells 
killed  more  than  100 
civilians  and  wounded 
twice  that  number  in  the 
south  Lebanon  village  of 
Qana,  local  families  are 
still  grieving. 

Black  flags  fly  from  the 
homes  of  the  victims,  who 
were  sheltering  Inside  a 
United  Nations  base  which 
went  up  In  flames  when  it 
was  ML 

The  Shi'ite  village  of 
10,000  has  since  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

“I  will  never  forget  that 
black  day.”  says  All  Rabm 
tallah,  a 30-year-old  black- 
smith from  the  adjoining 
village  of  Siddiqin  who  lost 
his  wife,  parents,  three 
brothers,  two  sisters  and 
two  nieces. 

“I  saw  everything,  the 
blood  the  flesh  and  I lost 
my  mind.  I even  started  to 
sing.  I lost  my  mind  for  a 
whole  day." 

Mr  Rahmatallah  sur- 
vived because  he  left  the 
compound  to  fetch  water. 
When  be  returned,  be 
found  10  of  his  family  dead. 

His  son  Hussein,  aged 
three,  was  the  only  one 
alive,  and  the  Injuries  to 
his  neck,  face  and  knees 
were  so  serious  UN  person- 
nel at  the  scene  pronounced 
him  dead.  Arrangements 
for  his  body  to  be  sent  to 
the  morgue  were  only  can- 
celled when  Mr  Rahma  tal- 
lah Insisted  on  examining 
the  boy  himself. 

“Hussein  nearly  lost  his 
leg  because  gangrene  had 
set  in  and  the  doctors 
wanted  to  amputate."  he 
says.  “But  thank  God  the  Is- 
lamic connnmittee  In  Lon- 
don agreed  to  sponsor  him 
in  a London  hospit&L  Now 
he  is  back  home  and  lives 
with  his  grandfather.” 

Mr  Rahmatallah,  like 
many  other  male  survivors, 
has  followed  local  custom 
and  married  his  wife’s  sis- 
ter Zahra,  aged  20. 

“I  did  not  want  to  marry 


Armed  Israeli  soldiers  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Israeli-controlled  section  of  central  Hebron  yesterday 


him,”  she  weeps,  “but  the 
family  said  Hussein  would 
be  mistreated  by  a stranger. 
So  I gave  in." 

His  cousin  All  Sadallah,  a 
29-year-old  farmer,  also 

married  his  late  wife’s  sis- 

ter. He  lost  29  members  of 
his  family,  including  three 
of  his  five  children. 

“I  saw  everything  by  my- 
self’ be  says,  fingering  a 
laminated  card  with  the 
black-and-white  portraits 

of  his  wife  and  children. 

“After  four  months  I 
married  my  wife’s  sister. 


but  I cannot  stay  at  home  — 

I have  bad  dreams.  Some- 
times when  1 drive  1 have  to 
stop.  To  this  day  I can  see 
the  clothes  my  wife  and 
children  were  wearing.” 

He  survived  because  he 

was  evacuated  to  a medical 

centre  a few  hundred  yards 
away;  seconds  later  the 
compound  was  hiL 

Many  villagers  hi  Qana 
fear  another  massacre- 
Their  village  is  on  the  front 
line  of  the  Israeli  army’s 
war  of  attrition  with 
Hizbullah. 


On  the  outskirts  of  Qana, 
families  wake  each  day  to 
see  the  mini-fortresses  pat- 
rolled by  the  Israelis  and 
their  Lebanese  militia,  the 
South  Lebanon  Army  (SLA). 
From  time  to  time  they  see 
rocket  attacks  and  gunfire 
exchanges. 

No  one  in  Qana  behaves' 
Israel’s  explanation  that  the 
massacre  was  caused  by 
“human  error”.  The  Jewish 
state,  they  say,  represents 
the  forces  of  darkness. 

“Well  never  forget  the 
Sabra  andShatfia  massacres 


in  1982;  m never  believe  the 
Israelis,"  says  Mohammed 
Bazik,  owner  of  a photo- 
graphic shop.  “They  may 
shake  you  by  the  hand,  but 
they  are  always  prepared  to 
stab  you  In  the  back.  All 
Jews  are  the  same." 

At  the  cemetery  where 
the  106  victims  are  burled, 
a sign  says:  “Qana,  a holy 
place  for  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  shelled  by  the  Zionist 
devil.  We  are  proud  of  our 
martyrs.” 

Qana  is  the  biblical  Cana 
where  Jesus  miraculously 
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changed  water  into  wine. 

• The  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter, Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
told  parliament  yesterday 
that  a “bridging  formula” 
was  being  sought  between 
Israeli  and  Syrian  positions 
to  restart  their  peace  talks. 

Israel  broke  oft  the  talks 
last  March  after  a series  of 
Palestinian  suicide  bomb- 
ing. Yesterday  Mr  Netan- 
yahu appointed  the  defence 
minister,  Yitzhak  Morde- 
chai,  to  lead  talks  with 
Syria  “if  and  when  such  ne- 
gotiations open”. 


I’m  no  Mother  Teresa,  says  Kahn 


With  polling  day 
only  a week  away, 
Imran  (right)  defends 
himself  against 
accusations  about 
his  playboy  past  to 
Suzanne  Goldenberg 


IMRAN  KHAN  made  no 
apologies  yesterday  for  his 
playboy  past,  but  acknowl- 
edged that  his  former  exploits 
were  taking  a toll  cm  his  cam- 
paign in  Pakistan’s  general 
election. 

Mr  Khan  did  not  deny  the 
Los  Angeles  heiress  Site 
White's  allegations  that  he  is 
the  tether  of  her  four-year-old 
daughter  Tyrian. 

“1  never  denied  the  test  that 
I lived  that  life.  Given  the 
chance  again,  maybe  I would 
have  lived  my  life  differ- 
ently,” he  said  yesterday,  his 
first  day  away  from  the  cam- 
paign trail  since  December. 

Bat  he  said  be  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  way  he  behaved 
before  be  returned  to  a more 
Islamic  life  four  years  ago. 

“At  most  it  would  raise 
issues  about  my  character  if  I 


had  gone  around  saying  I was 
an  angel  and  leading  the  life 
of  Mother  Teresa,"  he  said. 

Mr  Khan  Is  visibly  dis- 
turbed by  the  nastiness  of  the 
campaign,  but  claims  his  two 
main  rivals  — the  Pakistan 
Muslim  League's  Nawaz.  Sha- 
rif. and  Benazir  Bhutto  of  the 
Pakistan  People’s  Party.  — 
were  so  sullied  by  their  past 
performances  that  they  had 
no  other  grounds  on  which  to 
attack  him. 

"The  only  way  they  could 
attack  me  was  either  on  the 
Jewish  conspiracy  — basi- 
cally Jemima  — or  my  past 
life  supposedly  as  a playboy." 

His  chances  of  victory  in 
the  elections,  on  February  3, 
are  remote. 

This  whole  Idea  of  fighting 
elections  was  to  look  towards 
the  future.  Surely,  we  didn’t 


expect  a party  which  started 
In  September  could  win  elec- 
tions in  February." 

He  added:  "If  on  the  last 
day,  the  silent  voters  decide 
to  come  out  we  could  get  an 
upset  or  we  could  get  a com- 
plete wipe-out.” 

But  he  said  his  Pakistan 
Tehreek-e-Insaaf  party  was  in 

politics  for  tile  long  term. 
“Putting  our  party  through 
the  fire  will  help  us  know  the 
men  from  the  boys,  to  sort 
them  out" 

Apart  from  Mr  Khan,  who  is 
contesting  nine  seats,  few  of 
Tehreek'a  members  are  public 
figures  or  have  experience.of 
politics,  a big  liability  in  a 
country  whose  rulers  have 
strong  local  organisations. 

Although  the  party  cam- 
paigns on  issues  such  as  jus- 
tice, honesty  in  public  life, 
education  and  development, 
these  are  often  overshadowed 
by  Mr  Khan's  feme.  "We  run 
the  whole  party  on  issues,  but 
the  problem  is  they  get 
drowned  in  personalities,” 
said  Parvez  Hassan,  a lawyer 
standing  in  Lahore. 

But  critics  say  Mr  Khan 
shows  tittle  understanding  of 
politics,  despite  his  convic- 
tion that  ms  captaincy  of 
Pakistan's  cricket  team  has 
given  him  the  skills  to  assem- 
ble qualified  administrators. 
Beyond  his  claim  to  be  un- 
tainted by  political  corrup- 


tion, Pakistani  commentators 
say  ha  has  little  to  offer. 

During  his  conversation  yes- 
terday, he  switched  bewilder - 
Ingly  between  his  support  for 
the  hanging  of  the.  corrupt  to 
the  death  cf  t^hfirirpn  flmm  lar-tr 

of  dean  drinking  water  and 
the  need  for  a debate  on  the 
foil  implementation,  of  Islamic 

sharia  law.  He  was  unclear 
whether  he  supported  its 
wholesale  adoption 

He  said,  he  admired  Tur- 
key's prime  minister,  Erba- 
kan Necmettin,  for  his'dedica- 

tion  to  social  work,  but 
admitted  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Mr  Necmettin’s 
Welfare  Party  was  considered 
conservative. 

He  praised  China,  Vietnam 
and  Malaysia  for  Imposing 
the  death  penalty  for  corrup- 
tion, saying  he  supported  the 
measure  for  Pakistan.  “With- 
out any  doubt  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  With  Islam.  That  has 
to  do  with  the  survival  of 
Pakistan."  he  said. 

He  Is  less  certain  whether 
dilld  labour  is  wrong  when 
schools  offer  poor  education 
and  children,  can  learn  -a 
trade.  “What  else  Is  a child 
going  to  do  if  be  doesn't  have 
a school  to  go  to.  It’s  not  an 
Ideal  situation  but  at  least  he 
is  providing  an  income  for  his 
family.” 


02  front 


Republicans 
show  colours 


Christopher  Zbm  In  Sydney 


AUSTRALIA’S  National 
Day,  which  commemo- 
rates the  arrival  of  the 
Convict  fleet  in  1788,  was  over- 
shadowed  yesterday  by  a 
renewed  push  to  break  the 
constitutional  ties  with  Brit- 
ain and  a looming  Aboriginal 

land-rights  crisis. 

The  republican  movement 
stepped  up  its  campaign  to  en- 
sure that  an  Australian  head 
of  state,  not  the  British  mon- 
arch, will  open  the  Sydney 
2000  Olympic  Games. 

- And  Ausflag,  a well-con- 
nected group  pressing  for  a 
change  of  flag,  unveiled  a de- 
sign featuring  the  Southern 
Cross  and  omitting  the  Union 
Jack. 

Even  the -Australian  of  the 
Year,  the  Nobel  medicine 
prizewinner  Professor  Peter 
Doherty,  supported  republi- 
can Ideals. 

But  a growing  dispute  with 
Aboriginals  about  their  title 
to  land  provoked  by  a high 
court  ruling  last,  month, 
threatens  to  dominate  and  de- 
stabilise the  political  scene 
this  year  far  more  than  argu- 
ments about  republicanism. 

Ironically  It  was  the 


Queen's  representative,  Gov- 
ernor-General Sir  William 
Deane,  and  not  the  prime 
minister,  John  Howard,  who 
spoke  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  in 
his  Australia  Day  address. 

"We  must  achieve  It  by  the 
year  2Q0L  otherwise  we’ll 
eater  the  second  century  of 
our  nation  as  a diminished 
people,"  he  said. 

A key  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  was  meant  to  be 
land.  In  1992,  a high  court  rul- 
ing recognised  native  title 
and  overturned  Captain 
Cook's  claim  to  the  continent. 
Now  -the  prime  minister  is 
being  pressed  by  farmers  and 
miners  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  to  extinguish  native 
title  rights  in  much  of  the 
country. 

This  is  because  the  high 
court  ruled  last  month,  in  the 
Wflc  ease  that  pastoral  leases, 
which  cover  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  country,  are  not  neces- 
sarily safe  from  Aboriginal 
land  claims. 

The  Wlk  case  , has  sparked 
crisis,  meetings  -in  the  past 
week  as  the  mining  and  fann- 
ing industries,  politicians, 
and'  Aborigines  come  to 
terms  with  Its  far-reaching 
implications.' 
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Racism  must  be  tackled 

John  Major  should  prove  his  Euro-credentials 


JOHN  MAJOR  has  always  had  a good 
press  on  race.  Unlike  his  predecessor, 
he  has  never  played  the  race  card.  Far 
from  talking  about  the  dangers  of  being 
“ swamped"  by  immigrants,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  publicly  committed  him- 
self to  work  towards  a society  where 
racial  prejudice  “shrinks,  and  then 
withers  away  for  reasons  of  simple 
straightforward  justice.”  So  even  if 
there  were  not  an  election  looming  — 
and  a need  to  win  ethnic  votes  — he 
ought  to  be  intervening  now  with  those 
ministers  who  decided  to  veto  the  pro- 
posals for  a centre  to  monitor  racism 
across  the  European  Union.  Yet  once 
again,  as  we  reported  yesterday,  Brit- 
ain is  out  on  its  own  fighting  to  resist  a 
modest  and  sensible  move  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  The  fee t that  the  veto  is 
prompted  more  by  Europhobia  than 
racism,  should  not  stay  his  hand 
Europe's  rising  racism  is  far  too  grim  a 
development  for  any  complacency. 

Last  week's  interception  in  Scandina- 
via of  letter  bombs  destined  for  mixed- 
race  couples  in  Britain  is  only  the  latest 
development  in  an  ominous  picture.  As 
we  reported  last  week.  Combat  18  mem- 
bers, the  probable  letter  bomb  perpetra- 
tors form  a minor  neo-Nazi  movement 
which  has  fallen  into  disairay.  But  they 
do  underline  the  need  for  a European 
wide  monitoring  group.  There  are  far 
more  effective  racist  groups  in  the  pu- 
trid underground  which  spawned  Com- 
bat 18.  The  recession  may  be  lifting  in 
Europe  but  the  flood  of  refugees  has 
produced  fetid  breeding  conditions  for 
far-right  groups.  Look  at  the  rise  of  the 
extreme  right  in  France  and  Germany. 
Sensibly,  the  European  Union  planned 
to  establish  an  anti-racist  centre  which 
would  collect  evidence  of  the  activities 
and  links  between  far  right  groups  in 
different  states.  The  was  to  an- 
nounce agreement  on  Thursday  at  the 
launch  of  the  European  Year  Against 
Racism  in  the  Hague.  Fourteen  member 


states  of  the  EU  were  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  Only  the  UK  was  opposed. 

Britain's  Europhobes  have  wider 
fears.  Europe  has  sex  discrimination 
and  equal  pay  directives,  but  no  direc- 
tive on  racial  equality.  Race  was  not  on 
the  agenda  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
was  drafted  after  the  second  world  war. 
Now  the  Inter-Governmental  Confer- 
ence provides  an  opportunity  to  amend 
the  Treaty  and  strengthen  Europe’s 
resistance  to  racism.  Far  from  shrink- 
ing from  this  exercise,  Britain  should 
be  in  the  lead  What  could  be  more 
serious  than  the  return  of  fascism  to 
parts  of  the  continent  Ironically,  the 
UK  has  more  experience  than  most 
member  states  in  fighting  racism  hav- 
ing passed  its  first  anti-discrimination 
laws  25  years  ago  and  having  had  a 
unified  central  agency  for  combating 
discrimination  since  then.  For  all  the 
shortcomings  of  our  present  system,  we 
are  in  an  ideal  position  to  advise  other 
states  and  the  European  Commission. 
There  was  a tentative  plan  for  just  such 
an  initiative  during  the  1992  UK  Presi- 
dency, but  euroscepticism  triumphed 
and  the  Prime  Minister  backed  away. 

There  are  more  self-serving  reasons 
why  the  Prime  Minister  should  act  His 
readiness  to  talk  to  the  Asian  Voice,  the 
British  ethnic  newspaper  — and  his 
recent  trip  to  India  — demonstrate  Mr 
Major’s  determination  to  woo  the  1.2 
million  Asian  votes  in  the  next  election. 
Yet  his  Government’s  record  on  racial 
discrimination  in  the  UK  is  extremely 
poor.  His  Home  Secretary  has  blatantly 
played  the  race  card  in  pushing 
through  the  Asylum  Act.  Even  Gillian 
Shephard  the  Employment  Secretary, 
was  opposed  to  the  criminal  sanctions 
which  came  into  force  yesterday  for 
employing  illegal  immigants.  These 
will  only  increase  discrimination 
against  ethnic  workers.  Europe  offers 
John  Major  an  opportunity  to  refurbish 
his  anti-racist  credentials. 


Swapping  one  fraud  for  another 

Capitalism’s  growing  pains  are  a high  price  for  Albania  to  pay 


ALBANIA  under  its  previous  commu- 
nist rulers  was  a “bunker  state”.  Its 
people  lived  behind  iron  frontiers,  shut 
off  by  Enver  Hoxha  from  the  outside 
world  Its  countryside  was  littered  with 
concrete  boxes.  But  the  phrase,  coined 
by  the  current  post-communist  ruler 
President  Sali  Beris ha,  is  now  in  need 
of  revision.  The  new  Albania  is  wide 
open  to  the  world  and  the  bunkers  are 
used  as  sheep  or  goat  pens.  A more 
appropriate  term  would  be  the  "pyra- 
mid state"  in  which  Mr  Berisha  strad- 
dles the  apex  of  a barely  democratic 
regime,  while  thousands  of  citizens 
have  been  beggared  by  fraudulent  in- 
vestment scams.  No  one  would  wish  to 
revive  the  old  days  when  the  country 
was  a state  socialist  theme  park.  Yet 
many  Albanians  now  demonstrating 
from  Wore  to  Shkoder  feel  they  are  the 
victims  of  a huge  deception. 

A year  ago.  Albania’s  transformation 
was  being  welcomed  by  enthusiastic 
proponents  of  open  market  economics. 
Admittedly  GDP  had  fallen  between 
1989  and  1992  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
while  industry  had  collapsed  and  most 
agriculture  had  turned  to  subsistence 
farming.  But  the  economy  then  began 
to  expand  by  an  average  annual  rate  of 
nine  per  cent  from  1993  through  1995. , 
Critics  complained  that  up  to  one  third 
of  more  than  $2  billion  of  foreign  aid 
had  been  illegally  diverted.  But  some  1 
advisers  regarded  this  as  a price  worth 
paying  for  a vibrant  "transition  econo- , 
my",  even  describing  Albania  as  the 
IMF’s  best  pupiL  There  was  some  con- 


The  easy  way  to  be  a Europhile 


But  if  handouts  are  so  powerful  why  is  Germany  so  keen? 


PSST  . . . Ever  wondered  why  the  Irish 
are  so  keen  on  the  European  Union?  If 
so.  merely  look  at  a written  answer  in 
last  Friday's  Hansard.  The  information 
lists  the  net  contribution  or  benefit  per 
head  for  each  country  from  the  EU 
budget.  Ireland,  with  £439  each  year  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  of  its 
population,  emerges  as  by  far  the  big- 
gest beneficiary,  pulling  in  £150  more 
than  its  closest  rival,  Greece. 

The  result?  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Irish  are  as  enthusiastic  pro-Europeans  i 
as  the  British  are.  for  the  most  part, ' 
pragmatically  lukewarm.  Britain,  by 1 
contrast,  is  one  of  several  net  contribu- 
tors to  the  budget  In  spite  of  all  manner 
of  European  subsidies  to  various  Brit- 
ish regions  and  interest  groups,  we  i 
remain,  in  spite  of  our  celebrated  j 
rebate,  givers  rather  than  receivers,  j 
Unlike  the  Irish,  every  one  of  us  pays 
out  £67.50  net  to  the  EU  each  year.  I 

In  Eurosceptic  circles  it  has  become  i 


fashionable  to  imply  that  national  en- 
thusiasm for  Europe  can  be  calibrated 
to  this  calculus  of  budgetary  contribu- 
tion or  benefit  According  to  this 
theory,  it  is  unsurprising  that  budget- 
ary “winners”,  like  Ireland,  Greece, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  are  pro-Europeans, 
and  that  “losers”,  like  the  UK,  should 
be  more  inclined  to  be  anti. 

The  only  problem  with  such  rigid 
materialism  is  that  it  does  nothing  to 
explain  the  German  view  of  Europe. 
Every  German  contributes  precisely 
twice  as  much  per  head  to  the  EU 
budget  as  we  do.  If  feelings  against 
Europe  were  as  as  easy  to  relate  to 
personal  profit  and  loss  as  the  Euros- 
ceptics imagine,  then  Germany  would 
be  the  most  anti-European  nation  in  the 
EU.  Instead  it  is  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic. It  all  goes  to  show  that  the 
momentum  towards  unification  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  economic  rationality  and 
everything  to  do  with  political  passion. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lord  Rogers’ 
cultural  life 


A prison  policy  adrift 


A single  mother 
answers  back 


"THERE  is  a danger  that  cre- 
I a ting  the  new  cultural  life 


cem  about  rogue  financial  operations, 
but  in  many  cases  these  were  simply 
invited  to  legalise  themselves  as  private 
banks. 

Mr  Berisha  was  treated  very  indul- 
gently too  last  year  when  he  rigged  the 
parliamentary  elections:  under  mild 
pressure  he  only  agreed  to  revise  a 
handful  of  results.  No  doubt  it  helped 
that  he  leads  the  new  Democrats 
against  Socialists  who  still  retain  some 
links  with  the  past  Mr  Berisha  also 
earned  Western  tolerance  by  his  resis- 
tance to  any  pan-Albanian  tendency 
which  might  add  to  problems  in  Ser- 
bian Kosovo  or  Western  Macedonia. 

Even  today  the  riots  across  Albania, 
as  desperate  savers  realise  how  they 
have  been  gulled  by  pyramid  frauds, 
are  not  always  being  taken  as  seriously 
as  they  should-  It  is  suggested  that  this 
is  all  part  of  the  growing  pains  of 
capitalism  — which  Russia,  Romania, 
and  Bulgaria  have  also  been  through.  If 
so  it  is  an  unacceptable  price  to  pay. 
Rather  than  insist  on  speeding  up  pri- 
vatisation, the  IMF  should  have  been 
urging  Mr  Berisha  to  stamp  out  these 
pyramid  schemes  (in  which  some  of  his 
own  ministers  appear  to  be  involved) 
from  the  outset  In  spite  of  his  belated 
pledge  of  compensation,  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  money  will  come  from.  His 
assumption  of  special  powers  and  the 
return  to  anti-communist  rhetoric 
against  the  opposition  are  disturbing 
signs.  Mr  Berisha 's  own  re-election  is 
due  soon:  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
postpone  a contest  that  he  may  lose. 


1 a ting  the  new  cultural  life 
that  Richard  Rogers  rightly 
calls  for  (The  life  of  brain.  Jan- 
uary 25)  will  simply  be 
reduced  to  a euphemism  for 
spending  leisure  time 

The  creation  of  new  unitary 
authorities  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  reinvent  the 
idea  of  city  states,  small  i 
enough  to  create  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  a vibrant  commu- 1 
nity.  where  cultural  activity  is 
encouraged.  Why  not  ensure  . 
that  every  new  urban-develop- 
ment project  includes  work-  < 
shops,  galleries  and  theatres?  , 

We  need  to  give  cultural  ac- ' 
tivrty  a better  profile  In  our  I 
schools.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
taken  part  in  a production  or 
performed  in  an  orchestra 
knows  that  the  self-discipline 
and  team  work  required  is 
every  bit  as  rigorous  as  that 
riafrnpd  for  the  cadet  corps. 

But  we  also  need  a new 
spirit  That  means  creating  a 
climate  in  which  people  are 
not  afraid  of  the  uncomfort-, 
able  truths  which  so  often 
form  great  art  We  must  free 
ourselves  from  the  images  of 
Hollywood  which,  so  often, 
leave  us  with  an  unappeased 
hunger  for  something  more 
cathartic. 

But  do  we  really  understand 
what  the  cultural  strengths  of 
the  present  might  be?  Are  we 
still  not  in  some  way  hound  to 
delusions  of  grandeur  arising 
from  the  feet  that  we  walk  the 
same  little  corner  of  the  planet 
that  Shakespeare,  Dickens 
and  the  Victorians  once  did? 

P R Walker. 

Orchid  House. 

Cooksbridge,  East  Sussex. 


THE  news  that  asylum- 
seekers  may  be  de- 
tained on  a ship  in  Port- 
land Harbour  (Prison  ship 
will  give  more  cells.  January 
16)  is  sad  and  shocking.  This 
idea  has  been  tried  before 
and  failed.  The  precedent 
was  the  use  of  the  Earl  Wil- 
liam Sealink  ferry  moored  oft 
Harwich  in  1987.  This  disas- 
trous policy  was  abandoned 
after  it  almost  resulted  in 
loss  of  life  when  the  ship 
went  adrift  in  a storm. 

Detention  of  asylum-seekers 
has  risen  to  nearly  800  people 
at  any  one  time.  Many  are 
held  in  regular  prisons.  Immi- 
gration authorities  can  detain 
asylum-seekers  indefinitely,  a 
power  unchallengeable  by  ha- 
beas corpus.  Our  immigration 
authorities  can  move  de- 
tainees without  any  notifica- 
tion to  lawyers  or  friends.  At 
the  end  of  1996,  about  150 
people  in  detention  had  been 
there  for  a year  or  more.  The 
agony  of  not  knowing  their 
length  of  detention  is  trau- 
matic and  expensive. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  detention  ship  will  be  the 
Increased  inaccessibility  of 
many  lawyers  and  friends. 
Legal  services  will  be 
stretched  beyond  the  limit  and  : 
thecost  offeres  will  beprohib- 
itive  to  most  of  those  who  j 
might  visit  A detention  ship  , 
will  contravene  (further  to ' 
what  our  immigration  policy  ! 
already  does)  several  of  the  i 
principles  adopted  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  1988  for  1 
the  Protection  of  All  Persons  I 
Under  Any  Form  of  Detention 
or  Imprisonment  1 

The  Government  has  stated  I 


that  asylum-seekers  are  not 
held  just  to  deter  others;  but  to 
see  how  detention  is  used,  it  Is 
hard  not  to  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion. The  idea  of  this  deten- 
tion ship  should  be  dropped. 
Bernard  Elliot. 

Jesuit  Refugee  Service. 

John  Joseet 

Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
Representative  for  Refugees. 
Marie  Power. 

Conference  of  Religions 
(Social  Justice  Desk). 
Margaret  Healy. 

Kalayaan. 

Louise  Zanre. 

Pax  Christ! 

Michael  Feeney. 

Westminster  Diocese. 

Ray  Collier. 

Colomban  Fathers, 
c/o  162  Stockwell  Road, 
London  SW99TQ. 


Dr  de  Bono 
in  the  frame 


HAVING  read  Edward  de 
Bono's  article  debunking 


I 1 Bono's  article  debunking 
the  philosophers  of  Ancient 
Greece,  while  promoting  him- 
self as  a guide  in  a truly  Intel- 
ligent new  century  (Essay. 
January  25),  I thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  visit 
his  website  (http://www.edw- 
debono.com/)  and  see  how 
right-brain  would  be  its  de- 
sign and  content.  1 had  in 
mind  the  last  sentence  of  bis 
article:  “We  need  to  learn  to 
design  *what  can  he’." 

My  surprise  and  disap-, 
pomtment  was  considerable. 
This  site  has  got  to  be  the 
most  reactionary,  mercenary , 
and  altogether  convergent  ex- 
ample of  cyberspace  design  to 


safe 


date.  Dr  de  Bono’s  pictures 
are  even  placed  In  the  stereo- 
typical propagandist  promi- 
nences associated  with  old 
Second  and  Third  World 
monomaniacs. 

This  website's  cynical  ap- 
proach to  web  surfers  and 
browsers  is  so  obvious  that 
perhaps  the  de  Bono  empire 
does  not  even  deserve  this 


negative  feedback.  Please 
wake  up  and  exercise  basic 
cyberspace  etiquette  rather 
than  inflict  old  fashioned  and 
left-brained  mediocrities  that 
issue  unchecked  from  unchal- 
lenged cultural  smugness  and 
philistinism. 

Peter  McGuire, 
la  Lldegett  Park  Avenue, 
Leeds,  W Yorks. 


Mr  Soros,  please  open  up  | Jewels  and  jobs 


GEORGE  Saras  has  done 
much  good  and  been  the 


%5lmuch  good  and  been  the 
object  of  vile  abuse,  but  un- 
critical articles  (Soros  buys 
hatred  in  East,  January  20) 
are  inappropriate.  To  tar  citi- 
zens of  ex-Communist 
countries  who  disagree  with 
the  Soros  message  as  tradi- 
tion-bound anti-Semites  Just 
because  of  the  nations  of  their 
birth  is  modern  Macarthyism. 

Open  Media  Institutes  are 
not  always  reliable  sources  of 
unbiased  information.  For 
instance,  it  is  simply  untrue  to 
say  that  only  progovernment 
papers  in  Albania  published  a 
blank  page  in  protest  at  the 
financial  backing  given  by 
Soros  to  one  of  their  rivals, 
Koha  Jone.  Even  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  ex-Communists 
criticised  the  distortion  of  the 
media  market 

Given  the  non-transparent 
nature  of  Soros's  Quantum 
Fund,  fears  In  small  states 
that  he  could  develop  an  eco- 
nomic monopoly,  as  well  as  a 
quasi-monopoly  position  in 
their  media  and  academic  life, 
are  not  unreasonable,  though 
perhaps  unfounded.  To  allay 
those  suspicions,  Soros  must 
do  more  than  talk  of  the  “open 
society”. 

Mark  Almond. 

Oriel  College, 

Oxford  0X1 4EW. 


INSTEAD  of  blaming  all  crit- 
icism of  Soros’s  activities  ou 


lldsm  of  Soros’s  activities  on 
“central  European  ethnic 
grudges",  ask  what  it  is  that 
brings  together  such  unlikely 
allies  as  Albanian  President 
Berisha.  Slovakian  Prime 
Minister  Meciar  and  Belaru- 
sian President  Lukash  enka? 

Soros's  philanthropy  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  setting  up 
of  “brains  trusts".  Millions  of 
his  dollars  have  been  used  to 
shore  up  politically  aligned 
papers  and  even  parties.  All 
too  often  they  have  employed 
their  high  standing  in  West- 
ern circles  to  sanitise  and  re- 
legitimise the  old  Communist 
establishments. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad 
had  Soros  stuck  to  his  policy 
of  abjuring  all  business  inter- 
ests hi  this  region.  Since  1994, 
however,  his  Investments 
have  increased  steadily  in 
those  countries  where  his  in- 
tellectual and  political  prote- 
ges have  come  to  power. 

Until  Soros  defines  his 
“open  society”,  there  will  be 
those  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  wifi  regard  his 
polemical  philosophising  as 
an  attempt  to  take  the  moral 
high  ground  while  rubbishing 
whatever  he  dislikes. 
Johnathan  Sonley. 

V6csey  5JIL9. 

Budapest  1055,  Hungary. 


YOU  arrive  at  the  wrong 
conclusion  in  suggesting 


Y conclusion  in  suggesting 
that  1,000  jobs  at  De  Beers' 
Central  Selling  Organisation 
In  London  are  under  threat  as 
a result  of  the  commission  of 
enquiry  into  South  Africa's  di- 
amond industry  (Diamond  Jobs 
under  threat.  January  24). 

South  Africa's  diamond 
production  la  already  sorted 
and  valued  in  Kimberley. 
There  are  no  South  African- 
related  activities  currently 
taking  place  in  London  which 
are  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  South  Africa.  Lon- 
don has  been  the  centre  of  the 
rough-diamond  world  since 
the  1600s  and  wm  remain  so. 

T WH  Capon. 

Director,  De  Beers. 

17  Charterhouse  Street, 
London  EClN  6RA. 


HOW  is  it  that  abseiling, 
raftino  and  confide  nro- 


11  rafting  and  confidence- 
building  are  acceptable  in  the 
Portfilo  cadet  force,  but  not 
when  recommended  by  social 
workers  for  youngsters  who 
have  got  into  trouble? 

Judith  Martin. 

18a  Romsey  Road, 

Winchester,  Hants  S023  8TP. 


We  may  edit  loners:  shorter 
Ones  are  preferred.  We  regret 
we  cannot  acknowledge  those 
not  used 


being  detaining  without 
charge  or  trial. 

(Dr)  M Louise  Pirouet. 
Coordinator, 

Charter  87  for  Refugees. 

8 Geldart  Street, 

Cambridge  CB1 2LX. 


AS  A single  mother  on  In- 
come Support,  I am  In- 


Your  report  that  a 

prison  ship  is  to  be  used  to 


MOST  immigration  de- 
tainees are  asylum- 
seekers.  They  include  people 
who  have . already  suffered 
detention  and  torture  in  their 
own  countries.  Some  will 
eventually  be'  recognised  as 
convention  refugees.  Moor- 
ing their  new  prison  at  Port- 
land ensures  that  they  will  be 
well  away  from  most  solici- 
tors who  specialise  in 
asylum,  out  of  reach  of  the 
Detention  Advisory  Service 
and  most  visitors'  networks, 
and  of  any  friends  they  may 
have  in  the  UK. 

The  Home  Office  has  to  be 
persuaded  that  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  of  dealing  with  the 
crisis  caused  by  “prison 
works”.  One  way  out  of  its  di- 
lemma would  be  to  save  some 
£20  million  a year  by  releasing 
the  850-plus  asylum- seekers 


■ prison  ship  is  to  be  used  to 
sustain  the  already  gross  over- 
crowding of  prisons  made  sad 
reading-  Rather  than  putting 
oar  faith  in  a costly  "prison 
works"  philosophy,  we  should 
be  raising  the  threshold  of 
custody,  not  lowering  it  Of 
those  sentenced  to  prison  by 
magistrates*  courts  in  Kent 
and  who  were  released  during 
1991,  for  instance,  we  know 
that  the  rate  of  subsequent  re- 
offending is  around  72  per 
cent,  some  20  per  cent  higher 
than  for  probation  overall  and 
27  per  cent  higher  than  the 
most  effective  probation 
programme. 

A large  proportion  of  those 
offenders  sentenced  to  prison 
were  broadly  comparable  to 
those  given  probation,  sug- 
gesting that  considerable  cost 
savings  would  have  accrued 
from  the  use  of  a non-custo- 
dial  sentence  — both  in  terms 
of  costs  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  the  community 
in  terms  of  further  offences. 
Considerable  research  evi- 
dence now  points  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  well-targeted  pro- 
bation programmes  that  aim 
to  reduce  recidivism  utilising 
a variety  of  methods. 

Mark  Oldfield. 

Research  Officer, 

Kent  Probation  Service. 

58  College  Road, 

Maidstone  ME15  6SJ. 


AVome  Support,  I am  in- 
sulted by  Tony  Blair's  plans 
(Work  is  the  best  welfare, 
Blair  Insists,  January  25).  The 
idea  that  what  we  roost  need 
is  help  to  go  out  to  work  dis- 
misses the  work  women  al- 
ready do  in  the  home, 

1 am  doing  a full-time,  very 
demanding,  job  raising  my 
son.  This  is  as  important  as 
going  out  to  paid  work  though 
1 only  get  £69  benefit  a week. 
Instead  of  putting  millions  of 
pounds  into  getting  women 
out  to  work,  money  should 
spent  in  the  form  of  higher 
benefits,  so  that  we  can  in- 
crease the  standard  and  qual- 
ity of  our  children's  lives. 

In  reality,  Mr  Blair  Is  add- 
ing more  work  to  an  already 
heavy  workload.  And  what 
kind  of  work?  Low-paid,  dead- 
end casual  jobs,  which  wifi 
leave  me  poorer  than  on  In- 
come Support 

These  plans  feel  similar  to 
what  the  Child  Support  Act  is 
doing  — pushing  mothers  off 
benefits  and  making  us- de- 
pend on  men  we  don't  want  to 
be  with,  or  take  one  of  these 
jobs.  How  soon  will  it  be  be- 
fore we  won’t  get  our  benefits 
unless  we  go  to  a job  inters 
view  or  take  a job  or  training? 

The  Guardian  recently 
reported  that,  fallowing  the 
UN  Conference  on  Women  in 
Beijing,  the  Government  is 
planning  to  find  out  how 
much  unwaged  work  women 
are  doing  and  value  it  Why 
doesn't  Mr  Blair  begin  there? 
Kathy  Seymour. 

14  Holme  Avenue, 
Brancflesholme, 

Bury.  Lancs  BL8  1HN. 


Library  service  I Opting  out 


THE  British  Council  librar- 
ies in  Athens  and  Tbessa- 


I ies  in  Athens  and  Thessa- 
loniki have  not  been  closed  to 
save  money  (Letters,  January 
23);  we  want  to  make  way  for 
something  better. 

In  109  countries  we  provide 
information  about  British 
resources  and  expertise.  We 
need  to  be  sure  that  libraries 
are  the  most  effective  vehicles 
in  their  local  context 

In  Greece,  we  shall  be  open- 
ing information  centres  with 
much  improved  services  for 
the  100,000  people  who  ask 
about  studying  in  Britain  each 
year;  for  Greek  academics  and 
business  people;  for  thousands 
who  learn  English  with  us; 
and  for  anyone  with  an  inter- 
est in  Britain.  We  shall  use  in- 
formation technology  — and 
some  books  as  welL 
Christopher  Edwards. 
Deputy  Director.  Information 
Services  Mhnagament, 

The  British  Council 
10  Spring  Gardens. 

London  SW1A  2BN. 


JOHN  Major's  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  an  EU  centre 


W operate  with  an  EU  centre 
to  monitor  racism  and  xeno- 
phobia (Major  vetoes  racism 
fight,  January  27)  shows  up 
the  Tories  in  their  true 
colours.  I cannot  believe  this 
is  the  same  Prime  Minister 
who  welcomed  garlands  in 
India  a week  or  so  ago  and 
has  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
Commonwealth.  All  the  Con- 
servative Party  talk  about 
valuing  our  ethnic  minor- 
ities is  exposed  as  empty 
vote-catching  rhetoric,  and 
Britain’s  heading-up  of  the 
European  Year  Against  Rac- 
ism as  merely  window 
dressing. 

Clearly  the  opt-ont  is  infec- 
tious: we  have  opted  out  of 
the  Social  Chapter  and,  once 
again,  we  are  opting  out  of 
the  fight  against  racism. 

Bill  Morris. 

TGWU  General  Secretary. 
Transport  House, 

Palace  Street, 

London  Swjle  sjd. 


A Country  Diary 


SOMERSET:  You  need  some-  j 
one  with  local  knowledge  to 
help  you  unlock  the  secrets  of  | 
East  Coker.  When  you  have  j 
penetrated  the  byways  to  fhiri  i 
it  it  is  so  strong  out  along  | 
narrow  winding  lanes  that 
you  are  not  always  sure 
whether  you  are  still  in  the 
same  village  or  have  moved 
onto  the  next  Before  1 could 
organise  impressions  of  this 
uncannily  peaceful  place,  I 
met  a friend  who  forms  beef 
cattle.  His  farm  had  been  bro- 
ken into  at  night  by  thieves, 
who  had  stolen  machinery 
and  — quite  gratuitously  It 
seems  — set  two  bams  on 
fire.  The  animals,  fortunately 
outside  at  the  time,  had  stam- 
peded down  the  road  on  the 
coldest  night  of  a very  cold 
spelL  After  this  news.  It  took 
an  effort  to  return  to  the  idea 
of  East  Coker  in  winter  sun- 
shine. A tall  row  of  deep 
golden  almshouses  climbs  up 
the  steep  slope  to  the  church, 
which  stand  beside  the  man- 
or, Coker  Court,  with  a strik- 
ing 15th  century  hall.  Legend 


claims  that  the  people,  under- 
standably, wanted  to  build 
the  church  down  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  began  to  do  so.  But 
each  morning  they  found  that 
the  building  materials  had 
moved  up  the  hi£L  so  they 
gave  in  to  superior  forces  and 
built  beside  the  manor.  The 
local  Elliot  family  survived 
the  plague  and,  in  the  1660s, 
Andrew  Elliot,  who  was  bom 
here  in  1627,  and  who  married 
Grace  Woodier,  of  another 
family  well-known  in  the  vil- 
lage. set  out  for  the  New 
World  and  settled  in  Salem. 
Relatives  of  T S Eliot  trace 
their  ancestry  to  this  couple. 
He  took  photographs  of  the 
place  in  the  late  summer  of 
1939  and  his  ashes  lie  here.  It 
is  not  hard  to  match  his  Im- 
pressions to  the  seme  and 
atmosphere  today.  From  the 
church,  you  took  across  the 
open  field  and  lower  down  see 
“the  deep  lane”,  still  “shut- 
tered with  branches",  where 
you  “lean  against  a bank 
while  a van  passes." 

JOHN  VAL2JNS. 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IN  su  rp  rising  news  from 
the  world  of  litigation, 
Nell  Ham  Jton  seems  set 
for  a Ora  mate  comeback. 
Mr  Hamilton  Tory  MP  for 
Tatton,  is  tbieatening  to  sue 
newsagents  in  his  constitu- 
ency forstoc'dngthe 
W ilmslo  w aid  Knntsford 
Express  Advertiser,  a free- 
sheet  owned  Oy  the  group 
that  owns  tie  Guardian.  In 
a "special  ejLtion’*  of  his 
“In  Touch  "newsletter  to 
constituent;,.  he  accuses  the 
Advertlser|-  which  covered 
the  new  Giirdlan  took 

Sleaze  in  doth  last  week 

of  heing  "cferced  by  its 
owners"  aad  “manipulated 
in  a plot  tolestroy  Neil 
Hamilton'iUnderstated  as 
ever,  the  pjor  sap  then  sent 
a letter  to  ai  Advertiser 
stockists  a [vising  them 

thataltho  gh  he  won’t  sue 

now, hew  I “review the 
remedies  >en  tome”  when 
the  Westo  nster  inquiry 

into  his  ct  1 duct  is  over. 

“Distrito  Ion  or  display  of 
defamato  y material,"  he 
points  ouf “is  in  itself  a 

the  moment,  the 
leceeding.  At  least 
gent  has  stopped 
Advertiser, 
>kshop  in  nearby 
has  returned  its 
(which  was 
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What  this  manifesto 
will  not  tell  us 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Ti 


libel, 
tacticis 
one  n 
selling 
while  a 
WUm 
stock  of 
selling  dwell  that  the  shop 
had  reodered)  after  receiv- 
ing a leter  from  Mr  Ham  it. 
ton's  so  Jetton. 

IlCERN  has  been 
ted  among  readers 
>ut  my  old  friend 
tomley , the  well- 
; Member  for 
Poor  Burnley  has 
■quiet  lately,  so 
(his  office  to  ask 
i health.  'fHow 

; his  charm- 
1 r,  laughing, 
sloe's  extremely  well, 

’ happy  as  always. 

1 like  to  speak  to 
him?)No,  we  just  wanted  to 
cheef  “I  see.  As  Isay, he's 
extrpely  well,  and  thank 
you  f much  for  asking." 
Ourlleasure. 


'HE  Cabinet  meeting  at 
Chequers  yesterday 
was,  for  all  those  pres- 
enf.  a jarring  event 
For  the  first  time  they  had  to 
think  seriously  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  winning  the  elec- 
tion. Most  of  them  have  been 
preparing  for  defeat  The  los- 
ing mind-set  raises  its  own 
tricky  issues,  such  as  bow, 
after  all  these  years, 
minister  will  cope  with  hav- 
ing no  job.  and  bow  some  of 
them  will  conspire  to  fill  John 
Major’s.  But  winning  is  just 
as  problematic.  It  presents  for 
inspection  an  almost  unimag- 
inable scenario.  Perhaps  for 
that  reason,  what  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is  that  the 
manifesto  the  Cabinet  was 
summoned  to  discuss  will  be 
more  important  for  what  it 
conceals  than  what  it  reveals. 

Even  if  ministers  were  opti- 
mists, the  exercise  would  be 
tricky.  After  18  years  it  could 
never  do  what  manifestos  are 
supposed  to  do  — announce  a 
hew  utopia  of  promise  and 
performance.  The  governing 
party  has  no  option  tot  to  find 


a blend  between  the  past  it  is 
proud  of  and  the  future  it  win 
make  stffl  better.  This  for- 
mula, to  judge  from  the  party 
chairman.  Is  elusive.  Stam- 
mering his  way  through  an  in- 
terview on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, Brian  Mawhirmey 
revealed  himself  to  have  no 
grip  on  the  necessary  words. 
Asked  to  outline  the  party’s 
positive  message,  he  bleth- 
ered helplessly,  until  led  on  to 
the  easy  green  uplands  where 
he  could  attack  the  Labour 
Party,  the  only  place  where  he 
is  naturally  at  home. 

There  win  be  some  positive 
commitments:  more  for  small 
business,  another  dose  of  law- 
and-order  populism,  a Royal 
Yacht,  perhaps  a privatised 
Tube  for  London.  There  has  to 
be  something.  But  these  de- 
tails wOl  be  unimportant.  The 
election,  from  the  Conserva- 
tive point  of  view,  is  about 
tactics  not  vision.  Even  after  a 
day  of  fantasy  politics  at 
Chequers,  the  objective 
remains  defensive:  to  mini- 
mise Labour’s  lead  and  proba- 
ble victory,  and  to  do  so  by 
trying  to  scare  the  country 
witless  about  the  conse- 
quences of  a Labour  victory. 
On  this  occasion,  the  positive 
pledges  of  foe  manifesto'  will 
matter  much  teire  than  the 
negative  mass  of  the 
campaign. 

The  election,  in  short,  win 
be  about  defending  tto  status 
quo.  Or  so  it  will  appear,  hi  a 
conversation  I recently  had 
with  Mr  Major  for  a profile  in 


foe  current  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker,  I asked  him  whether 
he  could  ever  envisage  a time 
when  the  other  party  might 
deserve  a turn.  Surprisingly, 
he  conceded  that  “foe  argu- 
ment may  have  some  credibil- 
ity”, once  aQ  the  Tory  reforms 
are  “firmly  bedded  down". 
Unsurprisingly,  this  wnmont 
hasn’t,  "In  my  judgment”, 
come.  Yes,  it  might  be  bad  for 
one  party  to  be  in  power  for 
too  long  — bat  20  years 
weren’t  too  many  and  nor,  I 
gathered,  were  25. 

Bedding  down,  however, 
isn’t  what  another  term  of 
Conservatism  would  actually 
be  about  Victory  may  be  hard 
to  imagine,  tot  its  meaning 
has  tO  be  addressed.  Breaking 

out  of  foe  losers’  mindset  pro- 
duces a dire  conclusion:  that 
foe  result  would  be  not  a gov- 
ernment of  foe  status  quo  but 
nnp  of  radical  change.  For  the 
effect  of  a Tory  victory  could 
not  be  divorced  from  foe  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  oc- 
curred. Achieved  against 
mighty  odds,  and  over  foe 
dead  body  of  massive  con- 
trary expectations,  it  would 
have  consequences  that  few  of 
yesterday's  ministers  are 

ready  pwWMy  tn  wintanplafp 

perhaps  even  to  think  about 

The  party  of  the  status  quo 
is.  in  fact  the  Labour  Party. 
We  now  know  for  sure  how 
little  foe  Labour  Party  wishes 
to  disturb  the  state  of  things. 
Qordon  Brown  and  Jack 
Straw,  approved  by  Tony 
Blair,  tnirf  us  «pin  last  week. 


On  the  central  terrain  ruled 
by  foe  Treasury  and  foe  Home 
Office,  font  has  become  the 
Labour  leadership's  dynamic 
A defeat  for  Labour,  on  foe 
other  hand,  would  be  a vic- 
tory for  foe  party  whose  dy- 
namic, however  little  dis 
cussed,  is  to  push  foe  status 
quo  much  farther.  It  would  be 
foe  endorsement  of  a radical- 
ism that  the  Conservative 
Party,  its  back  painfully 
against  the  wall,  is  not  now 
ready  to  express. 

Each  party  lives  with  a 
myth.  Their  myths  are  pre- 
cisely contradietory.The 
Labour  myth,  quite  often  dis- 
cussed, is  that  Mr  Blair  wiD 
be  more  radical  in  . govern- 
ment thaw  he  is  presently  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  Tory  myth 
is  less  often  scrutinised,  be- 
cause the  victory  on  which  it 
depends  seems  so  unreal.  But, 
once  victory  starts  being  con- 
templated, fofe  myth  should 
be  open  to  foe  same  sceptical 
grarninatfon  as  Labour’s.  It 
says  that  a Major  government 


The  Tory  cabinet 
would  be  driven 
along  by  the 
forces  that 
dominate  the  party 
intellectually 


will  settle  for  being  less  radi- 
cal than  its  enemies  appre- 
hend. 

It’s  unlikely  that  this  will  be 
officially  dispelled  between 
now  and  foe  election.  But  it 
should  be.  Transporting  our- 
selves into  the  improbable 
world  foe  cabinet  was  forced 
to  consider  yesterday,  we 
should  recognise  two  truths 
about  this  imaginary  Tory 
government  that  has  suddenly 
been  given  another  term,  nei- 
ther of  which  will  appear  in 
the  definitive  party  texts.  The 


first  is  barely  discussed.  An- 
other Tory  government  would 
be  wracked  by  argument 
about  the  minimal  state, 
which  the  defenders  of  the 
state  would  not  be  sure  to 
win.  Quite  foe  opposite.  Hav- 
ing beaten  the  stand-still 
Labour  Party,  the  Major  cabi- 
net would  be  driven  along  by 
the  forces  that  dominate  foe 
party  intellectually,  which 
want  to  drive  government 
spending  sharply  down 
towards  30  per  cent  cfGDP 
from  its  present  40.  Every 
public  institution,  from 
schools  to  hospitals  to  the 
British  Museum,  would  he  in 
the  frame  for  structural 
change.  Backed  by  a parlia- 
mentary party  that  had 

shifted  to  foe  right,  and  led  by 
a man  whose  belief  in  the  vir- 
tues of  state  action  gets  more 
tenuous  by  the  month,  foe 
filth  consecutive  Conserva- 
tive administration  would  set 
about  further  replacing  state 
power  hy  market  power,  with 
foe  real  of  ministers  who  see 
their  record  thus  far  as  hav- 
ing been  completely,  if  unex- 
pectedly. vindicated. 

No  of  this  will  ap- 

pear in  the  manifesto.  Nor 
will  a second  truth,  which 
even  larger.  Europe  may  be 
more  widely  discussed  than 
foe  minimal  state,  but  the 
meaning  of  Europe  under  an- 
other Tory  government  has 
not  been  honestly  confronted. 
The  single  currency,  of 
course,  could  be  forgotten. 
That  much  is  dear  enough. 
But  more  Important,  foe  Gov- 
ernment would  be  dedicated 
to  so  extreme  a policy  of  hos- 
tility to  further  integration  as 
to  constitute  an  ever  more  en- 
croaching acceptance,  if  nec- 
essary, of  the  prospect  of  Brit- 
ain leaving  the  European 
Union.  Ministers  dissemble 
about  this,  even  among  them- 
selves: a stance  afforded  them 
by  the  luxury  of  imminent  de- 
feat But  yesterday  they  werq 
looking  at  victory.  We  need  to 
be  clearer  than  they  are  about 
what  that  would  realty  mean. 
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LITTLE  more  infor- 
mation dribbles 
L through  about  the  BA 
: from  Cape  Town  on 
wh*h  Mr  Ton  3'  Blair  was 
sptjted  in  an  all-in-one 
“nbper  suit"  of  the  kind 
favored  by  Churchill.  The 
pepon  whose  ftxry  drew  Mr 
BUr  from  First  Class  de- 
sobes  the  two  members  of 
tn  Labour  leader’s  entou- 
rse  who  so  obnoxiously  de- 
moded an  upgrade  from 
Business  Class  as  “a  man 
[ a woman  in  their  mid- 
tlate-30s.  Any  further  de- 
fl  a tout  this  enigmatic 
Jo  gladly  received. 

CONTENDER  comes 
forward  in  the  search 
kfor  the  year’s  most  hi- 
irious  press  release.  It  is  a 
(hoe — a right-footed,  black 
rather  lace-up  (about  size 
light)  -—and it  arrives  with 
i compliment  slip  contain- 
ing the  promise  of  more  In- 
formation should  the  recipi- 
ent ring  the  numbers  listed. 

/ So  intrigued  are  we  by  this 
> cunning  tease  that,  by  some 
i oversight,  the  single  shoe  is 
• now  in  the  bin. 

CAPTIVATED  by  a 
report  that  Andrew 
Lloyd-Webber  has 
put  his  Belgravia  house  on 
the  market,  at  about  £15 
million,  we  call  Jonathan 
Hewlett  of  SavlUs  estate 
agents  for  father  details. 
After  much  head-scratch- 
ing, Mr  Hewlett  estimates  ' 
the  number  of  toilets  at- 
tached to  the  property  at  a 
round  dozen,  but  seems  con- 
fused when  we  ask  whether 
the  master  bedroom  boasts 
a commode — an  essential, 
you'd  have  thought,  far  the 
noble  Lord  Andrew,  and  a 
feature  we  would  certainly 
want  removed  before  ex- 
change of  contracts.  “Do 
you  mean,  Is  there  a bath- 
room?" asks  Mr  Hewlett. 
"All  the  principal  bedrooms 
have  en-suite  bathrooms.** 
And  all  that  for  £15  million! 
We  look  forward  to  viewing 
the  property  at  our  earliest 
convenience. 

A CHRISTCHURCH 
brewery  is  upset  by 
the  negative  reaction 
to  its  new  ad  campaign,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Zealand 
News. "People  are  losing 
their  sense  of  humour,” 
says  Graham  Scatter  of  Lion 
Breweries,  whole  baffled 
by  female  staff  objecting  to 
being  told  to.  wear  promo- 
tional T-shirts  carrying 
such  messages  as  “If  you 
want  me  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  kitchen,  pat  more 
beers  in  the  fridge”,  and- 
“Leave  the  old  trout  at 
home".  “It’s  a light-hearted 
remark.”  Says  Mr  Scatter 
“and  doesn't  necessarily 
suggest  a lack  of  fondness  . 
or  love  or  anything.” 


Paul  Boateng  says  a Labour  government  would  make  ‘professional  criminals’  pay 
for  their  defence  - and  make  the  justice  system  work  for  people,  not  just  lawyers 

Pick  a pocket  or  two 


THIS  week  Parlia- 
ment wSZ  debate  foe 
civil-justice  system. 
No  one  will  pay 
much  attention. 
Who  does,  until  they  are  faced 
with  the  ruinous  cost  of  going 
to  law?  People  like  foe  div- 
orced wife  who  faced  a £26,000 
legal  .bill  for  claiming  her 
share  of  a house  worth  only 
twice  as  much.  Of  foe  sleep- 
ing-pill addicts  whose  case 
collapsed  at  a cost  of  £30  mil- 
lion to  foe  taxpayer,  still  no- 
where near  foe  door  of  the 
court. 

These  are  some  of  a steadily 
declining  number  of  people 
now  eligible  for  civil  legal-aid 
if  they  are  to  work  or  have 
modest  savings.  Those  eligi- 
ble made  up  74  per  cent  of 
households  in  1979;  now  they 
number  only  48  per  cent,  but 
foe  cost  of  legal  aid  to  foe 
public  has  increased  by  about 
400  per  cent  In  real  terms  over 
the  same  period.  Something  is 
terribly  wrung: 

The  legal-aid  system  and 
foe  National  Health  Service 
represented  a post-war 
Labour  government's  attack 
on  inequality  and  injustice. 
Only  the  lawyers  at  the  time 
were  able  to  maintain  a com- 
plete stranglehold  of  restric- 
tive practices.  And  they  alone 
have  avoided  the  fundamen- 
tal reforms  that  have  affected 
every  other  area  of  the  wel- 
fare state  since. 

That  is  about  to  change.  A 
new  Labour  government  will 
come  Into  office  with  a radi- 
cal programme  of  reform.  The 
twin  Objects  are  to  empower 


the  consumer  of  legal  services 
while  reducing  the  cost,  now 
running  at  more  than  £1.4 
billion  to  foe  taxpayer. 

A levtil  playing  field  must 
be  created  between  appropri- 
ately qualified  solicitor-advo- 
cates and  barristers  to  ensure 
maximum  consumer  access 
and  choice,  and  lower  costs. 
New  opportunities  for  multi- 
disciplinary practices,  part- 
nerships between  lawyers 
and  other  professions,  will 
provide  consumers  with  one- 
stop  stops  for  a range  of  ser- 
vices at  a lower  cost  To  most 
people,  much  of  what  lawyers 
do  — from  their  billing  prac- 
tices to  their  methods  of  pre- 
ferment, advancement  and 


cera  is  shared  with  every 
other  paying  litigant 
The  legal-aid  system  has 
been  hijacked  by  rising  legal 
overheads  — hourly  rates,  in- 
flated costs  and  lawyer-driven 
court  processes  hampered  by 
antiquated  procedure.  This 
Conservative  government  be- 
latedly recognised  that,  hence 
Thursday's  Civil  Procedure 
BEL  It  paves  the  way  for  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  foe 
procedures  of  civil  justice. 
He  Government,  however, 
has  contributed  towards  foe 
problem  by  massively  in- 
creasing court  fees  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to 
spell  out  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
posed reform.  That  has  been 


reforms,  however,  will  not  be 
effective  unless  we  also 
reverse  foe  trend  for  criminal 
legal  aid  to  eat  away  at  foe 
resources  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  honest 
hardworking  citizens,  whose 
efforts  generated  those 
resources  in  foe  first  place. 

Criminal  legal  aid  now 
takes  up  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  legal-aid  bud- 
get A new  Labour  govern- 
ment envisages  a radical  shift 
to  the  culture  of  a society  that 
has  grown  Increasingly 
weary  of  the  need  to  pay  the 
price  for  ever-rising  levels  of 
criminality.  Zero  tolerance 
involves  a systematic  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  reduce  crime. 


The  legal-aid  system  has  been  hijacked  by  rising  overheads 
— inflated  costs  and  lawyer-driven  court  processes 


discipline  — is  too  opaque  to 
guarantee  the  public  interest. 
That  must  all  change  — pref- 
erably by  consent;  but  if  not 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  and  Parliament 
will  see  it  does. 

The  role  of  government 
however,  is  not  simply  to  en- 
sure that  regulation  works  in 
the  public  interest  The  state 
is  also  a buyer  of  legal  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the  citizen 
through  the  legal-aid  system. 
That  makes  it  a major  player 
in  foe  market  with  a special 
interest  in  ensuring  that  it 
delivers  with  the  mmtmuai  of 
delay  and  the  maximum  of 
cost-effectiveness.  This  con- 


added  to  by  a significant  fail- 
ure to  grasp  the  opportunity 
to  take  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  reform  of  legal 
aid  and  the  dvfl  courts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  De- 
partment, uwdpr  a Labour 
government,  will  immedi- 
ately institute  a combined 
review.  That  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  legal  aid 
as  a community-based  ser- 
vice, with  a range  of  provid- 
ers — not  all  of  whom  wifi  be 
paid  on  an  hourly-fee  basis. 
The  imperative  will  always  be 
to  drive  down  the  cost  of  go- 
ing to  law  while  extending  the 
opportunity  of  the  citizen  to 
obtain  access  to  it  Those 


There  is  a rede  for  govern- 
ment within  that  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  foe  justice  system 
of  offending.  We  have  already 
announced  proposals  to 
reduce  foe  cost  of  defending 
juveniles.  Juvenile  sentenc- 
ing quite  rightly  owes  more  to 
social  workers,  probation  and 
education-welfare  officers 
than  it  does  to  the  lawyer. 
Legal-aid  resources  could 
properly  be  diverted  from 
that  part  of  foe  process  to 
more  effective  Juvenile  inter- 
vention and  more  speedy 
Justice. 

We  are  looking,  however,  to 
go  further  stiff.  Why  should  a 
professional  criminal  after 


conviction  expect  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  for  his  lawyers? 
The  Public  Accounts  Commit- 
tee has  identified  savings  to 
be  made  by  more  vigorously 
monitoring  and  enforcing  foe 
existing  tests  for  eligibility 
for  criminal  legal  aid.  Their 
recommendations  must  be 
Implemented.  But  we  wish  to 
see  if  more  resources  can  be 
saved  by  requiring  foe  con- 
victed defendant  who  is 
found,  in  foe  course  of  the 
trial,  to  have  access  to  foe 
proceeds  of  crime  or  other 
fands  (or  a lifestyle  consistent 
with  such)  to  pay  for  the  as- 
sessed costs  of  his  defence. 

The  judge  will  make  the 
determination;  no  extra 
bureaucracy  is  required.  In 
default  the  defendant  will 
serve  an  additional  prison 
sentence.  That  is  likely  to  pro- 
vide the  incentive  to  reveal 
fands  hitherto  mysteriously 
unavailable  for  paying  his 
own  lawyers. 

Our  justice  system  has  too 
often  overlooked  foe  victim 
and  the  contributing  tax- 
payer, and  has  been  weighed 
too  heavily  in  favour  of  the 
wrongdoer.  The  legal-aid  sys- 
tem has  also  reflected  that 
Not  for  much  longer.  Funda- 
mental reform  of  both  foe  jus- 
tice and  legal-aid  systems  is 
on  the  way.  The  vested  inter- 
ests and  the  professional  lob- 
byists will  squeal:  the  public 
will  breathe  a sigh  of  relief 


Paul  Boateng  MP  is  0 practising 
barrister  and  Labour 
spokesperson  lor  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Department 


Why  the  young 
disdain  Blair 
and  his  works 


George  Monbiot 


K 


T WOULD  be  hard  to  find 
anyone  who  publicly  la- 
ments the  addition  of  half 
a million  young  people  to  the 
electoral  register.  Even  foe 
Conservatives,  who  know 
that  60  per  cent  of  them  are 
likely  to  vote  Labour,  find 
themselves  constrained  to 
mutter  approbation.  Every- 
one else  Is  united  in  foe  belief 
that  this  Is  foe  wonderful 
news  we’ve  been  waiting  for. 
It  breaks  the  pattern  of  pro- 
gressive disenfranchisement 
foot  prevailed  even  before  the 
poll  tax  knocked  a million 
young  people  off  foe  register, 
and  suggests  that  disillusion- 
ment is  finally  surrendering 
to  hope.  The  tunnellers  of 
Exeter  can  emerge  into  foe 
sunlight  and  swap  their  head 
torches  for  voting  slips:  MPs 
will  at  last  be  forced  to  listen 
to  foe  demands  of  foe  young. 

Or  will  they?  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  young  voters  will  do 
for  certain  parliamentary 
candidates,  but  rather  harder 
to  see  what  the  parliamentari- 
ans will  do  for  young  voters. 
The  irony  of  a huge  youth 
vote  for  Labour  in  March  or 
May  is  that  foe  party,  in  com- 
mon with  foe  Tories,  has  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  less  respon- 
sive to  young  people's 
concerns.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  a sudden  political  spring 
could  yield  to  a winter  of 
disillusion  even  bleaker  thaw 
that  from  which  the  young 
appear  to  have  emerged. 

The  Labour  Party  has  ex- 
pressed timorous  support  at 
best,  overt  antipathy  at  worst 
towards  many  of  foe  issues 
that  most  concern  the  under- 
25s:  civil  liberties,  the  envi- 
ronment animal  welfare,  im- 
migration and  disarmament 
Attacks  on  beggars  and  squee- 
gee merchants  and  a faltering 
response  to  both  foe  Criminal 
Justice  Act  and  the  Jobseek- 
ers' Allowance  should  per- 
haps have  prepared  young 
people  for  the  utter,  uncom- 
prehending shock  with  which 
they  greeted  Jack  Straw's  en- 
thusiasm for  foe  Police  Biff. 

Labour  MPs’  rejection  of 
fox-hunting  scarcely  compen- 
sates for  the  party's  commit- 
ment to  Trident  and  its 
silence  over  the  sale  of  Hawks 
to  Indonesia.  Michael 
Meacher  might  have  raised 
two  cheers  for  the  environ- 
ment, but  Labour  planning 


authorities  don’t  yet  seem  to 
have  heard  them.  The  obses- 
sions Labour  shares  with  foe 
Conservatives  — taxation  and 
law  and  order  — - suggest  a 
drift  towards  exactly  foe  sort 
of  single-issue  politics  of 
which  Tony  Blair,  quite 
wrongly,  accuses  politically 
active  young  people.  Labour 


appears  to  rely  instead  on 
appealing  to  young  people’s 
self-interest  David  Blunkett 
wants  to  address  student 
hardship,  and  seems  prepared 
to  reverse  the  Government’s 
proposed  imposition  of  fees 
for  higher  education.  Tony 
Blair  has  pledged  to  provide 
training  and  education  for  an 
extra  250,000  young  people. 

Such  promises,  of  course,  are 
welcome.  But  appealing  to  foe 
under-25s  on  these  grounds 
alone  suggests  that  front- 
benchers have  forgotten  what 
first  kindled  their  own  inter- 
est in  politics. 

There’s  no  question,  of 
course,  that  part  of  foe  reason 
young  people's  views  are  so 
poorly  represented  is  their 
low  turnout  at  previous  elec- 
tions. But  It  seems  optimistic 
to  assume  that  voting  in  large 
numbers  will,  by  Itself,  en- 
sure that  Labour  embraces 
issues  close  to  young  people's 
hearts.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  do 
the  opposite. 

A big  youth  vote  for  the 
least  youth-oriented  Labour 
Party  there’s  ever  been  could 
surest  to  Labour  that  its 
shrivelled  policies  are  en- 
dorsed by  foe  young;  that  the 
under-25s  will  vote  for  any 
alternative  to  the  Tories,  even 
if  it  becomes  no  more  than 
the  party  for  sharp  suits  and 
hairdos.  This  was  foe  mes- 
sage that  President  Clinton 
heard,  after  foe  Rock  foe  Vote 
campaign  helped  to  secure  his 
first  term  in  office.  He  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  not  with 
radical  measures  to  help  foe 
young  people  who  had  voted 
for  him,  but  with  anti-piracy 
laws  to  help  foe  music  indus- 
try which  had  organised  the 
campaign. 


TS2 
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E very  means  by 
which  Labour  governs 
itself  could  scarcely  be 
more  hostile  to  youthftil  Ideal- 
ism. The  party’s  fixers  may  be 
younger  than  ever  before,  but 
with  every  week  they  seem  to 
become  more  withered  in 
spirit  The  manufacture  of 
consent  spin-doctory,  calcu- 
lated insincerity  — all  reflect 
the  values  of  antiquated 
schemers,  not  those  of  uncom- 
promising youth.  Labour  now 
speaks  foe  language  of  power, 
rather  than  foe  language  of 
liberty.  It  is  this  that  renders 
it  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  its  hoarier  opponents. 

1 hesitate  to  propose  tile 
very  calculations  which 
younger  voters  so  rightly  ab- 
hor. but  a small  inoculation  of 
cynicism  now  could  avert  a 
terminal  infection  later  oil 
Were  the  new  voters  to  aban- 
don their  idealistic  hopes  that 
the  Labour  Party  will  listen  to 
them  In  1997,  and  use  their 
unfamiliar  power  to  punish  it 


by  voting  for  those  smaller 
parties  which  stiff  uphold 
some  of  their  ideals,  they 
might  not  elect  many  candi- 
dates, but  the  party  would  be 
begging  from  their  table  in 
2002.  In  foe  meantime,  don't 
abandon  foe  dug-outs.  The 
new  voters'  pleas  may  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  but  the  youthful 
voice  of  foe  underground  Is 
coming  over  loud  and  dear. 


You  wouldn’t  hold 
an  England 
Rugby  International 
anywhere 
but  Twickenham. 

Twickenham  is  to  English  Hugh);  as  the 
International  Convention  Centre,  Birmingham 
is  to  business  meetings. 

You  could  go  elsewhere  but,  understandably, 
you  want  the  best. 

The  ICC  has  it  all.  Fantastic,  modem  facilities, 
outstanding  quality  of  service,  ease  of  access  and 
remarkable  value  for  money 

One  try  and  our  clients  are  converted.  So 
before  you  arrange  your  next  conference  or 
meeting,  call  0121  200  2000  "mmeStXH1 

CHITOE 

today.  S"**™ 


The  intimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
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James  Dickey  1 

Poet  whose  aim  was  true  Lancet  s NHS 


E WAS  In  every 

sense  a giant  of  a 

man.  He  bad  the 
build  of  a former 
college  athlete,  and 
the  eye  of  a hunter  and  a fam- 
iliar of  forests.  There  was  a 
truculence  in  his  devil-may- 
care  laughter,  a reminder  that 
he  had  down  as  a night  fighter 
pilot  over  100  missions  in  the 
second  world  war  and  in  the 
Korean  aftermath.  All  these 
things  had  their  part  in  the 
making  of  James  Dickey,  the 
great  American  poet  who  has 
died  aged  73.  But  there  was 
much  more  to  him  than  all 
that. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  I 
was  an  ardent  collector  of 
Dickey’s  poems.  I garnered  his 
early  work  from  opulent  cam- 
pus magazines  and  from  de 
luxe  weeklies  like  the  New 
Yorker  where,  under  the  en- 
couraging influence  of  its  irre- 
placeable poetry  editor,  How- 
ard Moss.  James  Dickey  and  I 
first  met  in  the  heady  gloss  of 
those  austerely  glamorous 
pages. 

We  were  often  in  the  same 
number,  and  when  I wrote 
him  my  first  fan  letter  to  a 
fellow-poet,  Jim  happened  to 
write  one  to  me  and  onr  mis- 
sives crossed  in  the  post.  Our 
poetic  paths  intersected  in 
other  magazines  and  in  an- 
thologies of  the  period  like  the 
Borestone  Mountain  Best 
Poems  annual  collections. 

Dickey  was  big  enough  in 
spirit  to  be  unfailingly  gener- 
ous in  his  criticisms,  in  his 
gifts  of  books  and  in  his  praise 
of  other  writers,  and  I found 
such  generosity  deeply  mov- 
ing in  our  crabbed  little  world 
of  contemporary  verse.  We 
had  a common  aversion  to  the 
Beats — with  the  exception  of 
William  Burroughs.  i 
regarded  them  all  as  charla- 
tans. James  became  my  guid- 
ing force  in  more  than  poetry, 
and  for  a long  while  was  my 
greatest  literary  Influence. 

He  was  always  his  own 
man.  But  he,  too.  had  his  idols 
— Whitman,  Melville.  Hardy, 
Yeats.  "Camerado,  this  is  no 
book.  Who  touches  this 
touches  a man,”  wrote  Whit- 
man in  So  Long!  The  same 
could  be  said  of  Dickey's  im- 
mense work,  oceanic  in  its 
long,  reef-broken  waves  of 
lines  endlessly  surging  “out  of 
the  cradle  endlessly  rocking". 
Like  Whitman,  James  could 
have  claimed  “I  am  large.  I 
contain  multitudes." 

In  some  of  his  poems,  he  cel- 
ebrates men  of  action  like 
himself  — a Lifeguard,  a fox 


James  Dickey . . . Deliverance  is  a magnificent  odyssey  symbolising  an  interior  quest  for  salvation 


COLIN  SMITH 


hunter,  a fighter  pilot  — but 
also  vagrant  poet  figures  like 
the  penniless  folk  singer 
jumping  freight  trains,  a real 
hum,  no  dharma.  to  surround 
them  with  a resplendent  imag- 
ery of  attributions  such  as  we 
give  to  saints  — guns,  armour, 
a helmet,  a guitar  and  all  the 
emblems  of  earth  and  sky  and 
water,  the  element  that 
drowns  the  swimmer. 


Buckdancer’s 
Choice  won  world 
recognition  and  the 
National  Book 
Award 


Such  figures  appear,  along 
with  their  attendant  creatures 
— horses,  dogs,  fish,  snakes  — 
in  the  early  volumes  Into  the 
Stone  (1960),  Drowning  with 
Others  (1962)  Helmets  and  Tioo 
Poems  of  the  Air  (1964).  But  it 
was  with  Buckdancer's  Choice 
(1965)  that  Dickey  really  came 
into  his  own  and  obtained 
world-wide  recognition  of  his 


genius.  This  major  collection 
won  several  prizes  including 
the  National  Book  Award.  Its 
long  opening  poem.  The  Fire- 
bombing, sees  the  poet  adopt- 
ing the  wider,  freer,  longer 
lines  that  were  to  be  the 
breathing  support  of  all  his 
later  work.  Dickey  describes 
in  curt,  emotional  tones  the 
preparations  for  a night  bomb- 
ing raid  against  Japan: 


. . . some  technical-minded 
stranger  with  rrty  hands 
Is  sitting  in  a glass  treasure- 
hole  of  blue  tight. 

Hoeing  potential  fire  under 
the  undeodorized  arms 
Of  his  wings,  on  thin  bomb- 
shackles. 

The  “ tear-drop-shaped ” 30- 
gallon  drop-tanks 
Filled  with  napalm  and 
gasoline. .. 

Combat  booze  by  my  side  in 
a cratered  canteen. 

Bourbon  frighteningly  mixed 
With  GI  pineapple  juice. 

Dogs  trembling  under  me  fir 
hundreds  of  miles,  on  many 
Islands,  sleep-smelling  that 
ungodly  mixture 
Qf  napalm  and  high-octane 
fiel. 

Good  bourbon  and  Gl  Juice . . . 


The  poem  is  in  the  nature  of 
a self-absolution  without  self- 
pity  or  even  self-justification, 
evoking  an  endless  trauma 
many  bomber  pilots  suffer  — 
not  guilt  not  shame,  but  a 
search  for  an  explanation  in 
terms  that  inhabit  the  dreams 
and  waking  consciousness  of 
any  ordinary  GI  Joe;  the  poem 
ends: 


. . . For  twenty  years,  still 
nothingas 

American  as  I am.  and 
proud  of  it 

Absolution?  Sentence?  No 
matter: 

The  thing  itself  is  in  that 


The  familiar  themes  of  ani- 
mals, drowning,  foxes,  hunt- 
ing. war  wounds  and  new  vi- 
sions of  family  life,  dreams, 
ceremonies  and  the  haunting 
figures  of  slavery  in  the  song 
of  the  little  poem,  sung  by  his 
mother  and  in  the  concluding 
Slave  Quarters  all  combine  to 
make  this  book  one  of  the  fin- 
est ever  written  by  an 
American. 

It  was  followed  by  many 
others,  all  vigorous,  original, 
eclectic  in  subject  matter, 
multi tudinously  populated  by 


men  and  animals,  and  by  the 
poet's  own  all-embracing 
nature. 

Daring  my  year  as  poet  in 
residence  at  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, I took  the  Grey- 
hound bus  to  Washington 
D C.  James  had  invited  me  to 
meet  him  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  consultant  in  poetry 
from  1966  to  1968. 


He  remains  for  me 
a giant  of  a man, 
and  a giant  of  a 
poet,  in  the  world 
of  pygmies 


I was  not  unprepared  for 
the  radiant  warmth  of  his 
welcome.  What  surprised  me 
was  that  he  had  assembled  all 
my  books  represented  in  that 
great  library,  some  of  them 
so  long  out  of  print  I had  for- 
gotten their  existence.  And 
even  more  surprising,  he 
began  reciting  by  heart  some 
of  the  poems  in  my  forgotten 


Richard  Berry 


Unknown  writer  of  a 


legendary  rock  song 


Richard  berry,  who 

lias  died  aged  61. 
eurned  his  immortal- 
ity when  he  picked  up 
.i  scrap  of  toilet  paper  during  a 
break  from  performing  at  a 
dance  in  Anaheim.  California, 
one  Sunday  night  in  1966  and 
jotted  down  the  beginnings  of 
perhaps  the  most  influential 
rock  'n'  roll  song  of  all  time. 

Thai  sang.  Louie  Louie,  has 
since  lieen  recorded  in  approx- 
imately 1,200  separate  ver- 
sions. more  than  any  pop  song 
other  than  Paul  McCartney's 
Yesterday.  There  are  record- 
in  us  In  the  Kinks,  the  Beach 
Boys.  Julio  London.  Otis  Redd- 
ing. the  Trogfis,  David  McCol- 
lum. Sounds  Orchestral  and 
the  University  of  Southern 
California  Marching  Bond. 
lou:c  LiKiic  has  been  exalted, 
demolished,  patronised  and 
anthologized.  It  has  been  ana- 
lysed according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Lacan  and  Derrida,  in- 
vestigaied  by  the  FBI.  Featured 

in  movie  soundtracks  t Animal 
House.  Naked  Gun),  and  given 


an  Impromptu  performance 
on  the  mighty  pipe  organ  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  by 
Frank  Zappa. 

For  this  is  the  one  song  that 
every  pop  musician  since  the 
Beaties  has  played,  usually 
during  the  process  of  getting 
to  grips  with  their  instrument. 
Nothing  more  than  three 
chords  arranged  in  a robust 
pyramid  sbape  across  a two- 
bar  cadence  to  a rhythm  com- 
monly rendered  in  rock  ’n’ 
roll’s  oral  tradition  as  "duh- 
duh-duh  duh-duh  duh-duh- 
duh  duh-duh",  it  is  a song 
whose  essence  appears  imper- 
vious to  any  amount  of 
mishandling. 

Berry  sketched  its  outline 
while  listening  to  Ricky  Ri- 
vera and  the  Rhythm  Rockers 
play  something  called  El  Loco 
Cha  C/ia  at  the  Harmony  Park 
Ballroom:  later  he  added 
words,  rendered  in  Jamaican 
dialect,  suggested  by  the  ex- 
otic mood  of  Chuck  Berry’s 
Havana  Moon  and.  amazingly, 
the  soliloquy  form  of  Johnny 


Mercer’s  One  For  My  Baby. 
His  own  recording,  in  1956, 
was  a regional  hit.  But  by  the 
time  a Portland,  Oregon  quar- 
tet called  the  Kingsmen  got 
hold  of  it.  seven  years  later, 
the  song  had  become  some- 
thing else  again. 

Later,  whenever  rock  was 
beginning  to  get  technical,  the 
Kings  men's  Louie  Louie  acted 
as  a reminder  that  dumbness 
could  have  its  own  eloquence. 
Their  singer.  Jack  Ely,  had  to 
stretch  on  tiptoe  to  get  any- 
where near  a microphone  sus- 
pended from  the  studio  roof; 
he  also  wore  braces  on  his 
teeth.  Combined  with  the  pa- 
tois. this  made  the  song  virtu- 
ally unintelligible.  Ely  also 
made  one  significant  change 
to  Berry’s  lyric:  ’“Louie 
Louie"  became  "Louie  Lou- 
aye",  which  is  bow  it  was  to 
stay.  What  was  once  a song 
had  become  an  enduring 
mystery. 

Teenage  enthusiasm  for  the 
song’s  weird  aura  was  hardly 
curtailed  by  the  news  that  the 


FBI  had  launched  an  investi- 
gation into  the  content  of  the 
lyric,  which  — in  common 
with  90  per  cent  ofhlgh  school 
students  — they  believed  to  be 
riddled  with  obscenities. 

As  for  Richard  Berry,  the 
song  had  already  passed  from 
his  hands  in  a transaction 
typical  of  the  post-war  record 
business.  Born  near  New 
Orleans,  he  bad  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  before  his  second 
birthday  and  was  brought  up 
on  Central  Avenue,  the  city's 
main  black  thoroughfare.  An 
aunt  encouraged  him  to  play 
the  piano,  and  at  Jefferson 
High  School,  he  began  to  form 
his  first  vocal  groups.  The  five 
members  of  Berry's  group,  the 
Flairs,  were  still  in  their  teens 
when  their  first  record.  She 
Wants  TO  Rock,  was  released 
in  1953.  Their  producers, 
Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike  Stoller, 
were  not  much  older. 

Away  from  the  group. 
Berry’s  vocal  versatility 
brought  him  freelance  em- 
ployment on  two  big  R&B  hits. 
Leiber  and  Stoller  invited  him 
to  play  the  equivalent  of  a 
character  part  — a ferocious 
convict  — in  the  Coasters’ 
Riot  on  Cell  Block  No  9 in  1954, 
while  Berry  undertook  the 
role  of  the  sexual  partner  in 
Etta  James’s  ribald  Roll  With 
Me.  Henry  the  following  year. 
These  successes  held  out  the 
promise  of  a substantial 
career,  but  It  was  not  to  be.  In 
19SS.  - needing  money  to  get 
married,  he  sold  the  publish- 


ing rights  to  Louie  Louie  and  a 
handful  of  other  songs  for 
$750.  Apart  from  receiving 
small  amounts  for  radio  air- 
play, there  would  be  no  more 
income  for  almost  30  years 
from  a song  that  was  being 
played  around  the  world. 
When  he  heard  the  Kings- 
men’s  version  of  his  song,  he 
found  it  strange.  “I  was  flat- 
tered when  it  became  a hit,” 
he  told  one  interviewer,  “but 
then  I got  bitter  about  it  Here 


Berry  — 1.200  versions  of 
Louie,  Louie  were  recorded 


Jackdaw 


Paper  patterns 


MINISTERS  issuing  edicts 
that  all  children  must  be 
taught  to  speak,  read  and 
write  English  properly  forget 
Unit  many  post- 1975  teachers 
are  disadvantaged  them- 
selves, having  received  little 
or  no  schooling  except  In  eth- 
nic plasticine  modelling  and 
anti-sexist  paper  pattern 
cutting. 

Militant  NUT  members  are 
still  the  enemy  within  and 
the>*  make  it  clear  that  they 
disapprove  of  formal  educa- 
tion because,  they  believe,  it 
is  discriminator)'. elitist,  sex- 
ist, racist  etc. 

Their  egalitarian  dogma 
produces  school  leavers  who 


ore  abject,  miserable  and 
helpless,  moaning  about  rain 
forests,  whales,  cormorants 
and  bats  and  made  unemploy- 
able due  to  their  laziness,  ig- 
norance and  indiscipline. 

It  is  these  teachers,  unedu- 
cated and  perverse,  influ- 
enced. bullied  and  cowed  by 
the  NUT.  who  bawl  for  yet 
more  money  to  throw  into  the 
black  hole  of  Chancellor 
Clarke's  deficit. 

Thus  they  ensure  that 
young  people  continue  to 
leave  their  vandalised  com- 
prehensive schools  equipped 

only  for  resen  tful  depen  - 
dency  on  the  State  as  profes- 
sional layabouts,  beggars, 
criminals  and  single 
mothers. 

Yours. 

John  Yearwood. 

From  a letter  printed  In  The 
Star,  a free  local  paper  circu- 
lating in  North-East  Hamp- 
shire. under  the  byline  “Mod- 
ern teaching  is  a flop".  Thanks 
to  Christopher  Thom  for  spot 
ting  th  is  particular  jewel. 


Boys’  room 


WEB  SITE  EDITOR 
LORDS:  The  official  Internet 


Web  Site  is  being  established 
for  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  (MCC)  and  the  England 
and  Wales  Cricket  Board 
(ECB).  It  now  needs  a full  time 
editor  to  help  to  develop  and 
run  this  site  from  the  Lard's 
Cricket  Ground  in  London. 

The  task  is  to  present  on 
the  Internet  the  Official  voice 
of  the  Home  of  Cricket  for 
both  the  MCC  and  the  ECB.  A 
journalistic  background  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the 
game  is  essentlaL 

Clearly  be  must  know  and 
understand  the  game  and  its 
personalities.  He  must  also  be 
comfortable  using  Internet 
technology  and  be  creative  in 
its  use. 

From  a recent  advert  In  this 
newspaper;  U comes  as  no  sur- 
prise really  that  they  assume 
the  job  applicant  will  be  male 
as  women  are  not  allowed  to  be 
members  of  the  MCC  or  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  club  to  watch  the 
men ’s  matches.  Is  the  job  even 
open  to  women? 


Fit  behaviour 


ON  FIRST  ARRIVAL 
"Oh  hello.  I’ve  had  one  too 
many  business  lunches,  as 


you  can  see.  Ideally  Td  like  to 
end  up  with  muscles  like 
Schwarzenegger,  but  I’m  not 
sure  I can  come  more  than 
twice  a week. . ." 

— No.  You’re  never  going  to 
get  in  shape  if  you  don't  dem- 
onstrate some  dedication. 
You're  going  to  be  committed 
to  a set  every  day. 

— You  can’t  just  talk  about 
"muscles"  In  general.  Be  spe- 
cific. Traps,  pecs,  lats,  abs. 
delts,  glutes,  biceps,  triceps 
are  the  main  ones.  Know 
where  they  all  are.  Good 
traps,  give  you  that  enviable 
"no  neck"  look. 

DURING  THE  WORKOUT 
While  doing  a set  you  may: 
— Grunt  a lot  and  make 
heavy  breathing  noises. 

— Look  at  yourself  non-stop 
in  the  mirror.  Those  mirrors 
are  not  there  because  those 
dripping  hunks  enjoy  staring 
at  their  pecs  while  they  pump 
iron.  They  are  there  because 
these  guys  are  motivated  to 
gain. 

— Spend  hours  doing  a really 
weird  esoteric  exercise. 
You're  gaining  on  some  mus- 
cle — the  rectus  abdominus, 
say — that  nobody  else  knows 
about 


You  may  not  — Wear  school 
rugby  shorts  or  a brand-new 
lycra  top.  Sport  a T-shirt  that 
tells  everyone  you've  been 
training  in  it  internationally 
for  years.  Gold  Gym.  Los  An- 
geles is  a good  one. 

— Stare  at  the  skimpily-clad 
chicks  on  the  Stairm  aster. 
Chat  them  up  tn  the  Jacuzzi 
afterwards,  buy  them  drinks 
in  the  health  bar,  take  them 
home  and  show  them  your 
rhomboideus  minor,  but 
never  watch  them  as  they 
work. 

Mark  McCrum  writing  in  the 

relaunched  Punch  an  gym 

etiquette. 


First  lines 


IT  IS  a feature  of  our  times 
that  if  you  write  a work  of 
fiction,  everyone  assumes 
that  the  people  and  events  in 
it  are  disguised  biography — 
but  if  you  write  your  biogra- 
phy . it  is  assumed  you  are 
lying  your  head  off, 

The  latter  may  be  true,  at 

any  rate  of  poets:  Plato  said 

that  poets  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ideal  republic  be- 
cause they  are  such  liars.  I 
am  a poet,  and  I affirm  that 


books,  in  a beautifully  rich 
voice,  dramatic,  sensitive, 
life-giving  — a voice  that  was 
indeed  restoring  my  lost 
poems  to  life,  and  as  in  a kiss 
of  life  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  deepchested  breath, 
resonance  and  conviction  for 
removed  from  any  "poetry 
voice”  — it  seemed  like  the 
very  voice  of  creation. 

To  my  shame,  I could  not 
reciprocate:  I knew  none  of 
my  hero's  poems  by  heart, 
the  only  way  to  really  know  a 
good  poem. 

It  was  a brilliant  perfor- 
mance, and  for  a while  I un- 
charitably wondered  if  he 
was  just  showing  off:  But 
there  was  no  deception.  He 
loved  my  poetry  and  later 
told  me  that  one.  The  Descent 
into  the  Cave,  bad  been  one  of 
the  inspirations  for  his  first 
novel  Deliverance  (19 70). 

This  vast  adventure  story 
about  a nightmarish  canoe 
trip  through  the  wild  forests 
of  Georgia,  when  the  male- 
bonding  undertones  linking 
the  four  friends  turns  bru- 
tally sexual,  is  a magnificent 
odyssey  of  trials  and  initia 
tions,  both  cruel  and  tender, 
wildly  dramatic,  and  symbol- 
ising an  interior  quest  for 
salvation.  It  became  a best- 
seller. and  wan  the  Prix  Me- 

dicis  for  a foreign  novel  in 

1971. 

John  Boorman  turned  it 
into  a thrilling  adventure 
movie  with  dark  intimations 
of  primal  guilt  and  animal 
fear  battling  for  expression 
in  the  context  of  a male 
friendship  that  goes  shock- 
ingly wrong. 

Dickey  himself  appears  in 
the  film,  as  an  advocate  of 
one  of  his  favourite  themes, 
preservation  of  nature  and 
the  wild,  a true  ecological  ob- 
session, found  in  many  of  his 
late  poems.  James's  second 
novel,  Alnilam  (1987)  was  a 
failure,  mauled  by  the  critics. 

After  The  Firebombing, 
James  Dickey  visited  Japan, 
a brave  act  The  poem  had 
aroused  mixed  feelings  in 
those  Japanese  who  still  read 
poetry.  But  the  poet  won 
them  all  oven  It  was  the  poet- 
ry that  counted,  not  what  he 
had  done  to  make  1L 

He  still  remains  for  me  a 
giant  of  a man,  and  a giant  of 
a poet,  in  the  world  of 
pygmies. 


James  Markup 


James  Dickey,  poet  and  novel- 
ist, bom  February  2, 1923;  died 
January  19, 1997 


I was.  the  writer,  but  all  those 
millions  of  dollars  went  into 
someone  else's  pockets.  If  I 
had  thought  about  it  very 
much.  I probably  would  have 
gone  crazy  or  killed 
somebody." 

Instead  he  worked  the  night 
club  circuit  until,  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  his  stamina  and  enthu- 
siasm wore  out  along  with  his 
second  marriage,  and  he  foil 
back  on  to  welfare  payments. 
An  attempt  to  retrain  as  a 
computer  programmer  failed 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
neighbour's  pit-bull  terrier 
and  suffered  a back  injury 
that  cost  him  his  new  job. 

The  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  an  orthopaedic  surgeon 
who  treated  him  began  the 
rekindling  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Alerted  to  the  existence  of  an 
annual  Louie  Louie  parade  in 
Philadelphia,  to  the  release  of 
an  album  devoted  to  various 
treatments  of  the  song,  and  to 
the  initiative  of  a California 
college  radio  station  which  de- 
voted 63  hours  of  continuous 
airtime  to  the  playing  of  every 
known  version,  he  was  even- 
tually able  to  regain  the 
ownership  and  belatedly  to 
benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
song  that  had  been  the  tem- 
plate for  numberless  adoles- 
cent dreams. 


Richard  WHBams 


Richard  Berry,  musician,  bom 
April  11.  1935;  died  January  23. 
1997 


this  is  true.  About  no  subject 
are  poets  tempted  to  lie  so 
much  as  about  their  own 
lives;  I know  one  of  them  who 
has  floated  at  least  five  ver- 
sions of  his  life,  none  of  them 
reaL  L of  course,  am  a much 
more  truthful  person  than 
that.  But  since  poets  lie,  how 
can  you  believe  me?  Here, 
then,  is  the  official  version. 

I was  once  a snub-nosed 
blonda  My  name  was  Betty.  I 
had  a perky  personality  and 


Poetic  licence , . . Prospect 


defender 


IAN  Munro.  who  has  died 
aged  73,  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lancet  for  36  years,  for 
the  last  12  as  editor.  He 
saw  himspif  as  an  inheritor  of 
the  Journal's  traditional  role 
to  stir  up  the  conscience  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Although,  after  qualifying 
from  Guy's  Hospital  in  1946. 
Munro  only  practised  medi- 
cine in  the  Royal  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  for  three  years,  as  a 
medical  journalist  he  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of 
basic  bedside  medicine  as 
well  as  the  publication  of 
research.  He  was  committed 
to  the  founding  principles  of 
the  National  Health  Service, 
to  better  health  care  for  the 
developing  world,  and  to 
peace.  Aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  providing  even 
rudimentary  medical  care  for 
the  victims  of  nuclear  war.  he 
believed  In  the  imperative  of 
nuclear  disarmament 
At  the  height  of  unrest  in 
the  NHS  in  1983.  Munro  virtu- 
ally called  for  the  then  secre- 
tary of  health's  resignation  In 
the  Lancet’s  editorials.  He 
sympathised  with  the  dilem- 
mas faced  by  nurses  and 
other  low-paid  health  work- 
ers. but  he  was  against  strike 
action. 

Under  his  editorship,  the 
Lancet  was  at  the  forefront  of 
publishing  articles  on  Aids, 
organ  transplantation,  and 
“test-tube  babies”.  However, 
in  papers  on  oral  rehydratlon 
therapy  for  diarrhoeal  ill- 
nesses. described  as  "the 
greatest  advance  of  the  cen- 
tury", and  in  trenchant  criti- 
cisms of  the  clash  of  profit 
and  health  in  the  activities  of 
the  pharmaceutical,  tobacco, 
alcohol  and  food  industries. 
Munro's  personal  enthusi- 
asms are  clear. 

It  was  after  the  first  hydro- 
gen bomb  test  at  Bikini  Atoll 
in  1954,  that  Munro’s  prede- 
cessor, Theodore  Fox.  sug- 
gested that  this  event  might 
change  opinions  on  the  ethics 
of  war  and  that  scientists 
might  unite  to  alert  the  world 
of  the  danger.  It  was  an  issue 
which  resurfaced  with  the  nu- 
clear build-up  of  the  early 
1980s.  and  the  Lancet  under 
Ian's  guidance,  publicised  the 
nuclear  threat  and  the  medi- 
cal response  to  It  both  in  this 
country  in  medical  peace 
movements,  and  through  In- 
ternational Physicians  for 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War 
(IPPNW).  Only  a few  months 
before  his  death,  Ian  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  International 


Iiirat  uses  of 
were  illegal 


Correction 


Yesterday’s  obituary  of 
Michael  Duane  should  have 
read  that  all  four  of  his  chil- 
dren were  from  his  first 
marriage. 


Birthdays 


Alan  Alda,  film  actor,  61; 
Bobby  Ball,  comedian,  53; 
Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  ballet 
dancer,  49;  Acker  Bilk,  Jazz 
clarinetist  67;  Valerie  Bragg, 
principal,  Kingshurt  City 
Technology  College,  Birming- 
ham, 50:  James  Callaghan, 
Labour  MP,  70;  Melanie 
Clare,  auctioneer,  fine  art  ex- 
pert, 37;  James  Cran,  Conser- 
vative MP,  53;  John  Ed- 
monds. general  secretary, 
GMB,  53;  Frances  Gumley, 
broadcaster,  42;  John 
Hughes,  former  principal, 
Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  70; 
Bill  Jordan,  former  presi- 
dent AEU,  61;  David  Lodge, 
author,  professor  of  literature, 
62;  Claes  Oldenbnrg,  pop  art- 
ist. 68;  Gordon  Prentice. 
Labour  MP,  46;  Nick  Kayos- 
ford.  Labour  MP,  52;  Dr  Ann 
Robinson,  economist.  60;  Sir 
Trevor  Skeet  Conservative 
MP,  79;  Prof  John  Tavener, 
composer,  53;  Lord  Wlndte- 
sham.  principal,  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  65;  Robert 
Wyatt  rock  musician,  52. 


was  a cheerleader  for  the  col- 
lege football  team.  My  favour- 
ite colour  was  pink.  Then  I 
became  a poet  My  hair  dark- 
ened overnight;  my  nose 
lengthened;  1 gave  up  football 
for  the  cello;  my  real  name 
disappeared  and  was  replaced 
by  one  that  had  a chance  of 
being  taken  seriously;  and  my 
clothes  changed  colour  in  the 
closet  all  by  themselves,  from 
pink  to  black.  I stopped  hum- 
ming the  songs  from  Okla- 
homa and  began  quoting  Kier- 
kegaard And  not  only  that— 
all  of  my  high-heeled  shoes 
lost  their  heels  and  were  magi- 
cally transformed  into  san- 
dals. Needless  to  say,  my  many 
boyfriends  took  one  look  at 
this  and  ran  screaming  from 
the sceneas  If  their  toenails 
were  on  fire.  New  ones 
replaced  them;  they  all  had 
beards. 

Believe  it  or  not  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  this  story . 
It  is  the  bit  about  the  name, 
which  was  not  Betty,  but 
something  equally  nan-poetic, 
and  with  the  same  number  of 
letters.  It  fa  also  the  bit  about 
the  boyfriends.  But  mean- 
while, here  is  the  real  truth: 

..  .The  day  I became  a poet 


Court  of  Justice 
nuclear  weapons 
under  existing  ftcmatlonal 
humanitarian  Ink  and  that 
the  nuclear  weapon  stales 
were  under  an  utilisation  tu 
achieve  nuclear  disarmament 
— not  least  been  us*  of  the  role 
of  IPPNW  In  pnvitUng  the 
evidence  to  the  Court. 

Ian’s  work  for  humanitar- 
ian issues  did  nu1  stop  with 
his  retirement  frdn  the  Lan- 
cet In  1988.  His  editorial  skills 
were  invaluable  ti  Medicine 
and  War  (now  Mcdcme,  Con- 
flict and  Survival;  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Medial  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prrention  of 
Nuclear  War  (MAFW).  which 
he  had  helped  to  found  in 
1985.  His  wise  comsei  con- 
tributed greatly  tc  the  suc- 
cessful merger  of  NAPW  and 
the  Medical  Gimpaign 
Against  Nuclear  Weapons 
into  Medical  Acion  for 
Global  Security  in  1992.  He 
was  became  the  fist  presi- 


Munro. . .helped  stinotbe 
profession’s  conscienc 


dent  of  Physicians  for  htman 
Rights  UK. 

He  was  nut  an  easy  mp  lo 
get  to  know,  though  hose 
who  penetrated  the  reerve 
were  convinced  both  it  his 
idealism  and  iinnmse 
warmth.  He  was  equall!  de- 
voted to  his  wife,  familyvgar- 
den,  Shakespeare  and  alp  to 
cricket.  Sadly,  his  last  yars 
were  marred  by  ill-halth, 
though  his  frustration  atjiis 
was  implied  rather  tlan 
spoken. 

Ian  Munro  will  be  return-, 
be  red  as  a wise  and  humne 
man  whose  life's  work  has^t 
clear  signposts  toward!  a 
saner,  healthier  and  mce 
peaceful  world. 


Douglas  Hokfstock 


k 


Ian  Arthur  Hoyle  Munro,  medial . 
journalist,  bom  November  i; 
1923:  died  January  22. 1997  V. 


Death  Notices 


ELDMDOE.  Dr  Raymond  WUbni  dW, 
peaceMty  at  his  Iwme  In  AmbiMde  on 
nth  Jon  i»7  aged  93 
GLUE.  Chrtstophor.  Dwri  Saturday.  258r 


January  Memorial  gathering  Friday.  Jtst-, 
January.  ll.30am  lor  12  01  ~ 


Trinity  HalL 

CambrMga. 

OOLDE.  Btan  Awry  Margaret,  peacofuhv 
altar  a short  niitem  on  25th  January 
Fisraral  at  UortUKa  Crematorium  on  Tims- 
day  1st  February  at  UMpm  A great  asset 
to  tbe  Alexander  Technique,  with  kme  and 
■harries  from  us  all 

MDU8,  Grace  EKobeBi,  mod  on  16th  Jan- 
uary 1987  aged  84.  Adored  wile  cri  LesHo. 
daughter  Of  postal  reformer  Edwin  WeSs 
who  pioneered  proposals  lor  urgent  and 
non-urgent  [Hutu  ana  second  class, I mall  hi 
1830.  Funeral  sendee  at  Sl  Michael  and  All 
Angela  Cnurcfl.  Btacihealh  at  n 00am  on 
Friday  7lh  February,  followed  try  cremation 
at  Elitism  Crematorium  Enquiries  lo 
Funeral  Directors  Francis  Chappell  & Son. 
72  High  Street.  Ehham  5E8  1BT. 


LAND  on  , 


January  24th.  peacefully  at  home 
after  an  Illness  Dome  with  great  courage. 

aged  81  years  (Visiting  Professor  of 
Archeology  at  Yoift  Uniform  ry).  The  loved 


husband  of  Alma,  much  Kwed  fattier  of 
Stmon  and  John.  Dearly  loved  by  ail  his 
lamUy  and  his  many  triends.  Requiem 
Moss  Sl  Ael red's  Church,  Finn  Avenue. 
York.  Friday  3tst  at  12.00  noon,  followed  by 
private  cremation.  No  flowers  please 
Donathms  H desired  to  Cancer  Research  or 
Macmillan  Nurses. 


MAAS,  Jeremy  Stephan  on  23  January 
1887,  aged  68.  Kusoand  of  Antonia,  tether 
of  Athena.  Rupert  and  Jonathan  Private 
family  funeral,  memorial  service  to  be 
announced.  Donations  in  lieu  of  ftowere.  >1 
desired,  to  The  Royal  Academy.  Burlington 
House.  London  Wt. 


In  Memoriam 


WALTER  Dr  Katnrtch  bom  lBlh  February 
1U89.  died  27  Ih  January  1898  Deeply 
mourned  and  sadly  mtaaed  by  hta  wire 
btgrfd.  temoy  end  Irtenoa. 


Births 


SKALOOSKYiCHEESMAN.  on  7 January 
1897  to  Sarah  and  Robin,  a son.  Max  Ca- 
spar. a brother  lor  Samuel. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4587  or  las  0171  713  4129  between 
flam  and  3pm  Mon-FrL 


was  a sunny  day  of  no  great 
moment.  I was  scuttling  along 
across  the  football  field  In  my 
usual  furtive  way,  suspecting 
no  ill.  when  a large  invisible 
thumb  descended  from  the  sky 
and  pressed  down  on  the  top  of 
my  head.  A poem  formed.  It 
was  quite  a gloomy  poem:  the 
poems  of  the  young  usually 
are.  It  was  a gift  this  poem  — 3 
gift  from  an  anonymous  do- 
nor. and,  as  such,  both  excit- 
ing and  sinister  at  the  same 
time. 

I suspect  this  is  why  ail  po- 
ets begin  writing  poetry,  only 
they  do  not  want  to  admit  it.  so 
they  make  up  explanations 
that  are  either  more  rational 
or  more  romantic.  But  this  is 
the  true  explanation  and  I 
defy  anyone  todisprove  it. 
Margaret  Atwood  writing  In 
Prospect  on  the  thumbs  up  slur 
received  which  started  her 
career  as  a poet 


Jackdaw  wantsjewels.  E-mail 
jackdau@guardlan.co.uk;fix 
0171-713  4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  USFarringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER 


Emily  Sheffield 
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House  of  Fraser  lobs  woe,  page  12 

Dan  Atkinson  on  bonus  spree,  page  12 
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PauHne  Wngatt 


Prudential,,  the 

IK’s  largest  life  in- 
sjrer,  yesterday 
fired  the  public  hu- 
™Uation  of  hecom- 
st  investment 
to  be  both  fined 
nded  for  invest- 
— . 'reaches  by  City 
watchdog)  the  Investment 
ManageSnt  Regulatory 
In. 

cle  has  cost  the 
— a £75,000  Imro 
i.OOO  compensa- 
customers.  It  Is 
ie  the  Fra  has 
for  any  irregular- 
( iss  as  the  company 
is  still  ehb  roiled  in  sorting 
oat  the  Isnsions  mis-selling 


ing  the  . 
organ  i«M 
and  reprl 
xnent  rule] 


Organisat 
The  del 
Pru  £ioo, c 
fine.  plus, 
tion  paid] 
the  first 
been 
ity  and 


fiasco. 

The 
Imro's 
after  thi 
failed  t 
lions 
client 


was  imposed  by 
:iplinary  tribunal 
admitted  it  had 
. out  reconeflia- 
corrections  of  PEP 
aunts.  This  meant  tt 


had  not  checked  that  the  ac- 
tual share  certificates  »nrf 
money  in  the  bank  agreed 
| with  the  company’s  records  of  | 
customers’  investments.  It 
had  also  foiled  to  tell  Imro 
that  these  checks  had  not 
been  done;  and  it  failed  in 
some  aspects  of  its  compli- 
ance. 

There  were  six  charges,  the 
most  -serious  oT  which  was 
that  although  the  Pru  knew 
between  July  and  November 
3993  that  its  Self-Select  PEP 
Client  Money  Account  did  not 
have  enough  money  in  it,  it 
| foiled  to  make  up  the  deficit 
by  paying  Its  own  money  into 
the  account. 

A spokeswoman  for  Imro 
[ said  It  was  “highly  unusual” 
for  allegations  of  investment 
irregularities  to  reach  the  tri- 
bunal stage.  It  had  only  oc- 
curred three  times  before. 
Usually,  Imro  reaches  a 
settlement  with  the  firm  in- 
volved. "A  tribunal  only  hap- 
pens when  both  sides  cant 
agree,”  she  said. 


PIA  beefs  up  mis-seffing  inquiry  team 


THE  Personal  Investment  Authority,  ■ 
which  regnlates  investments  sold  to  the 
public,  has  beefed  up  its  investigation  team, 
after  being  criticised  fbr  foiling  to  deal 

quickly  with  the  pensions  tnia-selling 
scandal,  writes  Pauline  Sprtngett. 

ThePtA  announced  yesterday  it  is  . 
merging  its  60-strong  investigative  and 
Mtigattan  teams!  o form  an  enforcement 
division. 

A spokesman  said  the  reorganisation  - 
was  designed  “to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  oftbePlA’s  arrangements 
for  investigating  regulated  firms,  and 


where  appropriate  to  follow  an 
investigation  through  with  disciplinary  - 
action”. . 

The  spokesman  denied  that  the  move  had 
been  undertaken  because  the  present 
system  was  not  working  properly . 

The  enforcement  division  is  expected  to 
fbcus  initially  on  the  pensions  ml5-seHing 
review,  which  has  been  much  delayed, 
following  the  completion  of  visits  to  firms 
by  pensions  monitoring  teams. 

The  enforcement  division  will  be  headed 
by  Stuart  Willey,  who  was  previously  head 
of  the  PIA’s  legal  services. 


She  added  that  a reprimand 
had  been  added  to  the  fine  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  Pru 
had  “foiled  to  recongise  the 
scale  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Pru 
stressed  that  the  company 
had  paid  the  compensation, 
which  equates  to  just  under 
£5  a head  for  7,000  customers. 


on  its  own  initiative.  “Hie 
problems  were  administra- 
tive, involving  delays  in  cred- 
iting Interest  to  customers’ 
accounts,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  irregular- 
ities bad  come  to  light  In  1993 
following  an  internal  Investi- 
gation. Imro  was  informed  of 
the-  breaches  when  it  visited 
the  Pru  several  mouths  later 


for  one  of  its  routine  inspec- 
tions. 

“Prudential  very  much 
regrets  these  problems  oc- 
curred. When  they  come  to 
light,  remedial  action  was 
taken  and  no  customers  were 
disadvantaged.  Procedures 
were  put  in  place  to  ensure 
these  problems  will  not  occur 
again,”  he  said. 


Neither  of  the  twp  PEP 
products  involved  — the  Setf- 
SeJect  Pep  and  the  Single 
Company  PEP  — have  been 
sold  by  the  Pru  since  1993.  At 
the  time  of  the  breaches,  they 
contained  several  millions 
pounds  of  customers  funds. 
The  Pru  said  it  had  decided  to 
cease  selling  them  before  it 
discovered  the  breaches  be- 
cause they  had  proved  so  dif- 
ficult to  administer. 

The  pru  is  still  involved  in 
PEPs  business  — it  manages 
£76  million  at  PEP  funds  and 
sells  a unit  trust  PEP. 

This  latest  debacle  comesas 
the  Pru  continues  to  come 
under  fire  for  delays  in  deal- 
ing with  the  pension  mis-seU- 
ing  scandal 

The  Pru  is  the  latest  well- 
known  financial  services  or- 
ganisation to  foil  foul  of  Imro. 
Last  month,  Lloyds  Bank  was 
fined  £325,000  for  breaches  of 
pensions  selling  rules.  Recent 
Imro  fines  for  PEP  breaches 
include  a £115,000  fine  on 
Save  & Prosper. 


al  could  be  down 
td  dozen  pits  by 2001 


On(ra  rule  change  will  $pve  hope, 
MARTIN  WAINWRIGHT 


RITAIN’s  devas- 
tated coal-mining 
| industry  will  be 
halved  again  within 
fiv^years  unless  the  Gov- 
lent  acts  quickly,  ao~ 
to  a forecast  pnb- 
1 yesterday. 

lure  to  Invest  in  clean- 
technology,  the  dash 
rflred  power  stations 
“crfppUngiy  urtrealls-- 
environmental  con- 
threaten-  all  but  a 
(see  nap  below)  of 
29  remaining  pits,  said' 
■ all-party  Coalfield  Com- 
ities Campaign. 

Che  prediction,  given 
led  support  by  the 
inn  try’s  laciest  pit  opera- 
|r,.  RJB  Mining,  comes 
>m  a think-tank  which 
made  accurate  closure 
ictions  on  three  prevl- 
i occasions. 

The  lobby  group,  constet- 
of  80  local  councils, 
ist  the  scale  nf  clo- 
in  1991-43  while  con- 
*ntly  arguing  that  fair 
/competition,  would  give 
(coal  a prosperous ftiture. 

“We  do  not  want  to  con- 
centrate wholly  - on  doom 
and  gloom.”  saW  the  cam- 
paign’s director,  Stephen 
Fothergill  yesterday. “Our 
previous  report  - — Who 


Said  Coal  Was  Dead?  — 
showed  last  year  how  pro- 
ductivity has  risen  and 
costs  have  been  halved  over 
the  last  decade.  The  pro- 
gress has  continued  so  far 
under  the  new,  privatised 
owners.  Hot  sadly  for  the 
industry,  and  for  the 
nation’s  energy  future,  we 
do  not  have  a fair  electric- 
ity  market.” 

The  new  report,  A Fair 
Deal  for  Coal, .calls  for  a 
public  inquiry  into  ‘the  cost 
of  ageing  Magnax  nuclear 
reactors,  which  helps.skew 
the  power-supply  market 
against  coaL  It  suggests 
that  the  nuclear  levy 
should  he  broadened  into  a 
clean-fuel  levy,  releasing 
extra  funds  for  clean-coal 
power  stations  which 
would  meet  the  exacting 
standards  agreed  interna- 
tionally after  the  1992  Rio 
JEarth  Summit. 

“There  have  been  huge 
advances  in  dean-coal  tech- 
nology, many  of  them  made 
in  Britain,  but  ncme  imple- 
mented so  for,”  said  Mr 
Fothergill.  “Meanwhile, 
the  sulphur  emission  stan- 
dards which  penalise  coal- 
burning in  power  stations 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  in- 
ternational requirements 


ssamgfkwt-, 
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and  should  be  made  more 
realistic.” 

The  report’s  third  call  for 
change  — a reform  of  the 
system  of  “sweetheart 
deals”  between  electricity 
generators  and  developers 
of  gas-fired  power  stations, 
was  strongly  backed  by 
RJB.  Market  development 
director  Colin  Godfrey 
joined  the  launch  of  the 
report  in  Pontefract;  York- 
shire, opposite  one  of  the 
pits  threatened  with  clo- 
sure, the  Prince  of  Wales 
colliery,  which  employs  600 
and  produces  2,200,000 
tonnes  of  high-quality  coal 
a yean 

‘.‘Coal  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  electricity  genera- 
tion in  the  country,”  he 
said.  “That  position  can  be 
maintained  for  years  if  we 
are  allowed  to  compete  on  a 
level  playing-field.  But  the 
sweetheart  deals,  the  com- 
pensation measures  for  gas 
users  who  have  to  use  other 
fuels  when  gas  supplies  are 
interrupted,  and  the  pro- 
posed new  emission  level s, 
suggest  a definite  bias 
against  the  foel  which  we 
have  in  such  abundance.” 

Mr  Godfrey  added  that  he 
was  more  optimistic  than 
the  CCC  because  coal  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  gas  on 
several  occasions  In  recent 
years.  But  the  threat  was 
real,  and  the  public  needed 
to  be  aware  of  the  cost  of 
the  dash  .for  gas  in  closed 
pits  and  the  regeneration 
problems  of  areas  bit  by  pit 
closures: 

“We  calculate  this  as 
£1.65  billion  a year — that’s 
the  equivalent  of  271A  Royal 
Yacht  Britannlas,”  he  said. 
Peter  McNestrey.  general 
secretary  of  the  pit  depu- 
ties’ union  Nacods.  also 
backed  the  launch  of  the 
report,  saying  that  govern- 
ment action  “heeds  to  be 
quick,  immediate  and  visi- 
ble to  everyone  both  inside 
and  outside  the  industry.” 

A Fair  Deal  for  Coal,  Coalfield 
Communities  Campaign,  9 
Regent  Street,  Barnsley  S70 
2EG;£lQ  tncp&p.  ' 


Lamps  out?  Miners  waiting  to  go  on  shift  at  Clipstone  Colliery,  near  Mansfield,  one  of 
RJB  Mlnhig'&ptts  said  to  be  under  renewed  threat  of  closure  photograph:  don  mcphee 


Two  Toiy  fund-raisers  drawn 
into  Cantors  share  probe  . 


Tony  May  and  lan  King 


wpwO  top  fundraisers  for 
I the  Tory  party,  Lord  Har- 
ris of  Feckhaza  and  Sir  Gra- 
ham Klrkham,  have  been 
drawn  into  a sharo4eaUng  in- 
vestigation by  . Depart- 

ment of  Trade  and  Industry. 

It  is  understood  -foot  the 
DU  is  focusing  on  share  trad- 
ing in  Cantors,  a ’Sheffield- 
based  furniture  company, 
ahead  of  Its  merger  test  year 
with  Harveys,  a privatecom- 
pany  owned  by  Lord  Harris^ 

Sir  Graham,  heads  the  DPS 
Furniture  stores  chain,  mid. 
controversially  receivol  hi* 
knighthood  in  the  1996  New 
Year  Honours  list  after  lend-, 
jug  £4  million  to  .'the  Tory- 

is  no  suggestion  that 
either  Lord  Harris  or  Sir  Gra- 
ham are  involved  in  thestare 
tiding  at  the  centre  of  the 

ln^{tors'  now  renamed  H&C 
Furnishings,  said  ywterd^’ 
“The  board  is  aware  of  a DTI 
inquiry  into  dealings  in  . the 
shares  of  Cantors  pic  prior  to 
the  merger  with  Harveys 
Holdings.  The  directors  of 
H&C  (which  include  lArd 
Harris)  will  give  every'assi* 


tqnno  possible  to  the  inspec- 
tors. 

“We  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  inquiry  is  about 
share  dealings  and  not  Into 
the  company.  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  financial  stability  of 
the  company.”  . _ 

Neither  Lord  Harris  nor  Sir 

Graham  had  any  comment  to 
make  yesterday. 

A spokeswoman  for  Sir 
Graham  saidr  “There  is  no 
link  with  Sir  Graham.  It 
has  got  . nothing  to  do  with 
him.”  • 

; Ahead'  of  the  merger,'  foe 
shares  were  trading  at  about 
lOGp  trat  climbed  some  50  per 


ware  announced.  It  te.-nortnal 
practice  for  foe  Stock  Ex- 
change to  graTwinp  dealings  in 
companies  ahead  of  evests 
like  a takeover  bid  or  profits, 
warnings  through  ’its  auto- 
matic monitoring  system. 

Thesystan,  which  operates 
ou  a xeaVfime  bams,  analyses 
every  share  trade  carried  out 
and  -generates  lists  to  alert 
Stock  Exchanget^pectors  of 
unusual  lookJngtteals. 

However,  a ■ spokeswoman 

for  foe  Exchange  refused  to 
confirm  last  nignfctixat  the ’Ex- 

changehad  drawn  the  matter 
to  foe  left's  attention.  ’ 


‘White  knight’  enters  Newman  fray 


Ian  King 


for  control  of 
Newman  .Tonka,  the 
struggling  building 
materials.  company/taten- 
sifled  yesterday;  when  In- 
gersoH-Rand,  the  com- 
ponents group,  merged 
with  a £230  miflidn^whlte 
knight”  counter-bid; 

Newman,  which  has  been 
fighting  a £196  million 
cash-and-shares  bid  from 
foe  Halifax-based  engineer- 
tog  conglomerate  FEU  said 
It  was  recommending  the 
ail-cash  counter-bid. ' 

. However;  as  IhgersoU- 
Rand  moved  Info  the  mar- 
ket to  pick  up  some  SB  per 


cent  of  Newman,  specula- 
tion increased  that  FBI  was 
poised  to  trump  the  Ameri- 
cans by  raising  its  offer. 

News  of  the  move  by  in- 
geraoll  — which  values 
Newman  Tanks  shares  at 
175p  eadh  — sent  the  price 
up  ggp  to  IWAb.  Based  on 
JFKTs  closing  share  price  of 
197  Wp  last  night  its  offer  is 
worth  148‘Ap.  FKTs  alter- 
native la  pitched  at  I40p. 

tngersoll-Rand  said  there 
was  powerful  commercial 
logic  in  combining  foe  two 
businesses  and  significant 
job  losses  resulting  from 
such  a tie-up  were  unlikely, 

- A combination  of  the  two 
companies  would  create  a 
business  able  to  serve  all 


parts  of  the  globe,  includ- 
ing the  fast-growing  Asian 
market,  it  added. 

Newman  chief  executive 
Geoff  Gahan  said  foe  deal 
made  sense  because  his 
group  was  strong  In  Europe 
while  Ingersoll  was  a 
leader  in  foe  US. 

He  added:  “Xngersoll 
knows  and  appreciates  the 
business  far  better  than 
FBI  do.” 

FK3  was  in  talks  with  ad- 
visers last  night  about 
whether  to  raise  Its  offer. 

It  Is  believed  that  Inger- 
soll only  became  involved 
after  -receiving  more  de- 
tailed information  about 
Newman,  which  has  now 
been  requested  by  FKL 


There  was  also  some 
doubt  about  Newman’s 
claim  that  it  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Ingersoll  since  before 
Christmas,  given  its  subse- 
quent — and  controversial 
— decision  to  sell  its  stake 
in  Tesa,  foe  Spanish  build- 
ing materials  group,  to  Wil- 
liams Holdings. 

FBI  confirmed  yesterday 
that  it  already  holds  some 
21  per  cent  of  Newman 
Tonks,  including  shares 
pledged  to  it  from  M&G  and 
Britannic  Assurance,  two 
of  Newman's  institutional 
shareholders. 

Both  Investors  normally 
support  incumbent  man- 
agements during  takeover 
bids. 


PRUDENTIAL’S  venture- 
capital  arm  has  backed  a 
£34  miBion  management  buy- 
out of  British  Soil’s  forgings 
business,  and  kcqiesto  build 
it  into  a leading: supplier  to 
and  aero- 


Cbiw.  ’ . 

Tito  Pru  and  Royal  Bank  of 


Scotland  have  put  £92  million 
into  a new  company.  United 
Engineering  Forgings,  which 
will  buy  foe  operation. 

The  unit  employs  more 
than  2,000  people  at  six  fac- 
tories in  Ayr,  foe  West  Mid- 
lands, Lincoln,  and  foe  Shef- 
field area. 

Products  include  crank- 


shafts and  axle  beams  for  foe 
motor  Industry,  turbine  discs 
and  blades  for  aero  engines, 
and  gas  cylinders.  Sales  last 
year- were  £157  million,  pro- 
ducing profits  of  £10  million. 

British  Steel  said’ foe  sale 
was  part  of  the  process  of  con- 
centrating on  its  main  busi- 
ness. 


Allstair  Mackintosh  of  Pru- 
dential Venture  Managers 
said  foe  forgings  unit  had  suf- 
fered from  underinvestment 
and  had  foe  capacity  to  grow, 
especially  on  the  Continent 
On  top  of  the  £74  million 
buy-out  price,  £18  million  is 
being  made  available  for  in- 
vestment in  the  business. 


Notebook 


Timely  reminder 
to  the  complacent 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


BY  THE  standards  of  foe 
pensions  mis-selling 
scandal,  the  apparent 
administrative  mess  that  foe 
mighty  Prudential  landed  it- 
self in  over  its  management  of 
certain  Personal  Equity  Plans 
is  a relatively  minor  matter. 

In  the  context  of  the 
£85  billion  foe  Pru  has  under 
management,  the  several  mil- 
lion pounds  that  the  Pru  had 
inside  the  offending  PEPs 
barely  registers:  this  is  not 
foe  Peter  Young  affair  at 
Deutsche  Morgan  GrenfelL 
Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  important  issues  at 
stoke.  First,  despite  foe  Pro’s 
reliable  reputation  as  a man- 
ager of  investment  funds,  its 
systems  are  by  no  means 
watertight.  While  over  the 
years  it  has  successfully 
looked  after  billions  of 
pounds  placed  in  endowments 
and  more  traditional  prod- 
ucts, when  it  came  to  manage- 
ment of  more  complex  instru- 
ments it  slipped  up  badly,  to 
foe  extent  that  it  did  not  prop- 
erty protect  clients'  fluids. 

This,  like  the  recent  com- 
puter slip-ups  at  foe  fund 
manager  Fidelity,  is  chilling 
to  any  who  place  their  faith  in 
fund  management.  In  fact,  so 
concerned  was  the  Pru  about 
the  two  products  concerned, 
its  self-select  and  single  com- 
pany PEPs,  that  it  pulled  out 
of  this  market  in  November 
1993. 

Second,  despite  the  Pro's 
self-righteous  indignation 
about  the  over-regulation  of 
UK  financial  services,  the  in- 
creasing rigour  of  the  system 
has  demonstrated  that  even 
foe  best  brand  name  in  the 
Industry  is  not  immune  from 
serious  errors. 

Despite  its  early  denials 
that  It  would  be  touched  by 
the  pensions  mis-selling  scan- 
dal, latest  figures  suggest  that 
the  Pru  has  more  than  40.000 
cases  unresolved. 

This  makes  it  the  biggest  of- 
fender in  foe  industry,  not  a 
good  marketing  point  when 
seeking  to  sell  itself  in  a 
crowded  field. 

Finally,  foe  wholesale  fund 
regulator,  Imro,  aggressively 
managed  by  Phillip  Thorpe, 
hag  demonstrated  again  the 
rewards  of  carefhl  regulation 
— foe  Prudential  and  other 
firms  have  been  put  on  alert 
as  to  foeir ’responsibilities  in 
handling  client  funds. 

Moreover,  those  investors 
who  lost  out  as  a result  of  foe 
Pro’s  carelessness  have  been 
fully  compensated  for  its 
actions.  A pity  the  Pru  and  all 
the  other  companies  respon- 
sible tor  pensions  mis-selling 
have  not  been  subjected  to  foe 
same  quality  of  pciicing. 


Saviour  emerges 

LAST  week  it  was  William 
Cook,  this  week  it  is 
Newman  Tonks.  Sud- 
denly, companies  deserving 


to  be  taken  over  have  been 
unexpectedly  finding  white 
knights,  Newman's  apparent 
saviour  yesterday  coming  in 
the  form  oflngersoll-Rand. 

Anyone  still  sympathising 
with  Newman  should  find  a 
word  with  the  fund  managers 
at  M&G  — who  normally  back 
managements  during  hostile 
bids  — instructive. 

They,  along  with  Britannic, 
backed  PEI  out  of  sheer  frus- 
tration at  foe  way  Newman’s 
share  price  has  underper- 
formed foe  market  over  foe 
past  few  years. 

The  clincher  came  with 
Newman's  hastily  arranged 
sale  of  its  stake  in  Spanish 
building  materials  group 
Tesa.  foe  its  jewel  in  its  cor- 
porate crown.  This  presum- 
ably is  a business  in  which 
Ingersoll  — which  claims  to 
want  Newman  because  of  its 
strength  in  Europe  — would 
have  been  very  interested. 

However,  although  the 
Newman  directors  do  not  de- 
serve to  keep  their  jobs,  New- 
man's long-suffering  employ- 
ees appear  more  likely  to  do 
so,  should  the  Ingersoll  deal 
go  through. 

But,  with  FKI's  notoriously 
aggressive  management 
thought  to  have  earmarked 
up  to  a third  of  Newman's 
businesses  for  closure  or  sale, 
the  Ingersoll  bid  Is  to  be  wel- 
comed, because  it  appears  to 
be  motivated  by  something 
more  than  a desire  to  give  a 
short-term  boost  to  earnings 
growth  by  I980s-style  asset- 
stripping. 


Waigel  games 

GERMANY’S  finance 
minister,  Tbeo  Waigel 
is  a cheery  bloke.  As  if 
to  prove  the  point,  last  week- 
end he  accepted  a medal 
“against  deadly  seriousness" 
at  the  Aachen  carnival 
But  Mr  Waigel  has  his  seri- 
ous side  and  is  no  stranger  to 
controversy.  He  has  now 
raised  the  thorny  issue  of  tax- 
ation within  the  European 
Union. 

Mr  Waigel  has  done  so  be- 
cause at  present  foe  spread  of 
tax  regimes  across  the  EU  al- 
lows investors  to  chase  the 
best  tax  treatment  — in  other 
words,  different  regimes  are 
creating  unfair  competition. 

Mr  Waigel  says  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  harmonising 
taxes.  Nor  is  he  simply  bash- 
ing Luxembourg,  to  where 
quite  a chunk  of  German  sav- 
ings tend  to  migrate.  Rather 
he  wants  the  slightly 
spedous-sounding  “common 
games  rules". 

Mr  Waigel  is  determined  to 
give  his  ideas  an  airing  before 
such  groups  as  the  G7,  the  EU 
and  the  OECD.  But  he  needs 
to  be  carefnL 

Many  in  Europe  are  al- 
ready worried  about  foe  pros- 
pect of  taxation  being  deter- 
mined centrally  rather  than 
nationally. 

There  are  also  concerns,  for 
example,  that  somehow,  Brit- 
ish taxpayers  will  be  called  on 
to  help  HU  foe  hole  in  pen- 
sions resources  in  other  parts 
of  foe  EU.  Such  anxieties  are 
unlikely  to  be  dampened  how- 
ever carefully  he  proceeds. 

At  the  weekend  Mr  Waigel 
wore  medieval  armour  and 
also  a broad  smile  when  he 
picked  up  his  medal.  He  may 
need  both  if  he  is  determined 
to  tackle  tax  across  the  EU. 


Output  figures  take  steam 
out  of  overheating  worries 


Charlotte  Denny 


■■EARS  that  the  economy  is 
■ growing  too  quickly  were 
dampened  yesterday  by  data 
showing  that  the  current  rate 
of  expansion  is  unlikely  to 
stoke  inflation. 

Output  expanded  by  0.8  per 
cent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year,  according  to  prelim- 
inary estimates  from  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 

The  figures  are  in  line  with 
market  expectations  and  will 
strengthen  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke's  case,  when  he 
meets  Bank  of  England  gover- 
nor Eddie  George  next  week, 
for  avoiding  a pre-election 
rise  In  interest  rates. 

Mr  Clarke  welcomed  foe 
news,  describing  the  growth 
as  “healthy”  and  predicting 
even  better  prospects  for  1997. 

The  ONS  was  reporting  foe 
19th  consecutive  quarter  of 
growth.  Output  has  expanded 


by  132  per  cent  since  the  UK 
began  climbing  out  of  reces- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  1992. 

Growth  in  the  final  quarter 
of  last  year  was  up  2.6  per 
cent  on  foe  same  period  in 
Z9S5,  slightly  higher  than  the 
Treasury  estimate  of  foe  sus- 
tainable long-run  growth 
rate. 

However,  the  Treasury  said 
there  was  still  plenty  of  spare 
capacity  in  the  economy  and, 
with  the  output  gap  estimated 
to  he  around  1.5  per  cent, 
there  was  no  sign  of  cost  pres- 
sures re-emerging  to  threaten 
the  inflation  target  The  ONS 
estimated  growth  in  1996  to  be 
2.3  per  cent  against  the  Gov. 
ernment’s  Budget  forecast  of 
2.5  per  cent. 

Edmund  Nonls,  an  analyst 
at  Nikko  Bank,  said  the  Chan- 
cellor had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  figures:  “The  econo- 
my is  still  growing  but  not  at 
a rate  which  would  threaten 
the  inflation  environment” 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.0450 
Austria  18.20 
Bslgium  53.33 
Canada  2.14 
Cyprus  0.777 
Denmark  9.815 
Finland  7^2 


France  8.71 
Germany  2.59 
Greece  409.00 
Honn  Kong  1230 
India  5837 
Ireland  0.085 
Israel  536 


Italy  2343 

Malta  0-582 

Netherlands  2912 
New  Zealand  2.287 
Norway  10.337 
Portugal  29040 
Saudi  Arabia  6.07 


Singapore  22(2 
Saudi  AMm  730 
Spain  217.75 
Sweden  1138 
Swtefiriand  £232 
Turkey  1 81 300 
USA  1393 


Suppled  by  NmlWest  Sank  fancluoing  intHan  rupee  and  Israeli  Unkoll. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Welsh  skills 
are  many 


The  Guardian  Tuesday 


CELIA  WESTON  on  the  firms  which 
breakdown  old  demarcation  lines 


Master  or  an  trades 
and  Jack  the  lad  in 
none  is  what  multi- 
skilling is  all  about 
No  longer  can  firms  afford  to 
underwrite  arcane  demarca- 
tion lines  between  skills. 

The  demands  of  an  ever- 
more discerning  market 
jppwn  many  small  and  me- 
dium-sized firms  in  Europe  < 
are  striving  to  adopt  new 
quality  assurance  and  stan- 1 
dards.  With  the  need  to 
streamline  their  operations, 
this  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  abandon- 
ment of  rigid  skill  definitions. 

This  is  not  a problem  spe- 
cific to  the  UK.  Research 
comparing  German  and 
Welsh  approaches  to  multi- 
skilling has  thrown  up  inter- 
esting differences  which 
could  boost  Welsh  export 
efforts  and  have  Implications 
for  government  policies. 

Restructuring  in  Germany 
has  been  motivated  largely  by 
recession-led  needs.  The  op- 
posite has  been  true  in  Wales. 
Concern  to  spread  a compa- 
ny's total  skill-base  more 
evenly  throughout  the  work- 
force has  been  the  motor  for 
its  changes. 

Of  the  Welsh  firms  in  the 
study,  more  than  four  out  of 
10  had  developed  plans  to 
multi-skill  employees,  while  a 
further  third  said  they  en- 
couraged staff  to  enlarge 
skills.  Timing  social  and 
team-working  skills  was  a 
component  in  more  than  a 
third  (37  per  cent)  of  the 
arms.  The  vast  majority 
(71  per  cent)  had  either  a 


training  budget,  written  pol- 
icy or  training  plan. 

The  boundary  between 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  work 
was  also  found  to  be  less  rigid 
in  Wales,  with  employers 
placing  a higher  value  on  ex- 
perience rather  than  qualifi- 
cations. In  Germany,  entry  to 
skilled  Jobs  is  almost  exclu- 
sively through  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  with  few  op- 
portunities to  progress  from 
semi-skilled  jobs . 

The  research  concludes 
that  Welsh  industry  bas 
greater  ease  of  movement  for 
workers.  Firms  also  benefit 
From  a vocational  system 
which  focuses  on  additional 
rather  than  Initial  training. 

It  says  that  initiatives  in 
the  UK,  such  as  National  Vo- 
i national  Qualifications,  are  a 
potentially  important  part  of 
firms'  multi-skilling  efforts. 

However,  the  report  con- 
cludes that  NVQs  tend  to  be 
used  to  certify  existing  skills 
to  be  applied  at  levels  below 
that  of  skilled  worker. 

So  if  Jack  the  lad  and  his 
friend  “more  than  my  jobs- 
worth, guv”  are  not  to  under- 
mine companies’  efforts  to 
counter  skin  shortages  and 
compete  successfully,  the 
next  government  should  take 
a long,  hard  look  at  training 
priorities  and  vocational 
qualifications . 

Training  Jbr  Multiskilling  in 
Welsh  and  German  Engineer- 
ing SMEs.  Centre  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences.  University  of  Wales. 
33  Corbett  Road.  Cothays  Park, 
Cardiff  CFl  3EB,  01223  874945. 


Balance  of  optimism 


Business  confidence  across  Europe 
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BRITISH  entrepreneurs 
are  among  the  most  op- 
timistic in  Europe 
about  1997.  But  other 
countries'  have  doubts  about 
the  stability  of  Europe’s 
recovery.  says  the  annual  eco- 
nomic survey  published 
today  by  the  European  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  reports 
Celia  Weston. 

The  UK  has  nine  regions 
among  the  30  most  optimistic 
about  business  prospects, 
more  than  any  other  country. 

While  export  sales  are  iden- 
tified as  a significant  compo- 
nent of  growth  in  most 
countries,  companies  in  the 
UK  believe  the  domestic  mar- 
ket will  gain  in  importance 
relative  to  exports.  Their  be- 
lief is  shared  only  by  Finland 
and  Denmark,  while  Sweden 
predicts  the  sharpest  fall  in 
domestic  sales. 

British  companies  expect 
Increased  recruitment  as  do 
France  and  Spain.  Figures 
from  Ireland  also  show  nearly 
a quarter  or  employers  are 
planning  to  expand  their 
workforce. 

But  the  survey  of  more  than 


112.000  companies  throughout 
Europe  suggests  unemploy- 
ment in  EU  countries  is  not 
likely  to  fall  significantly.  Ex- 
pectations for  job  creation  are 
modest,  with  the  service  sector 
predicting  the  strongest  in- 
crease. Manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  be  less  optimistic. 

Ian  Peters,  deputy  director- 
general  of  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  said:  “Fall- 
ing confidence  in  domestic 
market  growth  across  the  EU 
is  likely  to  make  1997  a tough 
year  for  UK  exporters.  The 
survey  shows  the  UK’s  dereg- 
ulated labour  market  is  lead- 
ing Europe's  efforts  towards 
job  creation,  but  matched  im- 
provements In  skill  levels 
must  be  maintained." 

Mr  Peters,  whose  organisa- 
tion represents  more  than 

290.000  small  and  medium- 
sized businesses,  said  the  in- 
vestment climate  throughout 
the  EU  had  become  more  sub- 
dued though  most  countries 
still  showed  a positive  bal- 
ance of  enterprises  planning 
to  Increase  their  investment. 
The  survey  reports  first  signs 
of  Improvement  in  entrepre- 
neurs' expectations  In  France 
and  Germany,  Implying  that 
the  lowest  level  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  had  been  passed  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 

The  report  warns,  however, 
that  governments  striving  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria 
for  monetary  union  could 
have  negative  and  positive 
effects. 

While  budget  cuts  suppress 
I domestic  demand,  better-bal- 
anced national  budgets  keep 
financial  markets  happy  and 
interests  rates  lower. 


Small  firms  walk  tall  in  exports 


\ /ENTURE  capital-backed 
V companies  in  Europe 


V companies  in  Europe 
are  the  fastest-growing, 
best  job-creating;,  highest- 
investing  and  most 
effective  exporters,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  venture 
capital  funding  on  com- 
pany growth  and  the  Euro- 
pean economy. 

From  1991  to  1995,  the 
growth  rates  of  young  and 
medium-sized  companies 
outperformed  those  of  the 
top  500  European  compa- 
nies, with  their  sales  reve- 
nue rising  by  35  per  cent  a 


year  on  average,  double  the 
rate  for  the  top  500. 

Staff  numbers  increased 
by  an  average  15  per  cent  a 
year,  compared  with  2 per 
cent  for  the  top  firms,  and 
investment  grew  by  an 
annual  25  per  cent. 

The  Economic  Impact  of 
Venture  Capital  In  Europe, 
a survey  for  the  European 
Venture  Capital  Associa- 
I tion  by  Coopers  & Lybrand, 
showed  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  500  respon- 
dents from  12  European 
I countries  were  in  technol- 
I ogy-related  Industries. 
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Not  much  in  store. . . The 
Sheffield  branch  buries  the 
House  of  Fraser  name  over  < 
the  door,  but  that*  not 
enough  to  save  it  - : 

PHOTOGRAPH  (PETER  BYRNE 


Stores  group  sheds  1 , 


Outlook 


Roger  Cowe 


STRUGGLING  House 
of  Fraser  yesterday 
announced  2,000 
redundancies  and 
put  three  stores  em- 
ploying a farther  300  staff  on 
the  market 

The  moves  follow  a thor- 
ough review  of  the  store 
chain  by  chief  executive  John 
Coleman.  Brought  In  last 
spring,  his  first  step  was  to 
replace  most  of  the  top  man- 
agement tearn  which  had  led 


the  stores  group  since  its  sep- 
aration from  Harrods  three 
years  ago. 

Now  the  generals  have  been 
dealt  with  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
infantry.  Store  management 
is  being  simplified  to  cut 
< down  paper- shuffling  and 
concentrate  on  customers.  It 
will  cost  up  to  £15  million  but 
will  save  £10  million  a year.  A 
further  charge  of  up  to 
£25  million  will  be  made  to 
cover  stock  write-offs. 

The  planned  sale  of  three 
stores  is  relatively  good  news, 
following  Mr  Coleman’s 
warning  last  autumn  that  as 
many  as  10  of  the  51-strong 
chain  could  go.  Now  he  has 
decided'  that  with  the  right 


strategy  and  merchandise, 
the  initial  view  was  too 
gloomy  — especially  given 
the  potential  cost  of  pulling 
out  of  buildings  nobody  else 
would  want  to  trade  from. 

The  department  store  in- 
dustry has  been  written  off  so 
many  times  that  it  Is  tempt- 
ing to  dismiss  the  gloomy 
view  that  this  is  an  outdated 
mode  of  selling  which  cannot 
compete  with  modern  out-of- 
town  shopping  centres  and 
specialised  chains.  Especially 
when  the  continued  success 
of  Debenhams  and  John 
Lewis  seem  to  make  a tnock- 
j ery  of  that  view. 

House  of  Fraser  has  funda- 
mental problems,  however. 


partly  stemming  from  the 
structure  of  the  chain.  While 
; the  flagship  stores  are  strong 

I names  such  as  Kendalls  in 

Manchester  and  Die  kins  & 
Jones  in  London  — the  three 
stores  to  be  sold,  in  East- 
bourne. Sheffield  and  Scun- 
thorpe. illustrate  that  it  is  a 
rambling  chain  with  wide  di- 
versity of  store  size,  location, 
and  even  name.  Eastbourne 
traded  as  Army  & Navy, 
Scunthorpe  as  Binns.  Only 
Sheffield  had  the  company 
name  over  the  door. 

These  are  the  kind  of  towns 
where  stores  are  likely  to 
struggle.  Shopping  is  increas- 
ingly concentrated  In  key  lo- 
cations. regional  centres  such 


os  Lakeside  at  Thurrock  and 
Sheffield's  Meadowhall.  or 
the  traditional  city  centres 
which  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  attract  people  into  town. 
However,  the  tumround  of 
Debenhams  over  the  past  10 
years  illustrates  that  good 
management  can  make  such 
stores  work  welL 
House  of  Fraser  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  such  good  man- 
agement although  Mr  Cole- 
man's predecessor  did  at- 
tempt to  rationalise  the  chain 
and  capitalise  on  physical 
and  less  tangible  assets.  But 
the  previous  team  did  not  do 
what  all  retailers  have  to  do 
— put  the  right  products  on 1 
the  shelves  at  the  right  price.  | 


The  chart  shows  die  decline 
of  the  company’s  odp  brand 
clothing,  which  has'Steadlly 
lost  out  to  designer  labels. 
This  is  important  because 
own  label  product  yield 
much  higher  profits  >0n  the 
other  hand,  a poor  stete  needs 
the  designer  labels  tw attract 
customers. 

The  solution,  as  flJjfetrated 
by  Debenhams,  Is  to  UUd  at- 
tractive in-house  brads.  But 
that  takes  time.  In  thUmean- 
time.  business  will  >mqln 
tough,  although  House  sf  Fra- 
ser reported  yestercte  that 
sales  had  improved  'tiring 
the  past  six  munths,-wth  a 6 
per  cent  increase  ona.tfcnp*- 
rable  basis.  r 


Taking  a seat  on  Mount  Olympus 
is  now  strictly  by  invitation  only 


Headhunters  are 
choosierthanin 
the  soaring  80s, 
says  Dan  Atkinson 


OUTSIDE  it’s  freezing 
and  indoors  you've 
got  that  post-Christ- 
mas credit-card  statement 
to  sort  out;  but  enliven 
your  January  with  a trawl 
through  some  of  the  more 
lip-smacking  items  on  the 
financial  pages:  Merrill 
Lynch  to  pay  its  City  em- 
ployees bonuses  worth  np 
to  six  times  salary;  Nicola 
Horlick  to  fight  like  a 
tigress  for  her  share  of  a 
£6  million  bonus  pool;  City 
demand  for  Rollers  and  Be- 
luga caviar  going  through 
the  roof  as  bonus  payments 
rise  40-odd  per  cent  on 
1995.  And  even  Lloyd's  of 
London  is  back  on  the  bo- 
nus traiL 

Yes,  the  job  market's 
kicking  once  more,  cer- 


tainly at  the  top.  bat  does 
this  mean  your  boss  will  be 
showing  a strange  new  res- 
pect for  yon  come  Monday 
morning?  Alas,  no.  Head- 
hunters are  unanimous  in 
declaring  this  to  be  strictly 
an  invitation-only  party. 

Read  it  like  Homer,  and  it 
all  makes  some  sort  of 
sense.  Up  top  are  the  Olym- 
pians. numbering  no  more 
than  300  or  so  — the  super- 
star  bankers,  brokers,  fund 
managers,  corporate  finan- 
ciers, lawyers  and  accoun- 
tants, the  cream  of  the 
cream  of  the  cream.  From 
their  bonus-larded  multi- 
million  pound  mountain- 
top  they  launch  their  capri- 
cious interventions  in 
human  affairs,  closing  this, 
downsizing  that,  master- 
minding the  takeover  of  the 
other. 

Next  down  are  the  heroes 

— mortal,  to  be  sure,  bnt 
favoured  by  the  Olympians 

— sub-divided  into  super- 
heroes (managing  directors 
of  Wall  Street  banks,  part- 
ners of  International  law 
and  accountancy  firms)  and 
ordinary  heroes  (manage- 
ment consultants,  back- 
office  staff,  section  heads). 

And,  finally,  comes 
everybody  else,  the  spear- 
carriers  and  camp  follow- 
ers; as  in  Homer’s  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  their  main  func- 
tion is,  periodically,  to  be 
wiped  ont  (financially,  at 
least). 

Here  is  the  key  difference 
with  the  1980s.  Then,  the 
crazy  mid-decade  “scram- 


ble for  talent”  in  the 
Square  Mile  exerted  a grav- 
itational poll  on  the  rest  Of 
the  economy.  . . 

By  1988/89.  shorthand 
typists  and  messenger  boys 
were  talking  weightily 
about  “improving  my  pack- 
age" as  the  country  was 
gripped  by  the  kind  of 
aspiratlonal  fever  bril- 
liantly spoofed  by  Nicholas 
Lyndhurst  (“Rodney")  in 
Only  Fools  and  Horses. 

When  the  Lawson  boom 
careered  off  the  rails,  ex- 
perts were  predicting  a 
«itfii*  shortage  so  severe 
that  big  companies  would 
need  to  review  their  atti- 
tudes to  female  and  immi- 
grant labour  (a  sure  sign  a 
slump  was  on  the  way). 

Boom  *97,  by  contrast,  is 
for  first-class  passengers 
only.  Roger  Steare,  chief 
executive  of  leading  City 


feo  STRAIGHT 
TO  OPEN 
I PRISON  _ 


recruitment  firm  Jonathan 
Wren,  commented  thus  on 
the  rising  tide  that  lifted  all 
boats  in  the  1980s:  “I  don’t 
see  that  happening  again", 
adding  “it’s  changed”.  Em- 
ployers have  learned  their 
lesson;  yes.  there  remains 
the  fight  for  top  people  — 
“by  definition,  they  get  big 
packages”  — but  then, 
there  always  was. 

Everyone  else  can  forget 
it,  a view  borne  out  by  offi- 
cial data:  earlier  this 
month,  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  an- 
nounced that  rapidly  fall- 
ing unemployment  was  ex- 
erting little  or  no  upward 
pressure  on  wage  inflation. 
Indeed,  Simon  Briscoe  at 
Nlkko  Europe  commented 
that  what  rise  in  earnings 
growth  had  occurred  "pri- 
marily reflects  ’drift*,  such 
as  bonuses". 

So  how  do  you  become  an 
Olympian?  “(You]  have  to 
be  talented,  you  have  to  be 
driven,  you  have  to  be 
lucky”,  said  Mr  Steare. 
Two  of  these  three  will  not 
be  enough.  And  it  helps  to 
work  in  one  of  the  three 
goldfields;  the  City,  the  oil 
business  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Even  when  yon  make  it. 
he  said,  remember  that  ac- 
tual salaries  are  not  tearing 
away;  It  is  the  bonuses  that 
have  puffed  up  those  eye- 
popping pay  packets. 

And  beware:  the  tech- 
niques that  have  kept  the 
lid  on  demand  for  mere 
mortals  — better  cross- 


card  wttb  pul 


Batman  and  Robin  (aka  David  Jason  and  Nicholas  »> 
Lyndhurst):  it  takes  more  than  aspirations  in  the  90s  . . 


training  and  a preference 
for  hiring  Individuals  “not 
buzzwords”  — threaten 
even  the  clouded  peak  of 
Mount  Olympus. 

Another  headhunter  con- 
curred: “We  are  looking 
quite  simply  at  better  man- 
agement of  a company’s 
human  stock." 

Believe  it  or  not,  head- 


hunters prefer  it  that  way-  J 
“We  do  like  an  orderly 
market  rather  than  chaos,"  _ 


said  Roger  Steare,  adding  V" 
that  his  ideal  labour  mar- 
ket  would  combine  the  sta- 
bility  of  the  1950s  with  the  . * 

hard  work  of  today.  ^ \- 

For  now,  only  the  gilded  .-***,  . 
Olympians  can  honestly  ,, 

say:  Tm  alJ  right.  Jack.” 


Union  joins  company  chiefs 
in  call  for  foreign  investment 


Minister  puts  obstacle  in  path  of 
Stagecoach’s  Scottish  strategy 


Seumas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 


THE  new  face  of  “social 
partnershiu”  between 


I partnership”  between 
unions  and  industrialists  was 
revealed  yesterday  when  the 
engineering  and  electrical 
union  published  a Joint  appeal 
to  Far  Eastern  and  German 
firms  to  invest  in  Britain. 

Among  those  endorsing  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering 
and  Electrical  Union’s  com- 
mitment to  deliver  profitabil- 
ity and  efficiency  to  share- 
holders is  Bob  Ayling,  chief 
executive  of  British  Airways, 
and  directors  of  Bosch. 
Toyota.  Sharp.  Vauxhall.  Nis- 
san and  Electrolux. 

The  AEEU  brochure  — 
which  has  been  translated 
into  Korean.  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese and  German  — echoes 
government  advertisements 
for  Britain  as  a high-skill, 
low-strike  manufacturing  in- 
vestment base. 

It  will  be  distributed 
through  Investment  agencies 
and  is  aimed  at  encouraging 


foreign  investors  to  sign 
single- union  deals  with  the 
AEEU,  repeatedly  described 
as  "pragmatic”  by  the  gutter- 
ing array  of  executives. 


In  the  1980s.  the  AEEUs 
two  parent  unions  adopted  an 
aggressive  “business  union- 
ism” ethos  and  took  the  lead 
in  signing  single-union,  no- 
strike deals.  The  AEEU  has 
200  single-union  deals,  182 
with  foreign  firms. 

Launching  the  booklet, 
which  the  union  hopes  will  be 
available  at  British  embassies 
and  consulates,  Ken  Jackson, 
AEEU  general  secretary, 
claimed  the  union  could 
double  its  750,000  member- 
ship by  winning  the  support 
of  Inward  Investors  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Labour’s 
promise  on  a statutory  right 
to  union  recognition. 

“There  is  new  mood  in  the 
country.  Unions  and  Labour 
can  work  very  effectively 
with  our  big  British  compa- 
nies. Who  would  have  be- 
lieved even  five  years  ago 
that  people  like  Bob  Ayling 
would  have  been  ready  to  co- 
operate with  us  on  a project 
like  this?" 

Challenged  on  Mr  Ayflng's 
commitment  to  partnership 
in  the  light  of  BA’s  plans  for 
big  job  cuts,  Mr  Jackson  said 
the  AEEU  was  holding  “inten- 
sive talks"  with  the  company 
and  was  confident  that  BA  en- 
gineering would  be  protected. 


Simon  Bcavh 
Industrial  Editor 


"THE  expansion  of  bus  and 
I train  operator  Staeecoach 


I train  operator  Stagecoach 
ran  into  a road  block  yester- 
day when  the  Government  an- 
nounced it  would  refer  the 
firm’s  planned  takeover  of 
ScotRaH  to  the  Monopolies 
Commission. 

The  Perth-based  group  — 
which  runs  bus  services 
across  the  country  and  in 
Sweden,  and  has  added  two 
train-operating  franchises 
and  a rolling  stock  company 
to  Its  inventory  — has  under- 
gone spectacular  growth  In 
recent  years,  shaking  off  wor- 
ries about  an  equally  spectac- 
ular £830  mfllinn  mountain  of 
debt 

Last  Friday  the  group  told 
City  investors  that  It  expected 
more  growth  this  year  on  the 
back  of  overseas  acquisitions 

But  corporate  affairs  minis- 
ter John  Taylor  yesterday 
launched  a preemptive  strike 
on  Stagecoach's  plans  to 
tighten  its  hold  on  Scottish 
transport  services  by  taking 
control  of  ScotRaiL 

On  the  advice  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  Fair  Trading, 
he  would  demand  a full  MMC 


Inquiry  should  Stagecoach 
win  the  ScotRail  franchise.  A 
decision  on  the  train  opera- 
tor’s future  is  expected  within 
the  next  six  weeks  from,  the 
Office  of  Passenger  Rail  Fran- 
chising (Opraf). 

Opraf  has  already  let  about 
20  of  the  2S  passenger  fran- 
chises, including  South  West 
Trains,  to  Stagecoach.  But 
ScotRail  is  one  of  the  big- 
name  services  yet  to  go. 

Mr  Taylor  said  that,  if 
Stagecoach  won  the  the  Scot- 
Rail franchise  and  no  new 
material  considerations  had 
arisen,  he  would  refer  the 

merger.  i 

He  added:  “The  DGFT  has 
advised  me  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ScotRail  by  Stagecoach 
would  give  rise  to  competi- 
tion concerns  which  would 
warrant  a Rill  investigation 
by  the  MMC.  These  concerns 
relate  to  the  supply  of  passen- 
ger transport  services  in  Scot- 
land.” 

Stagecoach  said  last  night  It 
was  seeking  an  urgent  meet- 
ing with  the  DTI  to  get  an  ex- 
planation of  the  minister's  de- 
cision. But  a spokesman 
added:  "We  do  not  believe  the 
problems  are  insurmount- 
able, otherwise  we  would  not 
have  bid  in  the  first  place.” 


President  orders 


loan  inquiry 


PRESIDENT  Kim  Young-sam  of  South  Korea  yesterday  ordered 
an  investigation  into  a financial  scandal  arising  from  the 
bankruptcy  last  week  of  the  country’s  second  largest  steel- 
maker, Hanbo  Steel  Industry.  Hanbo  collapsed  with  debts  esti- 
mated at  £3J 5 billion  mostly  in  bank  loans  which  critics  say 
were  Influenced  by  government  pressure. 

Most  South  Korean  banks  are  under  government  control,  and 
their  loan  decisions  have  often  beat  criticized  for  being  politically 
influenced.  Some  government  and  bank  officials  have  been  ar- 
rested fbr  allegedly  taking  bribes  for  loans.  The  government  has 

denied  involvement  but  opposition  parties  have  demanded  a 

parliamentary  Investigation.  — Chris  Barrie  in  Seoul 


£300m  Rolls-Royce  order 

Aeroengine  maker  Rolls-Royce  yesterday  secured  a £300  milliOB 
order  to  power  a new  fleet  of  Airbus  A33(t200 aircraft  for  the 
Middle  East  airline.  Emirates,  which  now  becomes  the  only  . 
carrier  to  operate  an  all-Rolls  fleet  The  airline  has  ordered  16  new 
A330s  to  replace  its  A30Q  and  A310  aircraft,  with  deliveries 
beginning  in  January  1999.  — SimonBeauis. 


Nadir  adviser  to  appeal 

ELIZABETH  Forsyth,  the  former  adviser  to  disgraced  Pully 
head  AsU  Nadir,  is  to  appeal  against  her  conviction  and  Dve-y*^ 
Jail  sentence  for  handling  stolen  money.  Ms  Forsyth  wasl&u™ 
guilty  last  April  of  two  counts  of  dishonestly  handling  £4M-®P' 
She  was  chairman  of  South  Audley  Management,  set  up  by  Mr 
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' PER  Bovin.  XXXI;  Green  Bay  Packers  35, 


New  England  Patriots  21 


Howard’s  way  tips  the  balance 


Mark  Tran  in  New 

Orleans  on  how  the 

Green  Bay  Packers 
spectacularly  broke 
a 29-year  drought 


Di 


ON  BEEBE  sat 

} quietly.  head 

| bowed  in  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  dress- 

“J*  PlareS°S14^litote7 

Y|^*v5*PQrter»  tripping  over 
padding,  andtelevi- 
pbye™  “ chasing  star 

After  five  trips  to  the  Super 
wide  reiver  dis- 
cart^  by  the  Euffafo  Bills 
had  finally  won  his  champi- 
onship ring,  although  he  bad 
"otcaught  a pass  all  evening. 

i eah,  it  is  a bit  of  an  anti- 
cumax.  he  said.  “It  win  take 
a while  for  it  all  to  sink  in. 
Rt&ht  now  I’m  just  trying  to 
consume  all  of  this;  1 want  to 
remember  this  for  a lifetime" 
Beebe  became  a free  agent 
last  year  and  had  the  option 
or  going  to  the  San  Diego 
Chargers  or  Oakland  Raiders, 
but  he  opted  for  Green  Bay.  “I 
felt  this  team  was  on  its  way 
to  the  Super  BowL" 

The  Packers,  who  last  won 
the  championship  in  1968 
imder  the  legendary  coach 
V ince  Lombardi,  copfipry^ 
their  status  as  the  best  team  in 
American  football  in  a game 
that  yielded  a slew  of  records, 
including  most  points  scored 
in  the  first  quarter,  longest 
touchdown  pass,  most  return 
yards  and  the  first  time  that 
the  Most  Valuable  Player 
award  was  won  by  a player  on 
special  teams,  the  forgotten 
men  of  the  sport  It  was  also 
the  13th  consecutive  victory 
by  the  National  Football  Con- 
ference over  the  American 
Football  Conference. 

In  a game  glittering  with 
big  plays,  Desmond  Howard 
conjured  up  the  most  electri- 
fying moment  in  the  immense 
Louisiana  Superdome,  a 99- 
yard  touchdown  kick-off 
return  that  broke  the  Patriots 
late  in  the  third  quarter. 

Howard  tipped  the  balance 
of  the  game.  He  consistently 


Ron  with  the  ball. . . Howard  returns  a kick-off  99  yards  for  a touchdown,  the  longest  kick-off  return  in  Super  Bowl  history  photograph:  mike  blake 


ate  up  the  yards  on  his  punt 
returns  while  his  opposite 
number.  David  Meggett,  nib- 
bled a few  yards  oh  each 
effort 

Howard  seized  his  moment 
of  glory  just  after  Curtis  Mar- 
tin, New  England’s  running 
back,  churned  18  yards  for  a 
touchdown  to  narrow  Green 
Bay's  lead  to  27-21.  On  the 
kick-off,  Howard  caught  the 
ball  on  Green  Bay’s  one-yard 
line,  flew  up  the  middle  be- 
hind a blocker,  broke  one 
tackle  and  outsprinted  two 
pursuing  Patriots  before 
showing  off  with  a little  stut- 
ter-step at  the  end. 

“I  would  never  have  imag- 
ined that  I would  win  the 


MVP.  simply  because  I really 
didn't  expect  them  to  be  kick- 
ing the  hall  to  me  that  much,” 
said  Howard,  wbo  set  a Super 
Bowl  record  with  his  244 
return  yards. 

It  was  a triumphant  mo- 
ment for  someone  who  almost 
failed  to  make  training  camp 
because  of  a hip  injury.  He 
was  a consistent  weapon  for 
the  Packers  during  the  regu- 
lar season,  setting  a league  re- 
cord for  punt  returns  with  875 
yards  on  58  returns  and  scor- 
ing three  timr»«.  and  his  71- 
yard  touchdown  return 
helped  spark  a 35-14  win  over 
the  San  Francisco  49ers  in  the 
NFCplay-otfe. 

On  his  very  first  punt 


return  Howard  served  notice 
of  hi*  uncanny  ability  to  see 
gaps  and  change  direction  on 
a dime.  His  32-yard  zig-zag 
run  set  the  stage  for  Green 
Bay’s  first  score.  On  the 
second  {day  of  the  series  the 
Packers'  quarterback  Brett 
Favre.  beginning  another 
masterly  performance,  hurled 
the  ball  over  the  middle  to  a 
speeding  Andre  Rison  for  a 
54-yard  touchdown. 

Drew  Bledsoe,  passing  the 
hall  much  more  than  ex- 
pected, kept  the  Patriots  In 
the  game  with  two  touchdown 
passes,  though  be  also  threw 
four  interceptions.  In  fact  the 
Patriots  recovered  from  10 
points  down  to  lead  14-10  at 


one  point  in  the  first  quarter. 

Favre  threw  two  touch- 
downs and  rushed  for  another. 
It  was  the  storybook  ending  to 
a year  in  which  be  admitted 
his  addiction  to  the  pain-killer 
Vicodin,  In  which  his  best 
friend  died  In  a car  driven  by 
Favre's  brother  who  was 
drunk,  and  in  which  his  sister 
was  arrested  in  connection 
with  a drive-by  shooting.  It 
was  also  the  year  be  married 
his  long-time  girlfriend. 

'*1  think  Tve  matured  more 
In  the  last  year  than  any  time 
in  my  life.”  Favre  said.  “It’s 
like  it’s  been  10  years  com- 
pressed into  one.  I had  to  ma- 
ture. There  was  no  choice." 

Perhaps  the  most  thankful 


Packer  besides  Beebe  was 
Reggie  White,  the  defensive 
veteran  who  surprised  many 
by  leaving  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  for  the  icy  climes  of 
Green  Bay.  The  linebacker, 
an  ordained  Baptist  minister, 
began  quietly  but  finished 
strongly  with  three  sacks. 

"God  sent  me  here.”  he  said 
afterwards.  “Some  of  you 
guys  thought  I was  crazy  four 
years  ago.  but  uow  I'm  getting 
a ring.  How  crazy  do  you 
think  I am  now?" 

White,  like  Beebe,  has  wait- 
ed a long  time  for  a Super 
Bowl  championship.  He  may 
have  received  divine  help,  but 
Howard  and  Favre  also 
played  a big  part. 
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TV  POM  TIPH  Batval  a Rape  a 6te  TKW  7 

n*rlte  y£  Btml  U Hope.  3- 1 Eager  To  Ptosut  M bar  Tetent  M Merer ew.  S-J  HUMbenv.  S<- 1 
Ows  a Vblcw.  25-1  Wgi«vn«  Ebte 


rLBDIM*  I.PRWASILK.  ACIarh  (6-1>.  2, 
Breed. i» ira  teooty  (16-1);  X Nau^rty 
PbtohV-2). 3-1  lav Dnsert Invader. Bran  l. 
K (M  Ryan)  Tolts  £5.00;  Ct  TO.  Cl. 90  £230 
Dual  F Cl 54  50,  C5F:  CW^B.  Tricasc 
£44002. 

320  (2mk  1,  SUDDEN  SPIN.  J Weaver 
19-1).  2,  Master  Foodbrakcr  (12-1).  9, 
Mi*r~inn~  (33-1)  5-1  p-Mv  Anglesey  Sax 
View.  Stonecun^r  13  tan.  NK.  11.  ;J  Norton) 

Tore-  cuaa  aoo.  a cd.  cizju>  Dual  f. 
ESS  90  Ti  10:  £102  40  CSF.  £1 13.62.  TucjsI 
ta.  143.77. 

3.90  (Inli  1.  MIRROR  POUR  SPORT,  N 
Pollard  (15-Ci:  *,  BnitehnrtaiBh  Bey 
111-21:  9,  date  Say*  (5-1).  4-1  fdv  Nwn 
DerdA  1 1 ran  NL.  B.  IM  JoIwsibpI  Tote 
1710:  a CD.  Cl  70  Cl  9i>  Dual  ft  CJB  BO 
TrlO'  £30.30  C3F:£47  07.Tric»tC213  73. 
4-20  (ImX  t.  THim  ARCH  BfUDCR,  J 
Weaver  (13-5  lev):  2.  Ouaans  StroBer 
[12-1);9»  Mpno  La*ly  (7-3)  12ran.4.i(M 
Jahnoton)  Tote  £3.00  £l TO.  C2  1ft  CI^O. 
Dual  F.  £43.10  TrlO.  E12-*  CSf:  C2C.72. 
Tncasr  C62.3B 

PLACSPOn  £226  30  041 ADPOT:  £123.70 
• Pomme  SeereJ’B  price  lot  0»  Triumph 
Hurdle  #1  Chenenham  on  Uarch  13  won  cm 
to  30-1  (licrm  35-1)  a tier  winning  imprea- 
siv&fy  al  Plumpion  yes  lei  any.  Trainer  Mar 
tlnPipe  bough)  PommeStKreiin  France  tor 
me  cauhraJon)  ct  15.000  gna. 


12  ran  4.  IK.  (0  Charfea-Jonesi  Torn 
C21 XO;  £4.10.  C&MJ.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F;  £172  50 
Trio:  £11 7*0.  CSF:  £22025.  TricaaC  C742.83. 
4J0  (fm  <U  Hdla);  t.  HJUOEY  WOOD, 
0 Powell  ( 1 V- 51;  2.  Iteakay  Oyer  IB-1}:  X 
Total  Joy  (4-1  lav).  13  ran.  IX.  4 (R 
BuckJefl  TOW:  CO20,  Et60  £1.80.  E2.20. 
Dual  F:  CTT-TO.  Trio-  MSRO  CSF:  £46.77. 
Ti  least  £104  JP.  W*  Stormy  valley. 
JAdPDTtNofawr.  £2X38. 79  canTod  over 
B Warwick  today. 

PLACB>D1t  £25.30  QUADPOTsfililO 

SOUTHWELL 

1J5C  (71) i 1,  STATE  OP  CAUTION,  J 
Fanning  p-1 1 aw/  X Ztebo  K-)>;  3,  w era 
And  Ste(lM).  13  ran.  4. 7.  (D  Shaw)  Tow 
£6.40;  £3.70.  £1.00.  E2-40  Dual  F CIO  10 
Trio  C14«.  CSF.  C14.3B. 

XAO  (Sf>  1,  SENSE  OP  PRIORITY,  Alex 
Craavaa  (4-0  lav):  X,  Mytlana  IBnfUr* 
(5-2):  X Saa  Dovs  i»-2).  4 ran.  a.  3A  (D 
Mcholls)  TOle;  £1.70.  DuN  F-  C2.00.  CSF: 
C2.5l.NR:5irSilv«r  Sor. 


Racing 

Pitman  decides 
to  branch  out 
on  his  own 


Graham  Rock 


ARK  PITMAN  is  leav- 
ing bis  mother. 
Jenny,  to  begin  train- 
ing on  his  own,  having  been 
assistant  at  her  Weathercock 

House  stable  for  the  past  four 

years. 

If  racing  assumed  that  50- 
year-old  Mrs  Pitman  would 
hand  over  the  reins  to  her  son 
in  a seamless  transition,  the 
first  woman  to  train  a Grand 
National  winner  indicated 
clearly  that  she  is  not  yet 
ready  to  contemplate  a com- 
fortable retirement. 

Perhaps  the  news  should 
not  come  as  a complete  sur- 
prise. La  Pitman  Is  a formida- 
ble figure  of  outstanding  tal- 
ent. but  no-one  would  vote 
her  the  most  docile  employer 
in  the  game. 

Marie  Firman,  a successful 
jockey  who  won  the  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  on  Garrison 
Savannah  for  his  mother  in 
1991,  felt  he  needed  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation.  Frus- 
trated, he  was  not  prepared  to 
wait  for  several  seasons  be- 
fore holding  a licence  m his 
own  name. 

The  38-year-old  assistant 
trainer  made  his  decision 
following  a family  meeting 
over  the  weekend.  It  would 
not  have  been  a bushed  con- 
ference. but  both  mother  and 
son  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
new  arrangement. 

“It  wifi  be  best  for  me  to  go 
on  my  own."  said  Mark  Pit- 
man. "My  mother  certainly 


has  no  intention  of  retiring 
yet.  With  my  experience  with 
David  Nicholson,  Martin  Pipe 
and  four  years  here.  1 decided 
it  would  be  the  best  thing.  1 
will  be  looking  for  suitable 
stables.” 

Jenny  Pitman  is  the  most 
successful  woman  trainer  in 
racing  history,  a superb,  sym- 
pathetic handler  of  steeple- 
chasers. who  has  sent  out  the 
winners  of  two  Grand  Nation- 
als and  two  Gold  Cups.  In  a 

statement  yesterday  she  said: 
"1  don’t  know  at  ibp  moment 
when  1 shall  retire.  I’m  get- 
ting married  later  in  the  year, 
and  there’s  a lot  of  things 
changing  in  ray  life." 

She  will  marry  David  Stait. 
her  partner  of  many  years, 
and  another  key  figure  at  her 
Upper  Lam  bourn  yard. 

"After  a long  and  successful 
partnership  with  Mark, 
firstly  as  a jockey  and  more 
recently  as  assistant  trainer. 
Mark  has  decided  to  train  in 
his  own  right  and  we  wish 
him  all  the  best,”  she  added. 
”1  have  never  made  any  as- 
sumptions about  what  would 
happen  here,  and  nobody 
should  make  any  assump- 
tions about  anything  in  life. 
Naturally,  like  any  mother.  I 
hope  he  is  successful  and  his 
time  here  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  for  the  future. 

"My  sister.  Mandy  Bowlby, 
took  out  a licence  to  train  and 
with  Mark  doing  the  same.  1 
am  proud  or  that  tact.  If  either 
beat  me  in  the  Gold  Gup  or 
the  National.  1 will  be  the  first 
to  give  them  a big  hug." 


Imperial  Call  6-4  for  Hennessy 

I 


MPERIAL  CALL  is  6-4 

favourite  with  Ladbrokes 
to  win  Sunday’s  Hennessy 
Cognac  Gold  Cup  at  Leo- 
pardstown  for  the  second 
year  running,  writes  Gra- 
ham Rock. 

“He  is  pinging  and  I’m 
chuffed  with  him,"  said 
Fergie  Sutherland  of  last 
year’s  Cheltenhmam  Gold 
Cop  winner. 

The  £100.000  chase  could 
attract  three  English  chal- 
lengers. Jodami.  The  Grey 
Monk  and  Belmont  King. 

Coonze  Hill  will  not  travel 
to  Ireland.  He  has  been  de- 
clared for  the  Agfa  Dia- 


Musselburgh 


mood  Chase  at  San  down  on 
Saturday,  but  firm  ground 
would  rule  him  out. 

Gordon  Richards  said 
that  no  decision  had  been 
made  on  One  Man’s  Festi- 
val race.  He  is  leaning 
towards  the  Queen  Mother 
Champion  Chase,  but 
owner  John  Hales  has  his 
heart  set  on  the  Gold  Cup. 

"It's  a pity  the  Champion 
wasn't  on  Tuesday,  or  we 
could  possibly  have  gone 
for  both  races,"  said  Rich- 
ards, and  added  that  One 
Man  wonld  next  contest  the 
Comet  Chase  at  Ascot  a 
week  tomorrow. 


1JO  Cbonra  Lite 
axOAitelpM 


Qatap  Good  to  (Ink.  * I 
to  I 


2.SO  Ttmbocfctoo 

3JtO  Sopartop 
XSOTcmtfiTtet 
4~20  Country  Orated 
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1.20  NCSNANS  EXPORT  NONCE  HURDLE  XteC%B74 

1 1 nsr07ttL|1D(CI))JtenyS-1v7 M 

X ODKHRT  LORE  (IB)  R UcKsflai  6-U-S RSten* 

X 00  MAI(NAIUR(43)H Storey  5-11-5 JIRcGitel 

4 06017-02  NAPLK  BAY  (IS)  B B 1 00*1 0-11-5  — — -A  O afabfai 

5 QSbDO-  RANCT5 CtKHCS (330) Ure N Hope 7-11-5 JBart* 

S ON  TIK  OFF  CHANCEL  (ungcS-lh6 BOippli 

7 230-460  PtOHTTVE  HEART  (55)  J Howl  Johnson  M V-5 A State 

' S 22  OHBffiROLLA (18) (PF)C ftutai 5-11-5 DPtetar 

9 025-40  THE SNARRQW INQEMt (11)  JSWaiwn 5-11-5  „STk»tsr(5) 

16  S3  FALCON'S HJUK (IB) tore  JFtanatof, 4-10-7 .TCrimj 

It  HMM HOPE HBWY M HBremofld 4- 10-7  — - AMU 

IX  KHAVE  P MomBIl  4-iO-T -ACM 

TOP  FORM  7H«  Mean's  Rtew  a teg*  Xte  7,  BMI  Of  AOS 

Btfttov 5-2  Falcon  s Flamr  3-1  Bmt  Oi  AH.  T-SSltnerella.  4-1  Uapto  Bay.  12-1  H»gn  Hopt  Henry.  14-1  on 
TtoOnOwca 


1 .SO  BEAMISH  Rf&UHSH  AL£  NOVICE  CHASE  te  C*OTO 


1 

25EU0P  NOVA 0(B)  Uta  L Russell  8-11-10  

- M Notonay 

»-  ...B JUWf 

0 

40SHTO  BOLAIKY  OK  (14)  F Mmagh  0-«-C 

ADatate 

TOP  PORN  TVSc  Ortre*  Data  ».  Tepatoh  7,  Chares  Una  S 

5-S  Chorus  unr.  7-7  Uitmn  Dancing.  0-3  Ante  5*w>V.  5-1  Tapteft.  7-1  Movac.  0-1  Botanev  Gill. 
14-1  Appearance  Money.  7 man 


2.20  CtUJESnE  HALT  STOUT  HOVKE  HAHWCAP  HURDLE  Xm  41  £2*10 

1 <£725  PAHOERAH  (40)  (■*)  Mi*  A SwOTban*  5-11-13  - JStepto 

a 502-M  HBtE  CONES  10908  (10)  W S«fey  5-11-5 -.MNoto— 1 

t ABte4<POBr(M)J  Erie  6-1 W - « Storey 

4 CP5-1D  RJUNNOHOrt  (00)  (W)Ml5N  Hope  7-11-3  Jtoteaa 

6 IJtO  PREUiDCTD  FANE{99)  Mas  M Mfllgai  4-11-1  -ADabfata 

8 005-360  THE  REST  NALTZ  (8)  L Lungo  5-11-0 *ta>**_ 

7 FSIFOS-  (WEaiRElD NAWW (SIS) jasWV-n  10-10-11  .STAytor(S) 

8 LXTTLC HEUWPIQ (WO 44 fummond 5-10-A RflWriBy* 

0 PA'5-160  OOUBUHO UCE (18) R Allan 6-10-7  - - - SHatarefT) 

10  b-MO  NOT  TO  PAMC 143)  KBtfiB  7-10-4  ...ASSrett 

11  O0-P633  HEA7D4S  ABOVE (5) F Mrpty 5-10-1 -.PCartreny 

12  0440  THOmnOUN ESTATE (38)  MTmBmMi 4-10-0  £ HoCanaack (T) * 

IX  4JWI-55  SCHOOL  OP  SCtMCE  <t«  DKotanr-KN) . ..SMcOoiwA* 

14  0-05030  SECONDS  AWAY  (10)  J GokBe  6-10-0 O CakB 

15  006-040  RtnHSLAW  (41)  Mn K LairD  5-10-0  _ . IllaaS Late (7) 

TOP  TORN  UPS:  Paogaraa  B.  Alton  Spirit  7,  Plate*  Hspa  6 

BaHfcig.  11-4  Anan  5pi»W.  «-1  LiBn  BstMng  5-1  Panpwan.  6-1  Heteens  ABtwe.  SeWCJ  01  Saerea.  ID-1 
naming  Hope.  The  Hen  want  Unrein 


l P Jeun  a 


2.50  ■auuirr  CUP  HAMHCAP  CHASE  2m  41  C3LBX5 

1 641F-07  7INBIlCKTDO(M)JOU«ei  10-13-0  

X BET  PUWIA»(4)(CD)[BF)NTlnUe*8-11-4  

3 D-35131  WAniP*tflL(1B)(CO)CFnrVef  1D-W-7  

4 S7QI6  CMARNOH  OAL8(427(CO|  Mrs  5 BraODline  10-10-'  . 

5 2111-Xt  WCARBOC  (40)  (DlBBrewtt  10-10-8 

0 73U233  VAL BE RANA (IB)  Denys  5ffll0i  6-1IMJ 

7 IKU-SS  RAPID  MOVBI  (10)  (C)0  HOlin  10-10-0  

8 5-CD34  «UWP6CmBIY  (19)  (CO)  J HtaaiO  Jonraon  9-10-0 
TOP  fom  T»Sl  nmtacteoo  a,  Pmten  7 

nitvmi  2-1  Tinaucriec.  iu  Wnyupna.  7-2  Purttan.  S-1  vtoortoge.  7-'  Grain  5«eflciy.  10-1  Raoa 
tar  Tnareara 


HI 
.AIWA 
DOUBTFUL 


3.2 O NCSWAKS  7<M>MMMttr  KVRDtflSte  CS fSB 

1 121S13  SUPHOOP (10) ica)(BF) Lungo 4-11-11  ...  .ISpeh 

2 .UMS-0  otn  HASITS  (I4)  (CJjEyre  0-1 M SSlarey 

a 103lV4-a  UADMO PROSPECT (90)  14re  JGooOWUrii  10-1 1-0  _ ..-A S&aMi 

4 i INVEST WtSELT  (42) (OM  HammonJ  5-10-D  . RDteitty 

5 364-331  raOHUHa>PABK{1B)[CO)BCrePMlVlO-0 -AEteMftn 

6 2-S5»  CHEATER (10) J Hmrimi JOtmon 0-104 PCrefaanyn 

7 (MOOKmer  (101 J 5teftnon  5-75-0 J Taylor  (fl) 

TOP  FORK  HP3t  kro)  WlaNy  B,  IB#tad  Park  7 

tap  S-i  Suoenop.  3-1  'mesa  Vntaty.  4-1  Kgntond  Park.  5-1  LeaAlO  PnxpecL  7-1  010  hatxa.  6-1 
CWalM.  W-i  Cammowy  limm 


3.50  NCXWAHSLAOBt  HOUCK  OUSE  tea  CX^BB 

1 IP-SLFf-  BnOONHaLinKB)  (41)  Jttoeart  Johnson  7-11-5  , 


-A  Detain 


5- 05FPS  CLASSIC CREET (106) DBALRtasPII 5-11-6 — H Faster-* 

9 F«-r4eWMStlPRENE<40)MToifiunfnS-IM . . -POtaiy 

4 4DC25  O’AR«LAYETRSErOB)WKMng0-ll-< _.XUeDmtgNS 

5 Off-  KAUUO  (1004)  B MnzTsggart  7-11-5  

o rsora  town  test miunJ  gooshAo*  r-i  1-6  . at 

7 1PF-3U  TRUMP  (14)  C Pari*  S-TVS D I 

S 6Q0a-P-4TACTlX(SS}UesMLUiigu;-1t-0  A 6 Sreltti 

TOP  POMI  TIP*  Ctah  Siteiana  B,  D'teUaf  Ctreet  7,  BraomtXI  Dakar  6 

6- J  Trump.  1 V-i  CibH  Sugietna.  5-1  DArWay  Sneet  J-i  Broomlini  &*».  0-1  Tuugh  Test  10-1 

Classic  Cresi  Inarai 


4.20  HSATHBRBVS  STARS  OF  TONORHOV  OPEN  HATMHAL  HUNT  FLAT  2m  El  ,8 IS 

1 W«HDAS(41)kBtrta6-1M2 PCariMary 

2 CASH* RAY L Lungo 6-11-5  — RSwpto 

3 3-J  CWEF OF KHOBASIAR (XM) (W) 5 Ksstcraell 5-IVi  ..^lltefl) 

4 0 A01 1 STUM N ROY  (3)  HR  5 BnUkalN  5-13-5 JAFwter 

s JOfTHSBJHuunee-ns  -Assote 

s KAT9AR  U Hammcma  5-11-4  Jl  Banter 

7 6 ATLANTIC SUWBSE (50) R teDonnW  5-1T-C  CHaCrarateXO} 

8 2 COUNTRY  OSCWO  (46)  (IF)  Mn  M Hcvpiey  6-1  t-Q PWraa 

9 DEUOHTFOOLfl  Mum  5-U-O AlWihla 

to  FAR  PASTURE  tits  ft  Hope  5-11-0 JOorfc* 

11  BUSTfit TWO  JHaldwe 4-10-7  HMrieary 

K CHSFCUPPff  N HMnp  4- 10-7  iOctap* 

13  OS  COP  Busman  4-10-7  ... ,H  Saatiump  (3) 

14  BUNRER  SStSATm  R McDonald  4-10-7  ..... K Janes 

15  5 BOOOLRIA (10) JTianef 4-10-2  — NHorrecka(7) 

Batons;  5-2  CouNiy  Oidnd.  7-S  KaRai.  *-i  Came  Bay.  S-i  Udaa.  12-1  CWr*  01  Kmimuii.  10-1 
Buaarti.  ilnaan 
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Soccer 


Sheringham  blow 
hits  Hoddle  plans 


Russell  Thomas 


Glenn  hoddle's 
hopes  of  outman- 
oeuvring Italy  In  the 
World  Cup  have  suf- 
fered a striking  blow,  with 
Teddy  Sheringham  ruled  out 
only  72  hours  before  the  Eng- 
land coach  announces  his 
England  squad. 

Having  already  lost  David 
Platt  Andy  Hlnchcliffe  and 
Phil  Neville.  Hoddle  has  now 
been  deprived  of  an  impor- 
tant attacking  option  against 
the  Italians  alter  Sheringham 
broke  down  on  his  first  day 
back  in  Tottenham  training 
since  suffering  an  ankle  in- 
jury this  month. 

“It’s  bad  news  for  England, 
and  it's  not  too  good  for  me," 
lamented  Gerry  Francis  after 
Tottenham's  manager  watched 
his  captain  limp  out  of  the 
session. 

-There's  a lot  of  bone  bruis- 


ing and  when  he  puts  his 
weight  on  it  it's  still  very 
sore."  Francis  said.  “He  was 
fine  to  start,  but  that  was  just 
when  he  was  running.  As 
soon  as  he  tried  to  really 
check  and  put  some  weight  on 
it.  it  caused  a few  problems." 

Hoddle,  who  is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  ankle  Injury 
keeping  the  inspirational 
David  Beckham  out  or  Man- 
chester United's  side,  had 
hoped  Sheringham  would 
prove  his  fitness  some  time 
this  week.  Spurs  entertain 
Blackburn  tomorrow  and 
Chelsea  on  Saturday. 

Sheringham  scored  the  first 
goal  in  England's  2-0  win  in 
Georgia  in  November,  and  the 
30-year-old's  injury  also  de- 
prives Hoddle  of  a player  who 
ably  brings  other  players  into 
the  game  and  can  make 
thoughtful  contributions 
Cram  deep  positions. 

Ferdinand  also  played  and 
scored  in  Georgia  in  Shear- 


er's absence  through  injury, 
and  against  Italy  in  the  Wem- 
bley qualifier  a fortnight 
tomorrow  Hoddle  may  now 
revert  to  this  physically  pow- 
erful Newcastle  partnership, 
who  have  scored  35  goals  be- 
tween them  for  their  club. 

When  paired  with  Ferdi- 
nand against  Poland  at  Wem- 
bley in  October,  Shearer  de- 
livered the  two  goals  as 
England  came  from  behind 
after  an  early  Polish  strike. 

Hoddle's  other  options  are 
Liverpool's  Robbie  Fowler, 
with  21  goals  this  season.  Ar- 
senal's Ian  Wright,  who  has 
struck  23.  and  Nick  Barmhy, 
although  the  Everton  player’s 
form  has  suffered  during  his 
club's  slump. 

One  England  stalwart,  Stu- 
art Pearce,  Nottingham.  For- 
est's caretaker  manager,  has 
agreed  a one-year  extension 
of  his  playing  contract,  taking 
the  24-year-old  left-back  up  to 
2000. 


Eriksson  hiccup  for  Rovers 


Blackburn  Rovers* 
manager  in  waiting 
Sven  Goran  Eriksson 
may  be  diverted  to  Rome  if 
the  Serle  A club  Lazio  de- 
cide to  make  overtures  to 
him. 

The  Swedish  coach  is 
scheduled  to  take  over  at 
Ewood  Park  when  his  pres- 
ent contract  with  Samp- 
doria  expires  on  July  1. 
However,  speculation 
mounted  in  Italy  last  night 
that  Lazio  were  preparing 
to  make  a formal  approach 
to  him  after  dismissing 


their  own  coach  Zdenek  Ze- 
ro an  within  14  hours  of  a 
home  defeat  by  Bologna. 

Although  Eriksson  has 
agreed  to  join  Blackburn, 
and  has  signed  a binding 
contract.  It  is  believed  that 
he  has  already  had  a dis- 
agreement with  Rovers* 
wealthy  benefactor  Jack 
Walker  over  future  trans- 
fer policy. 

Coventry  will  today  com- 
plete the  £800.000  transfer 
of  their  Belgian  Interna- 
tional Reggie  Genaux,  who 
has  failed  to  settle  at  High- 


field  Road,  to  the  Italian 
club  Udinese. 

The  28-year-old  Fail-back, 

who  was  signed  from  Stan- 
dard. Liege  last  summer, 
leaves  for  the  same  fee  that 
Coventry  have  paid  for  the 
Ukrainian  international  de- 
fender Aleksandr  Evtu- 
shok,  who  yesterday 
received  a work  permit. 

Evtushok  is  unavailable 
to  play  at  Nottingham  For- 
est tomorrow  but  is  ex- 
pected to  make  his  debut 
away  to  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day on  Saturday. 


First  Division:  Luton  Town  0,  Watford  0 


Luton  drawn  into  tedium 


Martin  Thorpe 


LUTON  added  disappoint- 
ment to  their  nightmare 
weekend  when  they 
could  only  draw  their  derby 
against  an  obdurate  Watford 
side,  who  picked  up  yet  an- 
other draw.  Luton  remain 
second  in  the  table  but  will 
have  to  do  better  than  this  to 
maintain  their  promotion 
challenge. 

For  them  it  was  welcome 
back  to  a more  prosaic  life  in 
the  Second  Division.  Their 
6-2  walloping  at  Bolton  Wan- 
derers on  Saturday  had  of- 
fered a sharp  reminder  of  the 
difference  in  quality  between 
the  division  they  are  in  and 
the  one  they  are  aspiring  to 
rejoin  after  last  season’s 
relegation. 

Watford,  who  dropped 
down  with  them  last  spring, 
will  also  have  taken  heed, 
though  their  promotion  hopes 
have  been  hit  by  a tendency 
to  be  loo  quick  on  the  draw  — 
12  in  their  last  14  League 


games,  including  six  in  a row 
before  last  night 

This  puts  into  perspective 
Watford's  outwardly  Impres- 
sive run  of  20  games  without 
defeat  and  suggested  why 
Lennie  Lawrence  was  happy 
to  stick  by  the  same  team 
beaten  by  Bolton.  For  at 
Burnden  Park  the  Hatters 
had  been  undone  by  sharp- 
ness and  Invention,  whereas 
last  night  they  were  pitted 
against  strength,  functiona- 
lity and  a constant  stream  of 
long  balls. 

Luton  were  quickly 
dragged  down  to  this  level, 
struggling  to  create  chances 
or  even  cohesive  movements 
before  the  break.  Linton  did 
see  a shot  saved  by  Miller’s 
legs  and  Alexander  struck  a 
20-yarder  which  nestled  into 
the  keeper's  arms  but  excite- 
ment and  finesse  were  not 
high  on  the  menu. 

The  half-time  team  talk  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  Wat- 
ford when.  40  seconds  after 
the  re-start,  Armstrong  fired 
in  a rare  shot  an  the  Luton 


goaL  Unfortunately,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  game,  it 
threatened  the  corner-flag 
mare  than  Feuer. 

Luton  continued  to  look 
likelier  to  score.  Showier 
forced  a tip-over  save  from 
Miller  after  a shot  from  the 
left  and,  when  Alexander 
crossed  from  the  right,  the 
central  defender  Davis  should 
have  done  better  than  shoot 
over  from  12  yards. 

Chances  were  coming  more 
frequently  as  Watford's  play- 
ers tired  and  broke  from  the 
regimented  lines  across  the 
pitch  which  made  them  look 
like  figures  in  a game  of  table 
football  — and  about  as  in- 
ventive. They  were  under  the 
cosh  now  and,  when  Linton 
hit  a 25-yard  goal-bound  shot, 
it  took  an  involuntary  deflec- 
tion by  Ward  to  prevent 
Luton  going  ahead. 


Too  many 


David  Lacey  hears 
West  Ham’s  Slaven 
Bilic  argueagainst 
the  trend  towards, 
overseas  players 


i 


Italian  connection. ..  the  outstanding  Vlalli  has  helped  transform  Chelsea  tom  jenkins 


Tabor’s  new  Upton  Park  demand 
is  even  more  final  than  before 


Loton  Feuer.  James.  M Johnson.  Dsvls. 
Tno mas.  union.  Alexander.  Hughes. 
Showier.  Thorpe.  Marshall. 

Wetford;  Miller;  Bszeley.  Page,  Ward, 
Gibos.  Slaior,  Palmer.  R Johnson. 
Armstrong.  While.  Connolly  (Andrews. 
3Smlnl 

U Pierce  (Portsmouth). 


Michael  tabor,  the 

former  bookmaker 
who  wants  to  take  over 
West  Ham,  last  night  ex- 
tended his  deadline  to  start 
negotiations  by  a further 
two  days. 

The  multi-miDionaire  has 
conducted  a highly  public 
campaign  aimed  at  forcing 
the  club's  board  to  relin- 
quish control.  He  now  says 
that  talks  must  start  by 
Monday,  not  Friday  as  he 
Insisted  yesterday.  “If  we 
do  not  hear  within  seven 
days  it  Is  going  to  be  too 
late  to  do  anything  about 
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this  season.  Events  will 
overtake  us,"  he  said. 

His  earlier  deadline  had 
failed  to  Impress  West 
Ham's  managing  director 
Peter  Storrle.  *Tve  never 
beard  of  anyone  issuing  a 
deadline  before.  No  one  has 
Ignored  Michael  Tabor,"  he 
said. 

Storrle  also  confirmed 
that  up  to  £5  million  is 
available  for  Harry  Red- 
knapp  to  buy  the  two  strik- 
ers he  says  he  needs. 

Meanwhile,  the  FA  con- 
firmed that  it  will  be  writ- 
ing to  West  Ham  asking  for 
their  observations  about 
the  pitch  invasion  after  Sat- 
urday’s 1-0  defeat  by  Wrex- 
ham at  Upton  Park. 


Thin  skinned’ 
jibe  by  Mellor 


David  mellor,  the  Tory 
MP  and  self-styled  soccer 
pundit  who  hosts  a BBC 
Radio  5 Live  phone-in  pn> 
gramme,  sniped  at  Harry 
Redknapp  again  yesterday. 

West  Ham’s  manager  had 
reacted  angrily  when  Mellor 
publicly  urged  Celtic's  Dutch 
striker  Pierre  van  Hooydonk 
not  to  go  to  Upton  Park,  and 
Mellor  took  him  to  task  for 
this  on  radio  yesterday. 

"You  have  got  to  feel  sorry 
for  Harry  Redknapp,"  said 
Mellor,  “but  managers  must 
develop  a thick  skin,  just  like 
politicians  have  to." 

In  this  at  least,  Mellor,  who 
reluctantly  resigned  as  Heri- 
tage Secretary  in  1992,  is  an 
acknowledged  expert 


tt  I ’LL  tell  you  what’s 
wrong  with  our  game, 
Ron  Greenwood  used  to 
say  when  he  was  Eng- 
land manager,  “Too  many 
foreigners.1" 

Greenwood  was  malting  a 
wry  observation  on.  the  num- 
ber of  Scottish,  Welsh  and 
Irish  players  in  the  English 
league  at  that  time,  but  this 
week  his  words  have  found  an 
ironic  echo  at,  of  all  places, 
West  Ham  United. 

•The  trouble  with  our 
team?”  says  Slaven  Bilic, 
West  Ham’s  Croatian  centre- 
back.  “Too  many  foreigners  r 
And  Bilic,  for  from  making  a 
humorous  point,  really  means 
what  he  says. 

When  Greenwood  was  man- 
aging West  Ham,  any  player 
at  Upton  Park  bom  west  of 
Whitechapel  was  regarded  as 
practically  transatlantic. 
Now,  as  a goal-starved  team 
straggle  to  avoid  relegation, 
the  failure  of  Harry  Red- 
knapp’s  foreign  policy  is 
being  blamed  for  their  plight. 

At  one  stage  this  season 
West  Ham  had  U overseas 
players  on  their  books,  with 
eight  playing  for  the  first 
team  Bilic  has  been  a success 
but  he  Is  an  exception. 

Two  Romanian  internation- 
als, Die  Dmnitrescu  and  Flo- 
rin Radurioiu,  turned  out  to 
be  shadows  of  the  footballers 
they  were  in  the  1994  World 
Cup,  and  the  Portuguese  Paolo 
Fntre,  plagued  by  a knee  In- 
jury, had  seen  bis  best  days.  . 

Bilic,  though  not  against  im- 
porting outstanding  talents, 
argues  that  ^the  nucleus  of  an 
Friglish  tonm  should  be  from 
England  and  we  should  build 
with  foreigners.  At  this  dub 
there  are  too  manyofus”. 

So  for  nobody  at  the  River- 
side Stadium,  not  even  the 
garrulous  Fabrizlo  Ravanelli, 
has  complained  of  too  many 
foreign  tongues  wagging  in 
the  Middlesbrough  dressing 
room.  Yet  Bryan  Robson,  un- 
daunted by  problems  with  Ra- 
vanelli and  Emerson,  recently 
fielded  seven  overseas  play- 
ers in  a Premiership  match. 

Arsine  Wenger,  Arsenal's 
French  coach,  tends  to  sup- 
port the  Bilic  view.  “At  Inter- 
nazionale  they  have  nine 
players  speaking  different 
languages,”  he  argues.  “They 
are  all  good  players  but  they 
cannot  speak  with  each  other, 
and  I don’t  think  you  can 
build  a team  like  that 

“The  way  English  dubs  are 
importing  from  abroad,  there 
is  a danger  that  in  10  years’ 
time  all  the  best  teams  will 
have  seven  or  eight  foreign 
players.  And  English  football 
will  be  bound  to  suffer,  espe- 
cially at  international  level.” 

The  problem  with  such  ar- 
guments is  not  that  they  are 
wrong  but  that  they  are  made 
against  the  absorbing  back- 
cloth of  a booming  English 
game  considerably  enhanced 
by  some  outstanding  overseas 
products.  Bilic  may  think 


‘The  nucleus 
of  an  English 
team  should 
be  from 
England’ 


Results 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Dfvfsfon 

(0)  O WstfWd  IQ)  O 


7.426 


TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Third  round 

Mnfrto  0)  1 RaMfa  (O)  4 

Santftson  34  Craig  48.  KHcwood  SB 
3.113  Rougler  SB.  S Andersen  09 

(Raitfl  away  to  Brocfiln  or  AlfoaJ 
M TROPHY!  Flral-rond  (tend 
iwbH  YmovH  1.  Hayes  2. 

UHHOMD  IIMUB  PlWSMi <**• 
M rent  EnWay  a RedctWe  Bor  1. 
MHIIW  UMWB  Pins  OhMM  A 
VIHa  0.  Preston  0:  Coventry  ft  MKfcHe*- 
orough  2-  9awnd»  ManstteM  D.  Man  C 2. 
Cren  draw  Rn:  Darby  ft  Leicester  a 
AVON  nUUMNCI  COMMHAnOMi 
Hus*  DMalom  C Palace  0.  Chelsea  1. 
C**»  Ortons  Utd  2,  Swindon  1. 

GoK 

PHOWB  OPflN  (Scottsdale,  Artamafc 

Jones  ^M^nlwlMSjParnSrK^r^ 
68. 66,  TO.  67.  8TO  N Price  (Zhn)  M.  72. 85. 
60.  an  K Parry  »«.  67.  66.  « M CeJca- 
vecctda  66, 66. 67,  n:  R Feftr  60, 66, 06, 72. 
*73  p MkAataon  kl  7i.  88.  etc  t Lennon 
68, 66. 86. 66;  SMcCantMn.ee,  64. 70;  M 
Huttwrt  60.  68.  66,  88;  D Foreman  89.  67. 
65.  7ftT  Toilas  66, 65, 68,  73;  F Mam  (SA) 
87.  67.  68.  73. 


Tennis 


CROATIAN  INDOOR  MIN'S  1 

Wir  (Zagreb):  4 Is  n re  at  rSpj  bt  J W- 
koca  (Sp)  7-6.  7-ffc  M Ommm  (CO  bt  K 
cartsan  (Den)  6-7.  7-6,  7-6;  Q HW.r 
(Aut)  « D Hrboty  (Bel)  8-1.  6-3. 


American  Football 


SUMR  BOWL  xxxt  (Mew  Orleans): 
Green  Bay  SG.  New  England  21. 


Basketball 

7-UP  TROPHY:  Kami  Reel  drawl  Slwl- 
fieM  « London;  Chester  v Lancaster.  To  be 
ptayad  fu>  4-6  and  ti-13. 

MR*  New  York  86.  Miami  B&  Milwaukee 
94.  Sen  Antonio  78;  Seattle  10S.  LA  Lakers 
704.  leerihm  tantenm  Beaten,  Con* 


Wad  tWO.  L12.  PCL714. 
080);  2,  New  York  (30-13 -JBOSXt  3.  Wash- 
i*9m  (Ti-ei-JOl wj.  r was  ah  i.  CHcago 
(W37.  L5,  PcUBI,  GBBJj  2.  Detroit  (SM1- 
.T324X):  X Atlanta  CZB-IShTTO-B). 


LIT, 

um-asq;  a, 


Minnesota  (i»6S-.4S2-«jift  PacMu  T.  LA 
Lakers  (W31.  L52,  PtATTI.  GB0J;  Z Seattle 
(30-13-698-1);  3.  Portland  (2G-1B-JB1-6). 


Chess 


„ , — (Wlft  arm 

Zee.  Noth):  Rawed  taw  j Tinman 
{Moot}  0,  L van  HWy  (Natty  t;  J Zuniga- 


(Pam)  1,  N Short  (Eng)  0;  I OWc  (Huai  d.A 
-----  oil  natty  (IK)  i.  u 


OivscmiK  (Ukr)  1;  a Yarmoil  , 

Waseca  (Sp}  0;  V Batov  (Sp)  i.  P Mbtfc 
IStwfitoel 


(Boa)  Oi-J  Pftflt  iN«h)  X l 
J Lauflar  (Fr)  *.  V Satov 
Pitei  fi&  Seiov.  gokoiov  • 

Bowls 


t(Boe)]£; 


t Short  2. 


woitut  moooflt  cHiurpfMimrM 

(Preston):  — - - 


rang  (Engl  bt  J Price  (Wales)  3-7.  7-6, 
'7-3.  3-7,  7-eO  Beta.  (Eng)  W D Oour- 
lay  (Scot)  6-7.  7-3,  7-4,  3-7.  7-3.  Mm 
CtaarteeRnati  M NnsTT  Adcock  (Eng)  M 
S Reas/ J Price  (W dee)  5-7,  7-6, 1-7.  7-5. 
7-Z. 


Cricket 


(PaarL  SA);  Z)m- 
bebwe  336-6  (60  oven:  A Campbell  61; 
Prosed  3-4Q.  India  236  (406  overs;  Bran- 
ded 5-41).  Match  dad. 

RRD  STHPbTtM  day:  Port  ef  Spain 
Trtnhted  and  Tobaga  302.  Windward  fa- 
lenda  140  end  283  (J  Sttroswr  68.  B Watt 
67;  Mufcesh  Peraad  4-S5)  BnMsataem 
Qurmna  iso  and  310-3  (C  Lambert  Wlno. 
A Perdval  82no).  Barbados  448-6  dec.  Jta- 
Jamaica  332  (F  Rooo  96,  D Morgan 
i.  Leeward  Islands  203-6. 


Hockey 

raanmi 


md>  AaMard  (Kent) 
a.  T afford  1 (aatk  BeWngton  1.  St  Neon  0: 
Bimngttaan  1.  Weal  Haris  5.  Bradlord  1. 
Bourne  2 Ca mbs  Nomads  *.  Preocet  1: 
Oawemry  5.  Watt  Qlos  f.  ECV  3.  Brwty- 


Spaldtng 


1;  Exatar  Unhr  7.  Ryl  Logtatlca  C 
I Heratead  1 (S-4  pans);  GPT  Cw  V 
ng  7;  Guerneey  3.  Sevaseaka  2 


Gusrneey 
HES.1.  .. 

Leicester  3;  Hants  Bay  4, 


(aatgHandaWortfi  E 5,  Tynemouth  lj  Har- 
teqolM  (lots)  1, 


RAF  Eagles  0;  KkWannfnawr  3.  Oxter  ft 
sTTorttey  i: 


Lash  5,  terbey  i:  Laichworth  < Hotanam 
ft  Luton  To  1,  Epsom  3;  Meilow  4.  Lana- 
down  Ij  Newquay  Bis  Hampatoad-  I; 
Norwlcti  C 8.  Cheatham  HUI 0;  OM  Holcom. 
b^ana  o.  Veto  ft  Pataibont  Ath  4.  Hasle- 
ntaraB;  PHC3,  Portsmouth  & SI; Rlchlnjts 
Pk  1.  Ctuwtertteid  ft  SMmouth  2.  Benbwy 
ft  St  Georges  3.  Maton  1:  Staines  5. 
Broadjend  1:  WaHIngted  1.  Do  Uonttord 
Unftr  4;  Warwick  4,  Moracembe  1;  While- 
haven  1.  Kings  Mh  4. 


MWtj  Watengion  1.  Edmonton  ft  Montreal 
2,  PHstaurgh  6.  UmtOmm  i tataa  Con- 
I— w Mnuhaeeti  I.  PWsburtjh  (W&. 
L17.  T3.  OP1  S3.  GA191.  PtsUfc'ft  Buffalo 


(26-10-3-143.131-65);  3.  Harttord  £20-21-7- 
4,  fctBntraef  (I6®W-167-T77- 
44);  6.  Boston  (18^4-9-140-170-47);  8,  Ot- 
tawa (14424-122-13437).  aifealia  1. 
Philadelphia  (W27.  Li*.  17.  QF153.  OA 130. 
Ptaaih  ft  Florida  (24-14-10-WI13-68);  3. 
NY  Rangers  (2S1 9-7-1 7X-14M7);  4.  New 
Jarsay  (34-77^-721-1 15^3);  5.  vfeaMngton 
(20-24-3-130- 138-46V  a.  Tampa  Bey  (1K3- 
e-133-144-42):  7.  NY  Wanders  (16-23-6- 133- 
142-41).  Weasorn  qa.deie.tuaa  Caotrafe 
1,  Dana*  (WZ7,  L17,  T*.  GF146.  QA117, 
PtoSS):  ft  Detroit  (23-164-144.108431: 3.  St 
Louis  (23-ZM-145-165-6C9;  4.  Phoenix  (31- 
23-4-133-133-48);  S.  ChlcSQa  (17-264-126- 
138-42);  fi.  Toronto  (1960^144-17448). 
Pnelltoi  1.  Colorado  (W»,  Lift  TB,  SFlS. 

PWSfc  2-  Edmonton  C»«4-1b£ 
1E0-51);  3,  Vancouver  (224O4-U0-158-46): 
4.  Anahetm  (18-23-6-133-143-42);  5.  Cat- 


121-14648,  ~ — 

Snooker 

WKWOFm  (Newport);  BecewIroM* 
9 OtoBee  (VWes)  bt  C Small  (Scot)  6-3;  S 
Heart*  (Scot)  bt  M Price  (Eng)  s-ft  -ii 
■•"d  (&g|  bt  S James  (Eng)  5-1;  A Rofaf- 
4W(CM)NtU(M)»ftJWtt- 
tteM  (Thai)  M0  Taylor  (Ml  6-3, 

Squash 

NATIONAL  OHAMPMNBIHM  (Man- 
cheaterV  Phwfc  s Wrtafc*  (Kara) 

bt  C -Jackman  (Norfolk)  8-i.  0-1 0.  3-6.  »-6. 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

HATtomu  luuuauHi  1 


Bradlord 


C V Port  Vale  (74a);  Qrtmaby  v Barnsley 
tertton  (7A5):  Porta- 


(7A5);  Oldham  v Chartton  ..  . 

mouth  v Oxford  Utd  (7.45):  Reading  • Mud- 
doraflefd  (7/<6);  Southend  v C Palace 
(7.45);  Tranmare  v Norwich  (7.4S). 
Beeondh  Burnley  v Chesterfield  (7.46). 
TMrah  Unooln  v Chasten  Rochdale  v Scar- 
borough; Swansea  v Doncaster. 

AUTO  WRKtSCRRRMB  SHHBUD,  Second 
taw*  Moral  arm  Scunthorpe  v Note  Co; 
Wrexham  v Crewe;  Carlisle  v Hun  (7.45). 
TSMMKMTS  SCOTTISH  CUR  Thlrd- 
"ta  rnetaw  Aberdeen  » JtoentJan. 
SCOTTBH  LCAOUEi  Fbet  Dtvtafoei  East 
Fite  v St  Johnstons:  Bt  Mirren  v Dundee. 
Beeasadh  Ayr  v Mammon;  Stanhousatnulr  v 
Clyde.  Tbirdi  Cowdanbaain  « Hoes  Co; 
Forfar  v Alloa;  Queen's  PV  v AiUon. 
om  wAinauax.ctmreRHMCta  Amtne- 
ham  v MaccffiaffaJd  (7 AS);  Ho  Wax  v 
Bromavove  (7-46). 


gteldge^Morecainbe  (7-46). 


Quiseiay  v Frtckiay. 

Third  rouail  ruptayi  Gt  Harwood  Tn  v 
Knowaiey  Utd.  PraeMta.ee  Cura  * mem  ‘ 
ronmti  Peetpteieih  Runcorn  v Barrow. 


. Arnold  TB  w Haiiam.  Hurtmall  To 

y Shedield;  Uveraedge  u Ossett  Alb. 
AVON  IMSURAMCC  COMBIMATRHR 
M DMalon:  MdMoli  « west  Hem  KLBI- 
UK  OP  WALKS:  Comuui‘9  O v Conwy. 
HU  LKAOUK  Pmhn  LkWetd  1 Arts 
HUH  CUP>  rwimutel  iwfap  Omopn 
Tn*  Newry. 

wNmi  pa  cun  mu  ■ 

C Qlrte  w Everton. 


Bangor 


Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH.  Scotland  Dev  XV  v Congo 
(TJI.  BrtOBMteUOh.  SUiUng). 

Hockey 

nBIRtaiTATMi  RAF  v Oxford  Univ 
(2S,  RAF  Helton);  RN  v Cambridge  Univ 
(2-30.  National  Stadium.  Milton  Keynes) 


Pools  Forecast 


Southampton  1 
Coventry  4 

* 

Mtddtaabro  1 
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Cricket 


Winter  Tour  - Nsw  Zealand 
Test  Match 


For  regular  score 
updates  call 

0891  22  88  29 
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West  Ham  havertoo  many  for- 
eigners but  Chelsea  and 
Arsenal  supporters  have  seen 
their  teams  transformed  by 
foreign  players  pd  loaches. 

Zola's  roeket-isasted  equat 
lser  for  Chelsea-  In' Sunday's 
fourth-round  FA.  Cup  tie  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  when  Liver- 
pool were  beatsft-2  by  Ruud 
Gullit'S  Anglo-ImlUtti,  Roma- 
no- Welsh  mix.  was  as  good  a 
goal  in  its  way  as  Dennis 
Bergkamp’s  inspired  thlp  m 
Arsenal's  third- roond  replay 
at  Sunderland.  -. 

Some  might  argue  that 
Chris  Waddle's  extraordinary 
40-yard  shot  for  Bradford  City 
at  Everton  on  Saturday  up- 
staged. both  those  goals.  Yet 
the  prospect  of  Zola  and  Berg- 
kamp  feeing  each  other  in 
this  season's  FA  Cup  final, 
and  playing  moreover  for 
teams  managed  by  a French- 
man and  a Dutchman,  is  an 
exciting  one. 

Wenger  Instigated  the  sign- 
ing of  a compatriot,  Patrick 
Vieira,  to  add  pace  and  sub- 
tlety to  his  midfield  and  has 
brought  the  best  opt  ofBeig- 
kaxnp,  but  so  for.  he  has  kept 
faith  with  the  essential  Eng- 
lishness  of  Arsenal's  style. 
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Gullit  on  the  other  hand,  is 
turning  Chelsea  into  a little 
Italy  with  Dutch  overtones. 
Azzurri  with  an  Orange  tinge. 

It  may  have  taken  the 
second-half  introduction  of 
Mark  Hughes  to  Ignite  the 
spark  that  overturned  Liver- 
pool's 2-0  lead,  but  once  Roy 
Evans’s  bemused  players 
started  to  retreat- they  were 
destroyed  by  the  readiness  of 
Zola.  Vlalli  and  Di  Matteo  to 
exploit  the  room  Chelsea 
were  allowed. 

Last  week  Glenn  HdddZe 
returned  from  Italy's  friendly 
against  Northern  Ireland  in 
Palermo  warning  of  the  dan- 
gers of  giving  their  players 
too  much  space.  As  the  Eng- 
land coach  prepares  to  an- 
nounce his  squad  for  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  against 
the  Italians  at-  Wembley  a 
fortnight  -tomorrow,  he  .will 
find  it  hard  to  forget  Liver- 
pool's experience.  ' “ 

In  1978  Chelsea  defeated 
Liverpool  in  the  third  round 
of  the  Cup  by  a similar  score. 
Two  of  their  goals  were 
scored  by  Clive  Walker,  a 
“foreigner"  born  in  Oxford.  " 

Later  that  year  the  English 
ban  on  overseas  players  was 
lifted  and  the  age  of  Ardiles 
was  born.  In  1982  another  Ar- 
gentinian. Ricky  Villa,  won  a 
replayed  FA  Cup  final  with  an 
unforgettable  dribble  through 
the  Manchester  City  defence. 

With  the  Premiership  now 
awash  with  foreign  talent, 
Wembley  will  be  hoping  for 
something  similar  on  May  17. 

Caveat  emptor”  may  be  the 
word  at  West  Ham,  but  that  is 
not  what  they  were  shouting  at 
Stamford  Bridge  on  Sunday. 
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(nmlla  nor  DiwnoR  am  am 
wsta  Hscragste  Tn  v Alftwton  LR: 
Steticsfcrldga  PS  v Congleton  Tn. 

K»  LEJUauKi  Framtor  DM*m  Enfield 
v Greys:  HteWn  v SI  Albans  Wia 
l*it  Norttnvood  v Avetoy.  Cup.  FaurtB 
m— di  Klngstontan  v Wokingham. 

DU  IUUITM8  LEAOUR:  Ptwnton  AOier- 
stone  v Gloucester  C;  Kings  Lynn  v Cara- 
bridge  C (7.46).  MM— dt  Bedwortti  Utd  v 
Paget  Rngre;  RottmeJ)  Tn  v Grarttham  Tn. 
Cup«  TMrd  ra—to  Menhyr  v RC  Warancfc 
Sudbury  Tn  v St  Leon'da  Stamcroft. 

R-W  COUNTIES  LEAOUCl  Fk—  BooOo  v 
Onheroe.  Damn  v Traftord;  Maine  Rd  * 
Cnattderton:  Nantwidi  Tn  v BurscougK 
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The  Guan^an  Tuesday  January  28 1997 

Cricket 

A^iavW  bidlesiifourth  Test,  third  day 

Bevan  split 
personality 
psychs  out 
West  Indies 


DnfdHopptinAdaUd* 


Australia  ha<  long 

believed  that  in  the 
recesses  of  Michael 
Bevan’s  dark  and 
swirling  mind  there  is  a great 
Test  batsman  struggling  to 
get  out.  No  one  had  much 
thought  about  him  as  a Test 
bowler;  now  they  wonder 
about  little  else. 

Bevan’s  retreat  into  brood- 
mg  introspection  has  become 
the  norm  as  be  has  sought  to 
establish  himself  at  Test 
level  Even  his  nntwa^  85, 


Scoreboard 


WKST  mousse  Rrat  Innings  130  (47.5 
wwkBsvw  4-31.  Warns  3-42). 
AUSTRALIA 

"wt  hwkiQa  (overnight  434-6) 

0 Biuwan  q cuny as 

M Sevan  not  am — as 

tl  Heafy  c Lira  b Thompson  ia 

S Warns  c Hooper  b Bishop  0 

A Bicnef  c Lara  b Walah T 

Q McGratn  b Walsh 1 

Extras  (b2.  Ibis,  w*.  rtOO) «« 

Total  062J  oven) sit 

FM  of  wick  Mm  UMa  463,  476.  494,  GOT. 
SowBngi  Walah  37.3-6-101-2:  Btahop 
a;  Cutty  33-4-116-2;  Thompson 
16-0-80-1:  Hooper  31-7-66-2:  Adams 
B-o-s-a.  Chanderpeui  3-1-2-1. 

WEST  INDUS 

A Griffith  c S Waugh  b McGrath 1 

S Campbell  c Taylor  b Bevan 84 

S Chanderpaul  c Taylor  b Bevan a 

B Lara  not  out S9 

C Hooper  I bur  b Warns 46 

J Adams  c m Waugh  b Bavan O 

1 Bishop  c Bavan  b Whim O 

Extras  (lb5.  nb6) 11 

Total  (for  6.  5L3  oven) 1S4 

Mi  of  uMuitc  6.  22.  42,  138.  Hi  134. 
Imrilngi  McGrath  17-4-31-1;  Bichal 
6-4-16-0:  Bevan  15-2-56-3:  Warna 
113-2-46-2;  BknveR  2-2-0-0. 

Umpb«m  D R Shepherd  and  S Q Randall. 


in  Australia’s  dominant  first 
innings  of  617,  did  little  to  al- 
ter his  prevailing  mood  as  he 
became  imprisoned  in  painful 
self-analysis  for  5'A  hoars 
against  a disheartened  attack. 
For  every  shot  be  played  he 
practised  at  least  three  more. 

Yet  the  certainty  that 
Bevan  will  be  in  the  Australia 
party  to  tour  RngtanH  this 
summer  owes  everything  to  a 
talent  that  even  this  most  in- 
tense of  sportsmen  cares  not 
to  examine  too  seriously. 
Twice  his  unsophisticated 
blend  of  Chinampn  and  goog- 
lles  has  caused  such  disarray 
in  West  Indies  ranks  that,  en-  j 
terlng  the  fourth  day,  they 
were  bracing  themselves  for  a 
massive  innings  defeat 

This  series,  which  Austra- 
lia have  now  all  but  won,  was 
marketed  as  “The  Decider" 
and  wfH  soon  be  followed  by  a 
tour  of  South  Africa  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  promoted 
with  equal  hyperbole.  There 
is  a perception  in  Australia 
that  the  coming  Ashes  series 
can  probably  be  billed  as  “A 
Complete  Waste  Of  Time”, 
but  surely  England  — even 
England  at  their  worst — can- 
not bat  as  feebly  as  West 
Indies  have  done  here. 

Bevan’s  bowling  has  earned 
new  respect  over  the  Austra- 
lian summer.  Yesterday  he 
was  massively  inconsistent 
but  stiff  collected  three  top- 
order  West  Indies  wickets 
amid  a succession  of  long  hops 
and  occasional  foil  tosses. 

Ian  Healy,  Australia's 
wicketkeeper,  insists  that  Be- 
van’s mam  problem  is  to  con- 
vince himself  the  ball  will  not 
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Rugby  Union 


turn  as  much  as  he  expects. 
But  this  powerful,  well  mus- 
cled man,  who  dahhtaH  in 

pace  bowling  in  his  youth, 
can  deliver  this  style  of  bowl- 
ing at  unsettling  speed. 

The  mental  complications 
mnct  be  enormous:  he  cannot 
be  certain  whether  he  is  a 
quick  batsman  batting  slowly 
or  a slow  bonder  bonding 
quickly.  Whatever  his  conclu- 
sion, for  the  moment  he  is 
wildly  successful. 

Taylor,  at  first  slip,  caught 
the  right-handed  Campbell 
and  the'  left-handed  Chander- 
paul  as  Bevan  found  a sem- 
blance of  turn  with  first 


googiy  and  then  Chinaman. 
Then  Adams  squirted  a 
slightly  overpitched  delivery 
to  short  midwicket  in  the  pen- 
ultimate over  and  was  out  for 
nought  And  all  this  following 
Test-best  figures  of  four  for  31 
in  the  first  innings. 

Warne,  who  had  removed 
Hooper  leg-before  as  he  pulled 
over  a quicker  leg  spinner, 
was  overshadowed  but  he  ac- 
counted for  foe  nightwatch- ' 
man  Bishop,  who  was  also  out 
softly  for  nought  in  the  last 
over.  West  Indies,  their 
second  innings  in  disarray  at 
154  for  six,  still  trailed  by  233.  I 

Australia’s  decision  to  bat 


Bevan  at  No.  7 as  the  second 
spinner  in  a four-man  attack 
has  thrust  an  unexpected 
career  change  on  a man 
whose  disgust  at  his  own  bat- 
ting failures  has  become  so 
legendary  that  they  have  been 
dubbed  “Bev  Attacks”.  Even 
the  selectors’  unimag ined 
success  cannot  shake  the  con- 
viction that  this  policy  must 
be  short-term,  and  perhaps 
might  not  even  survive  until 
the  final  Test  in  Perth. 

McGrath  and  Wame  are 
world-class  performers  but 
with  Australia  facing  15  Tests 
in  1997  they  will  need  more 
in-depth  support,  especially 


as  Warne’s  stiU-bealing  spin- 
ning finger  has  diminished 
his  confidence.  Bichel.  the 
Queensland  pace  bowler,  is 
the  only  other  specialist  here 
but  has  been  unsettled  since 
being  warned  for  running  on 
the  pitch  on  the  opening  day. 

A West  Indian  reached  100 
yesterday:  Brian  Lara,  but 
that  figure  is  for  the  whole 
series.  After  86  runs  in  seven 
innings,  a sequence  marked 
by  a series  of  irresponsible 
shots,  he  has  been  pilloried  in 
the  Australian  news  media 
for  his  arrogance,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  reminded  of 
the  declaration  in  the  Monty 


Fairly  historic  win  in  Havana  for  the  English  game 


John  Duncan  reports  from  Cuba  on  how  the  discovery  of  a roil 
of  30-year-old  matting  has  revolutionised  cricket  on  the  island 


WHY  DO  the  English 
have  to  do  it?  If  in 
40  years  yon  are 
tutting  at  your 
late-night  radio  as  an  England 
mid-order  collapse  is  relayed 
from  the  first  Test  in  Havana, 
be  sure  to  remember  that  the 
blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  John  Stephenson,  Richard 
Bebbington  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Havana 
Cricket  Club  (founded  1997). 

On  Sunday  Havana  CC 
logged  their  first  official 
match  (against  the  Cayman 
Islands)  and  first  official  win 
at  the  Eduardo  Saborit  sta- 
dium. an  old  greyhound  track 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  The 


Motor  Racing 


occasion  also  sparked  the 
first  local  interest  in  the  game 
ftp  Rngtift  refuse  to  stop  ex- 
porting despite  the  painful 
lessons  of  history. 

At  least  in  this  Instance 
there  are  other  nations  to 
blame  too.  At  the  moment  the 
team  is  a collection  of  expats, 

! British  and  South  African,  In- 
dian und  Sri  Lankan,  a Cana- 
i dian  Asian  plus  the  Finnish 
consul  (a  Brit).  But  It  proba- 
bly started  much  like  this  in 
Zimbabwe,  South  Africa,  In- 
dia. Pakistan .. . 

Cuba's  modern  introduc- 
tion to  the  game  began  In  the  j 
most  natural  way.  with  an  en- 
tire day  lost  to  rain.  There  are  | 


on  average  'only  five  days 
when  rains  falls  in  January 
here,  and  Saturday  was 
doomed  to  be  one  as  soon  as 
the  original  fixture  was  set 
Local  interest  for  the  Sun- 
day start  was  polite  and  curi- 
ous. An  ancient  white  Cadil- 
lac pulled  up  to  die  comer  of 
this  foreign  field  that  was 
temporarily  England,  but  did 
not  stop  long  enough  to  glean 
much  from  the  man  at  long- 
on.  Four  youths  walked  cm  to 
the  field  at  a change  of  bowl- 
ing to  ask  what  was  going  on, 
but  quickly  resumed  their 
game  of  basketball 
Pedro  Gonzalez  Cruz, 
watching  from  the  stands. 


had  at  least  heard  of  the 
game.  “Croquet?  Oh  yes,  I 
know  about  this.” 

. "No,  component,  cricket”  . 

* “Ah,  yes,  cricket.  It  is 
played  in  Switzerland,  I be- 
lieve. My  brother  says  they 
are  mad  about  it  there.  Very 
interesting.” 

Local  awareness  that  in  fact 
cricket  is  one  of  the  two 
English  games  that  inspired  , 
baseball,  an  obsession  in  I 
Cuba,  is  not  widespread.  “Ah,  j 
look,  the  team  in  white  have  , 
conceded  a home  run,”  said 
our  component.  This  might 
tsks  gome  t nne. 

That  Cuba  are  not  already 
thrashing  us  is  the  fault  of 
George  fisppei,  who  took  it 
upon  himself  in  1762  to  in- 
vade Cuba  and  steal  it  off  the 
Spanish  but  who,  patheti- 
cally, could  hang  on  to  it  for 


only  11  months  before  the 
Spanish  were  back. 

So  while  the  West  Indies 
.were  planning  for  the  .day 
when  they  could  throw  the 
game  back  in  our  feces,  the 
Cubans’  sporting  heritage 
was  shaped  by  the  Spanish 
and  then  the  Americans.  And 
the  Americans  are  sensibly 
less  forward  about  giving 
anyone  but  Canada  the 
chance  to  thrash  them  at 
their  own  games. 

Before  the  revolution, 
though,  there  was  reported  to 
be  a cricket  scene  of  some 
sort,  though  no  official  re- 
cords exist  The  only  evi- 
dence is  in  the  ageing  silver- 
ware in  a forgotten  comer  of 
the  Havana  Golf  Club  where  a 
number  of  cricket  trophies  sit 
tarnished  and  ignored. 

“We  are  still  asking  ques- 


tions,” said  Bebbington,  who 
is.  for  want  of  a better  word, 
the  club’s  historian.  “And  we 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  the 
trophies  to  have  a look.  But 
for  now  we  are  just  happy  to 
have  formed  the  club.” 

Heaven  help  England  If  the 
slogan  that  is  painted  at  the 
far  end  of  this  foreign  field, 
just  beyond  the  long-leg 
boundary  (marked  by  a small 
open  sewer),  is  applied  to 
cricket  here.  La  Masioidad  en 
el  depone  tarea  de  todo  it 
runs:  Hugeness  in  sport  is  the 
task  of  alL  We  could  be  on  a 
sticky  wicket  if  the  game 
catches  on  among  a nation 
trained  from  birth  in  ball 
games,  and  having  access  to 
nearby  West  Indian  expertise. 

Pitches  in  Havana  are,  of 
course,  a problem.  The  team's 
first  informal  nets  were  at  the 


Jose  Marti  stadium,  whose 
baseball  pitch  provided  a 
lively  track,  made  even  live- 
lier by  the  stadium's  periodic 
use  as  a position  for  mobile 
anti-aircraft  guns.  On  Sunday 
the  relative  luxury  and  pre- 
dictability of  the  former  dog 
track's  surface  was  crowned 
by  matting  for  the  pitch. 

“It  was  one  of  those  coinci- 
dences,” said  Stephenson. 
“When  we  came  to  ask  about 
using  the  stadium  for  our 
first  game  we  came  across 
some  rolled-up  matting  lying 
in  the  comer  of  the  office.  It 
was  about  30  years  old  but  no 
one  knew  what  it  was  for  and 
it  had  never  been  used.  So  we 
bought  it  off  them  for  $30.  one 
mop,  two  bottles  of  detergent 
and  a crate  of  beer.”  A small 
Investment  which  England 
may  one  day  hugely  regret. 


Sport  in  brief  I Rugby  League 


I TV  plans  FI  glitz  blitz 


Andrew  Culf 
gletfbi  Correspondent 

I TV  chlefi  who  have  spent 
£60  million  to  capture  For- 
mula One  from  the  BBC 
are  pinning  their  ratings 
hopes  on  a late-season  surge 
of  form  by  the  world  cbam- 
pion  Damon  wni  with  his  new 
team.  Arrows. 

The  BBC,  which  nurtured 
the  sport  for  20  years,  struck 
lucky  with  audiences  of  more 
than  seven  million  in  the 
years  when  Hill  and-  Nigel 
Mansell  won  the  champion- 
ship. But  ITV,  determined  to 
challenge  SkySports  and  the 
BBC  for  major  sports  con- 
tracts, to  be  uncon- 

cerned by  the  unusually  poor 
prospects  of  British  drivers  in 
Its  first  grand  prix  season. 

Murray  Walker,  the  former 
BBC  commentator,  is  switch- 
ing to  ITV  and  yesterday  he 
talked  up  British  hopes.  ‘Da- 
mon Hill  is  Btm  world  cham- 
pion and  the  colossal  British 
interest  will  continue,”  he 


ptqmffll  breaks  during  races. 

Duncansan  said  the  BBC 
was  perhaps  the  only  major 
world  broadcaster  not  to  inter- 
rapt  races.  “It  calls  for  intu- 
itive understanding  about 
when  to  go  to  breaks  — and 
luck,”  he  said,  “hot  even  if  we 
miss  something,  viewers  will 
not;  a recording  win  he  play  ed 
in  straight  after  the  break.” 

AD  17  grand  prix  races  wfQ 
be  presented  live  from  the  cir- 
cuits by  Jim  Rosenthal  ITV 
plans  four  programmes  on  a 
typical  race  weekend,  show- 
ing 90  minutes  ofltve  qualify- 
ing and  a 15-minute  prime- 
time wrap-up  at  5.20pm  on 
Saturdays.  Sundays’  racing  i 
coverage  will  include  30  min- 
utes of  pre-race  buildup,  20 
minutes  of  analysis  and  reac- 
tion afterwards  and  an  hour- 
long  highlights  sbow  at  llpm. 

The  season  will  begin  on 

Saturday  March  8 with  a 
fftATnari  grand  prix  night  on 
ITV,  fncinrifrig  a light-hearted 


Clive  James  documentary 
and  foe  fihn  Grand  Prix.  The 
race  wffl  be  shown  live  at 
230am  from  Melbourne,  with 
a rerun  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Coverage  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  Texaco,  which  has 
agreed  to  pay  ££L4  million  in 
tiie  first  year,  rising  to  £33 
million  in  the  fourth. 

"It  is  the  biggest  sports 
challenge  of  the  decade  in  TV 
terms,”  said  Dimcanaon.  "We 
want  to  set  the  world  bench- 
mark in  TV  production.”  ITV 
would  reflect  on  ."team 
bosses,  celebrities,  fans, 
heroes  and  vULains*'. 

Marcus  Plantin.  ITVs  net- 
work director,  said:  “ITV  em- 
barked on  a strategy  for  sport 
18  months  ago  in  which  we 
had  to  make  sure  we  attained 
the  best  sports  events.”  He 
hinted  ITV  would  not  rest 
content  with  Fl,  sewn  up  for 
four  years,  and  the  poaching 
of  terrestrial  FA  Cup  rights 
from  the  BBC  next  season. 


The  people  in  the  pits 


1 Trill  is  an  ambitious  man 
and  I would  be  hopeful  he 
would  be  picking  up  points  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  X would 
also  expect  David  Coulthard, 
Johnny  Herbert  and  Eddie  Ir- 
vine to  do  well  But  the  Brits 
are  interested  In  Formula 
One  as  a sport  fer  more  than 
viewers  in  other  countries.”  ■ 

Neil  Dimcanson,  who  heads 
the  production  company  that 
will  make  the  programmes, 
said  rrvrs  coverage  would.at- ! 
tempt  to  reflect  the  “most  ! 
glamorous,  glitziest  sextet  I 
sport  in  theworid”. 

ITV  believes  it  can  scatter 
some  stardust  on  -the  BBC's 
more  restrained  coverage  and 
improve  on  the  corporation’s 
journalism  and  news  sense,  j 
Its  stand-alone  programmes 
will  be  unencumbered  by 
other  sports,  a luxury  not  en-' 
joyed  by  Sunday  Grandstand, 
hot  viewers  will  have  to  put 
up  with  five  two-minute  com- 


Miany  Waftw 

The  voice  of  Formula  One. 
Revered  73-year-old  motor- 
mouth  switches  sides  after  a 47- 
year  association  with  BBC.  Wffl 
provide  most  of  the  decfoels  as 

main  race  commentator. 

Martbi  Brandte  . 

The  37-year-old  veteran  of  158 
grands  prix  jumps  Into  the  com- 
mentary cockpit  to  provide  ex- 
pert anWysfs  and  cafim  common 
sense  alongside  Walker.  . 

Jfcn  Rosenthal 
Finally  gets  top  WBng  as  the 
face  of  ITV  sport  This  gentaJ  49- 
year-oJd,  who  has  been  with  the 
network  tor  18  years,  wffl  pres- 
ent Formula  One  Dve  from  each 
of  the  race  circuits. 
ttnooTtiiar 

BBC  radio's  race  conwwntator 
switches  sides  to  be  fTVs  ex- 
pert studio  panefflst  Editor  of 
Autosport  at  age  of  23,  the  52- 
year-oid  is  chairman  of  Haymar- 
Jcst  Magazines. 


Tony  Janfine 

At  44.  moves  from  BBC’s  pit 
lane  to  contribute  to  studio 
discussions. 

Jamee  Allen 

Writer,  30,  who  co-authored  Ni- 
gel Mansell's  autobiography,  he 
becomes  the  pit- lane  reporter. 
Louise  Goodman 
Wffl  provide  the  low-down  from 
the  paddock  and  garages. 
Goodman,  33,  is  a former  Jor- 
dan press  officer  and  ffrst  wom- 
an to  break  Igto  coverage  of  this 
mele-domlnatsd  sport. 

Mad  Dimcanson 
Executive  producer  who  at  38  is 
also  managing  tfirector  of  the 
Chrysalis  Sport  production 
company. 

Keith  Hrfanat 
BBC  veteran,  55,  who  has  direc- 
ted 12  British  Grands  Prix,  the 
Grand  National,  Test  matches 
and  winter  sports. 

' Andrew  Cuff 


Tennis 

Tim  Henman’s  world  ranking 
has  dipped  two  places  to 
No.  16  because  of  the  out- 
standing Australian  Open 
form  of  Carlos  Moya,  the  los- 
ing finalist,  and  hie  follow 
Spaniard  Felix  Mantilla,  who 
reached  fhp  quarter-finals. 

The  British  No.  1 reached 
the  third  round  in  Melbourne, 
one  better  than  in  1996.  and 
would  normally  rise  In  the 
computer  list  when  the  better 
result  was  included- Moya  has 
jumped  from  25b  to  ninth 
Mantilla  from  19th  to  15th. 

Greg  Rusedski,  the  only 
other  Briton  In  the  top  100, 
has  slipped  from  55th  to  56th. 

BasketfeaJI 

London  Towers’  twin  defence 
of  their  Budwelser  League  j 
title  and  7-Up  Trophy  is 1 
threatened  by  the  Sheffield  i 
Sharks,  writes  Robert  Pryce. 
The  Towers  must  play  Shef- 
field twice  away  in  the  league 
and,  after  yesterday’s  semi- 
final draw,  home  and  away  in 
the  7-Up  Trophy. 

Chess 

The  British  No.  l Nigel  Short 
, foil  to  a third  successive  de- 
feat in  the  Hoogovens  tourna- 
ment at  Wijk  aan  Zee,  the  top 
i seed  resigning  to  Peru’s  Julio 
Granda  Zuniga  alter  45  moves 
of  a Sicilian  Defence,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  Short  is  now 
next  to  last  halfway  through 
the  all-grandmaster  event 

Snooker 

Stephen  Hendry,  whose  career 
earnings  will  pass  £5  million 
at  the  current  Welsh  Open, 
beat  the  world  No.  32  Mick 
Price  5-2  at  Newport  and  now 
{flays  the  Thai  James  Wattana 
for  a place  in  the  quarter- 
finals. writes  Clive  Boerton. 

Hockey 

Denise  Marstoa-Smith.  whose 
12  grata  helped  Rngiaiid  to  the 
bronze  medals  In  the  week- 
end's European  Junior  Indoor 
Championships  at  Budqjovice. 
is  in  the  revised  27-woman 
•England  squad  for  the  August 
World  Cup  Qualifier  in  Zimba- 
bwe. writes  Pat  Rowley. 


Lindsay  warns  on  Inga 


John  Huxley 

Maurice  lindsay 

yesterday  poured 
£100,000- worth  of  ctdd 
water  on  weekend  specula- 
tion that  Wigan's  former  All 
Black  Va’aiga  Tuigamala  win 
return  to  rugby  union  perma- 
nently. after  overtures  from 
the  rich  Courage  League  Two 
club  Newcastle. 

On  the  day  that  Wigan  were 
dramatically  drawn  to  play  St 
Helens  in  the  Challenge.  Cup 
fourth  round  early  next 
month,  the  League's  chief  ex- 
ecutive reminded  all  parties 
Chat  the  powerhouse  three- 
quarter  had  received  a 
£100,000  “loyalty”  contract 
from  News  Corporation,  the 
backer  of  Super  League. 

Inga  the  Winger  has  now 
returned  to  Central  Park  after 
a winter  union  stint  with 
Wasps,  who  are  keen  to  have 
him  back  full-time,  and  still 


Ice  Hockey 


has  two  years  of  his  Wigan 
playing  contract  to  run. 

Lindsay  said:  “He  may  one  , 
day  go  to  Newcastle  or  Wasps. 
But  it  is  premature  to  talk  of  a ’ 
move  back  to  rugby  union  in 
view  of  the  loyalty  bonus  al- 
ready paid  to  the  player. 

“It  is  down  to  the  two 
people  joined  in  the  contract 
and  they  are  Mr  Tuigamala 
and  News  Corporation  and  it 
is  not  the  concern  of  Wigan. 

“It  may  make  sense  to  nego- 
tiate a deal  for  a year  later  but 
1997  is  a vital  year  for  rugby 
league,  and  it  is  not  my  deci- 
sion or  negotiation  but  a con- 
tract is  a contract 

“News  Corporation  have  a 
contract  with  Va'aiga  Tuiga- 
mala and  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. They  have  not  been 
asked  to  release  him  from  his 
contract  officially. 

“The  player  can  ask  to  be 
released  from  the  contract  as 
Scott  Gibbs  and  Scott  Quin- 
nell  did  when  they  returned 


to  rugby  union.  But  we  can't 
release  everybody.  I respect 
the  right  at  Va’aiga  Tuiga- 
mala to  determine  his  own 
future  but  in  the  end  a con- 
tract is  a contract" 

There  has  been  intense 
speculation  that  Wigan  would 
release  Tuigamala  to  fund  a 
new  contract  for  their  Test 
winger  Jason  Robinson,  who 
is  due  to  join  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  in  June  for  a 
reported  contract  of  £J-2S  mil- 
lion over  four  years. 

Unofficially.  Wigan  were 
said  to  be  seeking  between 
£750,000  and  £1  million  in 
compensation  to  tear  up  Tui- 
gamala's  playing  contract. 


CHHUW*  CIIPi  Fourth  nnl  drawn 

Hun* I ei  v BraOtva  Lancaishlrr  Lyn»  - 
London:  Ftalforslonc  v Wldncs.  Bailey  v 
Paris:  Oldham  v Rochdale.  DmtUfury  v 
Doncasier:  Carlisle  v Dudley  Hill; 
Huddersfield  » Hull:  Wofccftefd  T v 
Swinton:  Warrington  r Banov.  Hull  KR  v 
Halifax.  Leign  v Sheffield:  Workington  T v 
KefgMor  St  Helens  v Wigan;  Castwtoro  v 
Salford.  Whitehaven  v Loeds.  mps  (o  on 
prayed  Fotoruary  64  J 


Eagles  must  stoop  to  conquer 


Catcher  goes  awry . . . Mark  Taylor  twists  at  first  slip  to  Shivnarine  Chanderpaul  off  Michael  Bevan’s  Chinaman  photograph-  oavtd  gray 


Python  film  Life  Of  Brian: 
“He’s  not  the  Messiah,  he’s  a 
very  naughty  boy." 

Lara’s  unbeaten  65.  with  11 
fours  and  two  sixes,  began  to 
formulate  an  answer,  but  he 
was  served  up  a fair  amount 
of  rubbish  and  his  response 
came  only  with  the  series  al- 
ready lost 

• Hampshire  and  Middlesex 
may  have  find  replacements 
for  their  contracted  overseas 
players,  Matthew  Hayden  and 
Greg  Blewett  respectively. 
The  Australian  pair's  suc- 
cesses in  the  current  series 
mean  they  seem  certain  to 
tour  England  this  summer. 


Andrew 
drawn 
to face 
giants 

Robert  Armstrong 


Newcastle,  one  of  the 
more  intransigent 
clubs  in  a hardening 

stalemate  with  the  Rugby 
Football  Union,  were  handed 
a lucrative  home  game 

against  Bath,  the  holders,  or 
Leicester  in  the  PUkington 
Cup  quarter-final  draw  at 
Twickenham  yesterday. 

A London  derby  between 
Harlequins  and  Saracens 
should  guarantee  a major  pay 
day  at  The  Stoop  too.  which 
has  to  fund  one  of  the  biggest 
wage  hills  in  English  rugby. 
Northampton  have  a tricky 
home  tie  against  Sale,  and 
Gloucester,  for  the  third  lime 
in  the  Nineties,  must  travel  to 
Wakefield,  the  other  League 
Two  club  besides  Newcastle. 

The  draw,  which  was  made 
by  the  former  Springboks  cap- 
tain Francois  Pienaar,  drew 
attention  from  an  abortive  at- 
tempt by  Cliff  Brittle,  the  NFU 
executive  comm  it  let.'  chair- 
man. to  arrange  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  all  “-!  clubs 
in  Leagues  One  and  Two. 
None  of  the  clubs  have  signed 
the  rfu  document  which  is 
intended  to  achieve  a lasting 
peace  deal. 

Pienaar,  who  has  an  fit- 
month  contract  with  Sara- 
cens. brought  a welcome 
touch  of  levity  to  the  draw.  “1 
am  going  to  be  shot  tomor- 
row." he  said  after  landing 
his  club  a difficult  away 
game.  "It's  going  to  be  tough, 
especially  at  The  Stoop.  Still, 
our  guys  are  starting  to  go 
well  and  they're  playing  good 
rugby."  Quins  have  appeared 
in  four  finals  since  1988.  but 
Saracens  did  beat  them  in  a 
league  game  nine  days  ago. 

Newcastle  will  not  know 
their  opponents  until  Satur- 
day week  when  Bath  and 
Leicester  play  their  postponed 
sixth-round  tie  at  the  Recrea- 
tion Ground.  IT Bath  win.  their 
discarded  England  fly-half 
Mike  C-att  may  find  himself 
head  to  head  with  Newcastle's 
director  of  rugby  Rob  Andrew, 
who  won  70  England  caps.  The 
Scottish  international  scrum- 
halves  Andy  Nicol  and  Gary 
Armstrong  may  also  confront 
each  other. 

Northampton  and  Glouces- 
ter. who  have  both  been  final- 
ists in  the  Nineties,  will  be 
favourites  to  win  their 
matches.  No  dub  outside  the 
top  division  has  progressed  to 
the  final  since  the  Courage 
leagues  began  in  1987. 

The  draw  for  the  seventh 
round  of  the  Swalec  Cup,  also 
made  yesterday,  produced  a 
tricky  tie  for  the  holders 
Pontypridd,  who  travel  to  the 
league  leaders  Swansea.  Neil 
Jenkins's  side,  beaten  33-19 
by  Swansea  this  season,  have 
not  won  there  in  any  competi- 
tion for  25  years. 

The  match  throws  up  in- 
triguing individual  clashes, 
especially  at  fly-half,  where 
Jenkins,  the  former  Wales 
No.  10  now  playing  for  the 
national  side  at  fUll-back,  op- 
poses the  new  incumbent  Ar- 
wel  Thomas.  The  Wales  back- 
row  men  Colin  Charvis  and 
Dale  McIntosh  also  meet  and 
Scott  Gibbs  can  expect  a pun- 
ishing midfield  clash  with 
Pontypridd's  Lewis  brothers. 

• The  New  Zealand-born 
hooker  Ross  Nesdale  will  win 
his  first  cap  for  Ireland  on 
Saturday  in  place  of  .Mien 
Clarke,  who  was  picked  for 
the  match  against  Wales  de- 
spite having  broken  a bone  in 
his  hand  last  Saturday  play- 
ing for  Northampton.  Clarke 
was  himself  a replacement  for 
the  injured  captain  Keith 
Wood.  Nesdale.  27.  who  plays 
for  Newcastle,  qualifies  for 
Ireland  through  bis  paternal 
grandfather. 

Wales  will  learn  today 
whether  Allan  Bateman,  in- 
jured playing  for  Richmond 
on  Sunday,  will  be  fit  for 
Saturday. 

PIUUNOTOH  CUPi  Qanrlar-flnri  dram 

Ntnuca&lfc  v Ballf  or  Locmtet . Wjfcolivid  v 
Gloucosior-  Northampton  u S.iIh. 
Harh^avirUi  v Soracons  iTo  (hi  pIjh-0  on 
February  111 

SWALEC  CUP:  Se— nthrotmd  draw. 

Cardiff  v Omas  Paw vs.  Pantypoai  i 
wnitland.  Llandovory  u South  Walt--. 
Police:  Newcastle;  Emlyn  v Eu>«  ffoie 
Swansea  v Poniypinw.  Carmartnen  Quirts 
» N&jtti:  Trixxcny  v Brtdama.  ADwwiOf*  » 
Uanem  iTo  lx  ouyeff  on  February 


Iffc  BatcheMer 

AYR  Scottish  Eagles, 
hatched  only  last  August, 
are  nesting  snugly  in  fourth 
place  in  this  inaugural  Super- 
league  season,  but  their  coach 
Jim  Lynch  is  not  satisfied. 

Jamie  Steer  scored  four 
goals  as  Scotland’s  only  fully 
professional  dub  followed  Sat- 
urday’s 5-2  win  in  Sheffield 
with  a 5-3  home  win  over  Not- 
tingham Panthers,  but  Lynch 
said:  “I  want  to  see  bow  we 
react  in  Cardiff  and  Bracknell 
this  weekend-  We've  dropped 
five  points  to  Bracknell  al- , 
ready  this  year  end  those 
points  now  would  have  put  us 
ahead  of  Newcastle. 

“We  tend  to  go  out  and  sort 


of  bash-bash  against  some  of 
the  lower  teams  when  we  need 


to  give  them  more  respect 
Cardiff  Devils'  3-2  home 

Aisenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

win  over  Sheffield  Steelers  on 

Aston  Villa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Sunday  was  controversial. 

Birm.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Steelers.  who  led  2-1,  claimed 
Jason  Stone's  47th-minute 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

equaliser  came  from  a fece-off 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

at  which  the  linesman 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot. 

07 

dropped  the  puck  before  they 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

were  ready.  During  the  pro- 
tests the  referee  Simon  Kirk- 

Clwtsea 

08 

MHIwall 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

ham  sin-binned  Steelers’  Ja- 

Coventry City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wofves 

37 

son  Lafreniere,  and  three 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

minutes  later  Steve  Thornton 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

hit  Cardiff's  winner. 

They  now  lead  Sheffield  by 

Hudd.  Town 

32 

OPR 

25 

three  points  at  the  top  but 
Steelers  have  a game  in  hand. 
Third-placed  Newcastle  lost 
6-3  at  Bracknell,  for  whom 
Chris  Brant  scored  a hat-trick. 
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Green  Bay  make  the  perfect  return,  page  13 


West  Indies  rocked  by  Bevan’s  spin,  page  15 
Battle  joined  over  Tuigamala,  page  15 
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CRICKET:  NEW  ZEALAND  v ENGLAND 


England’s  expectations  rise  after  a century  to  savour.  Paul  Weaver  reports  from  Auckland 

Thorpe  lifts  winter  gloom 


At  last . . . Graham  Thorpe 
signals  his  first  hundred  in 
a Test  match  for  two  years 

WHEN  England's 
cricketers  ar- 
rived in  New 
Zealand,  look- 
ing a little  like 
war  refugees  after  their 
largely  imagined  hardships  in 
Zimbabwe,  Graham  Thorpe 
was  perhaps  more  bereft  of 
spirit  than  any  other  player. 
U is  easy  to  laugh  at  the 
team's  childishly  ignorant  at- 
titude to  the  country  they  had 
just  left,  which  dearly  had  led 
to  the  pratfalls  there  on  and 
off  the  field,  but  the  sensitive 
Thorpe,  perhaps,  deserves 
special  consideration. 

He  had  been  worried  about 
the  birth  of  his  son.  Henry 
James,  after  his  wife  Nicki's 
miscarriage  the  previous 
year,  and  went  late  to  Zimba- 
bwe. Once  there  he  suffered  a 
slump  in  form,  and  his  dis- 
tress was  complete  at  the 
tragic  news  that  his  Eiriend 
Graham  Kersey,  the  Surrey 
wicketkeeper,  had  died  after  a 
car  accident  in  Australia. 

For  these  reasons  his 
restorative  century  com- 
pleted yesterday  should 
receive  a welcome  more  pro- 
found than  that  from  the  stat- 
istician who  announced  that 
this  was  his  third  at  this  level 
and  his  first  for  two  years. 


Decline  and  fall . . . Phil  Tufnell  captures  Stephen  Fleming's  wicket,  the  third  New  Zealander  to  depart  before  the  dose  photographs,  graham  chadwick 


His  119  helped  England  to  a 
total  of  521,  a lead  of  131.  and 
New  Zealand  closed  on  56  for 
three,  still  75  runs  behind. 

Afterwards  Thorpe  ex- 
plained his  earlier  discomfi- 
tures. “At  times  it  was  about 
as  hard  as  touring  can  be. 
There  was  the  bad  news  from 
Surrey  about  Graham,  who 
was  a very  popular  guy  with 
everyone  who  knew  him.  It 
didn’t  help.  Then  £ struggled 
with  my  form.  That's  why 
this  hundred,  and  the  contri- 
bution It  made  to  the  team, 
feels  so  good.  New  Zealand 
feels  like  a fresh  start." 

The  Surrey  left-hander 


A £ood  idea. 


A bloody  brilliant  idea. 


scored  an  unbeaten  114  on  his 
Test  debut  against  Australia 
at  Trent  Bridge  in  1993.  His 
second  Test  hundred,  also 
against  Australia,  came  in 
February  1995  when  he  made 
123  at  Perth  in  his  15th  match. 
Since  then  he  has  scored  14 
further  fifties  without  going 
on  to  reach  three  figures  until 
this  his  35th  Test 

These  facts  do  not  quite  tell 
the  story  of  Thorpe’s  pugna- 
cious batting.  His  innings  of 
86  and  84  in  West'fiidies  three 
years  ago  were  heroic,  as  were 
his  72  and  79  against  South  Af- 
rica the  following  summer.  He 
can  take  the  attack  to  the 
bowler,  whatever  the  situa- 
tion. but  after  Zimbabwe  his 
place  In  the  side  was  coming 
under  closer  scrutiny. 

Thorpe  was  57  not  out,  and 
Dominic  Cork  unbeaten  on 
16,  when  England  resumed 
yesterday  on  366  for  six,  still 
24  runs  behind  New  Zealand. 
Thorpe  hit  his  first  boundary 
of  the  day  when  he  cover- 
drove  Chris  Cairns  for  four, 
and  when  he  pulled  Simon 
Doull  just  behind  square  for 
another  England  moved  to  392 
and  ahead  of  New  Zealand. 

Thorpe  reached  97  when  he 
clipped  Danny  Morrison 


through  midwicket  for  four 
and  two  halls  later  cover-drove 
another  boundary  to  reach  his 
hundred  in  two  minutes  under 
five  hours.  At  lunch  England 
were  448  for  six  and  Thorpe 
(117)  and  Cork  (38)  were  sun 
together.  Thorpe  added  only 


Scoreboard 


NUT  ZEALAND]  First  Innings  3S0  IS  P 
R enVng  !?#.  B A Pocock  70.  CL  Cairn  67; 
Gough  4-SI). 

ENGLAND 

Ftot  bmfctga  I overnight  366-6) 

G P Tlwrpo  hit  whum  b Calms 11® 

D G Corti  c Young  b Morrison  - as 

0 Gough  c Germ  on  b Mormon  ......  2 

A D Mullally  c Garmon  b Morrison  ■■  SI 

PCR  TuinoH  not  out 1® 

Extras  ffce,  0)1!.  vrf.  ntt?) IS 

Total  1187.4  oworg) 621 

PM  of  wMM  mil  453.  471. 478. 
■owllnai  Morrison  24.4-4-104-3;  Doull 
39-10-1  IB-2:  Calms  30-3-103-1;  Agile 
14-3-33-0:  Vaughan  36-10-37-1;  Patel 
44-10-W-z 

NEW  ZEALAND 


B A Pa cock  nwr  b Gough 20 

B A Young  c Hussein  b Cor* ....  3 

A C Par  ora  not  out IS 

S P Fleming  c Crawler  0 Tutneli 0 

*tLK  Garment  not  out A 

Extras  (nb4)  4 

Total  l for  3.  28  overs)  SS 

FM  el  wtokataa  17.  29.  47. 

So-gPU*  Cor*  7-3-17-1:  lAuftally  7-4-6-0; 
VYhtlo  VI-6-0:  Gough  7-V16-1;  Tutnell 
5-1-12-1. 

Uwplim  B S Dunne  and  S A SucLntx. 


two  more  runs  before  he  was 
out,  bizarrely,  slipping  and  hit- 
ting the  wicket  with  his  right 
foot  It  was  only  the  beginning 
of  some  odd  happenings. 

In  Bulawayo,  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances, England's  bats- 
men bad  not  been  positive 
enough,  and  here  again,  safe 
from  any  prospect  of  defeat 
they  dawdled.  They  have 
played  some  hard  Test  cricket 
in  this  match,  apart  from  the 
opening  day,  but  they  were 
too  negative  when  they  might 
have  made  life  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  New  Zealand. 

In  one  hour  either  side  of 
lunch  Cork  scored  one  run;  in 
the  nine  overs  after  lunch  Eng- 
land scored  12.  After  passing 
New  Zealand's  880  they  took 
almost  another  three  hours  to 
extend  that  lead  to  100.  Darren 
Gough  spent  30  minutes  mak- 
ing two.  Cork  did  make  59.  his 
best  Test  score,  and  Alan  Mul- 
lally and  Fhfl  Tufiwfl  did  add 
43  for  the  last  wicket 

They  could  claim,  with 
some  justification,  that  the 
pitch  was  deteriorating  and 
New  Zealand  seemed  grateftil 
not  to  be  batting.  When  they 
did,  they  were  soon  in  trou- 
ble. Bryan  Young  was  well 
taken  by  Nasser  Hussain  at 


Italy  calls  Kanchelskis 
as  Everton  crisis  grows 


Kan  Ross 


Andrei  kanchelskis 
is  likely  to  be  the  first 
high-profile  escapee 
from  Goodison  Park  now  that 
Everton.  already  out  or  the 
Championship  running,  have 
been  bundled  out  of  the  FA 
Cup  by  the  First  Division 
stragglers  Bradford  City. 

Fioremina  have  spent 
nearly  six  months  trying  to 
buy  the  Russia  winger,  who 
arrived  from  Manchester 
United  in  a £4.5  million  deal 

18  months  ago,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  open  negotiations 


with  the  Serie  A club  within 
the  next  24  hours  about  a 
£8  million  move.  Fiorentina 
must  act  swiftly  as  the  trans- 
fer deadline  in  Italy  tolls  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

The  writing  was  literally  on 
the  wall,  meanwhile,  as  Joe 
Royle  and  his  embarrassed 
players  assembled  yesterday 
morning.  Graffiti.  Including 
Royle  Must  Go.  had  been 
painted  on  the  walls  of 
Goodison  Park  and  the  club's 
BeDefieid  training  centre  In 
one  of  Liverpool's  quieter 
suburbs. 

Everton  have  lost  their  last 
live  Premiership  games  and 


defeat  at  Newcastle  tomorrow 
would  see  them  equal  their 
worst  league  sequence. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  don't  slip  into  a relegation 
battle  now."  said  Royle.  “We 
must  improve  and  quickly. 
We  must  get  back  to  basics. 
Everyone  faces  a big  test” 

Robert  Steiner,  the  young 
Swedish  forward  who  scored 
Bradford's  final  goal  in  Satur- 
day's 3-2  Cup  victory,  win 
miss  the  fifth-round  tie 
against  Sheffield  Wednesday. 
Steiner,  who  has  been  on  loan 
from  Norrkoping.  must 
return  home  shortly  to  train 
with  the  national  squad. 


“Nobody  from  the  Pakistan  Muslim  League 
has  directly  or  indirectly  contacted  Miss 
Sita  White  ever.  We  have  just  seen  her  on 
telly,  lyrian  Khan  is  a really  pretty  girl  and 
she  really  looks  a lot  like  her  father.” 


story 


the  second  attempt  at  wide 
third  slip  off  Cork  with  only 
17  an  the  board.  His  opening 
partner  Blair  Pocock  was 
second  out  at  28,  leg-before  to 
Gough,  and  at  47  Stephen 
Fleming  went  caught  dose  in 
off  Tufiiell  for  nine. 

Cork  celebrated  his  wicket 
by  putting  his  shirt  over  his 
head,  jRavanelli-style.  and 
dancing  down  the  pitch.  After- 
wards the  coach  David  Lloyd 
said:  “I  would  like  to  see  Dom- 
inic kick  on  from  this.  We 
want  him  to  go  on  from  being 
a strike  bowler  and  occasional 
all-rounder  to  become  a genu- 
ine all-rounder." 

It  would  be  as  important  to 
England's  future  If  Thorpe 
also  kicked  on  from  this  to  be- 
come, once  again,  the  side's 
pivotal  middle-order  batsman. 
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Overcome by 
a whiff  of 
hard  cheese 


Vincent  Hanna 


THE  Cheese-heads  from 
Green  Bay  won  Super 
Bowl  XXXI  as  the  book- 
ies said  they  would  . 
They  turned  the  French  quar- 
ter of  New  Orleans  into  a giant 
fondue  dish. 

It  was  a closely  fought  game 
and  well  worth  sitting  up  for. 
“God  sent  me  here  for  a 
reason," said  Reggie  White 
afterwards.  He  could  be  right, 
he  is  a Baptist  minister. 

He  is  also  Green  Bay's — 
and  the  gridiron  game's — 
greatest  defensive  lineman. 
Certainly  I counted  four  Div- 
ine Interventions  and  one 
miracle. 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  is  the 
smallest  city  in  America  with 
an  NFL  franchise  (pop. 

96,000).  The  people  there  own 
the  team.  They  won  Super 
Bowls  I and  n in  1967  and  1968 
but  nothing  since. 

Back  then  they  were 
coached  by  the  great  Vince 
Lombardi,  whose  name 
adorns  the  Super  Bowl  trophy. 
Yesterday  they  carried  him 
home.  They  wear  large  slices 
of  Cheddar  on  their  heads. 
Don't  ask  me  why. 

Super  Bowls  are  great  occa- 
sions. especially  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  splendid  to  see 
James  Brown  sing  I Feel  Good 
at  half-time,  as  large  and 
shiny  as  ever. 

Butlet  me  get  to  the  holy 
bit:  five  sublime  plays,  each  a 
masterpiece  of  athletic  skilL  I 
shall  remember  them  not  least 
because  of  an  incident  on  the 
living-room  carpet  with  a 
bowl  of  buttered  popcorn  and 
two  cans  of  beer.  My  after-mid- 
night sport  viewing  privileges 
in  the  house  have  since  been 
revoked. 

Maybe  I can  persuade  you 
that,  in  spite  of  much  that  Is 
tedious  about  American  foot- 
ball on  television,  it  offers 
flashes  of  great  beauty. 

Play  I:  First  quarter,  11.33 
minutes:  Green  Bay  10.  New 
England  7. 

An  even  start  to  the  game, 
the  Patriots  pass  on  ll  of  their 
first  14  plays.  It's  third  down 
and  one  on  the  Packers'  48-yard 
line.  The  quarterback  Drew 
Bledsoe  releases  rookie  Terry 
Glenn  on  a wide  run.  then  fires 
a 44-yard  screamer  over  his 
shoulder.  Glenn  dives  left  and 
holds  it  a yard  out  The  Patriots 


score  on  their  next  drive.  I 
have  an  interest  in  Glenn,  who 
overcame  terrible  hardship 
(bis  mother  was  battered  to 
death  when  be  was  13  and  he 
was  shipped  around  orphan- 
ages) to  succeed  in  pro  football. 

Play  2:  Second  quarter , 46 
seconds:  GB  Jfl  NE 14. 

Green  Bay's  quarterback 
Brett  Favre  (the  NFL's  Most 
Valuable  Player)  has  a first 
down  on  his  own  19-yard  line. 
He  sets  to  run,  then  checks, 
and  suddenly  finds  Antonio 
Freeman  with  an  81-yard 
touchdown  pass  — the  longest 
in  Super  Bowl  history — drop- 
ping 1 ike  a stone  over  his  right 
shoulder  as  he  runs  Oat  out 
Play  3:  Third  quarter,  ll  - 
minutes:  GB27.  NE  2L 
Green  Bay  are  in  trouble. 
Curtis  Martin  has  just 
punched  a hole  in  their  de- 
fense for  a Patriots  touch- 
down. The  Packers  are  begin- 
ning to  look  ragged  and  tired. 
Inexplicably.  White  is  sitting 
on  the  bench.  I risk  a small 
wager  on  New  England.  • 

Vinatieri  kicks  off  to  Green 
Bay's  Desmond  Howard  who 
catches  it  on  his  owngoaUim. 
What  happens  next  Is  the  stuff 
of  legend.  Howard  is  22  and  5ft 
lOin.  He  was  not  a success  In : 
pre-season  and  was  nearly, 
sold.  He  is  kept  for  kick  ., 
returns.  His  duty  is  tocatdi  -> 
the  high  kicks,  throwing  him- 
self at  the  opposition  to  make 
as  many  yards  as  he  can;  ffiia 
good,  35  is  great 
Howard  runs  up  the  middle  . 
of  the  field,  through  the  entire 
Packers  defense,  for  a 99-yard 
miracle  touchdown. 

lhave  replayed  it  adozen 
times  and  I still  can't  figure 
out  how  he  did  tL  “He  should 
have  been  tackled,"  I murmur 
to  the  vicar.  “He  should  have 
been  killed,"  hequietly.-. : 
replies.  “Beep  the  noise  down, 
you  're  frightening  the  dog," 
calls  Joan. 

Plays  4&S:  Third  quarter. 

12  minutes:  GB35,  NE21.  - 
Bledsoe  rallies  his  shattered 
troops.  White  gets  off  the 
bench  and  sacks  him  twice  in 
successive  plays,  tossing  SXflb 
blockers  aside  tike  dolls.  What 
is  left  of  Patriot  morale 
collapses. 

WHITE  is  a 12-year 
veteran,  an  inspi- 
ration to  a genera- 
tion of  American 
youth,  black  and  white.  After- 
wards he  posed  with  his  10- 
year-old  son  Jeremy.  "Hie 
Bible  says  the  ways  of  God  are 
foolish  to  the  world,''  be  said. 
“God  spoke  to  me.  and  look 
what’s  happened.” 

White  Is  6ft  5 in  and  3001b-  If 
he  says  God  spoke  to  him. 
that’s  good  enough  for  me. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,872 

Set  by  Fidelio 


Across 


1 Blade  used  this  time  In 

scrap  (7) 

s HerfamiBarAJberttsaman(7) 

10  Betting  a point  m bridge  (4) 

11  Player  bats,  Is  soon  scoring 
OP) 

12  Address  Is  New  Ride  Court 

13  Presentation  of  a penny  to 
boy  (8) 

14  Uke  the  high  season  In 
Cayenne?  (8) 

10  *ThH9Vfee-FYe$iderTt" — a 
great  novel  (5) 

17  A most  interesting  activity 

(P) 

19  Mind  science  of  the  two 
middle  letters  comes  In 
another  way  (9) 

23  Go  by  Southampton,  for 
example,  with  this 
document  (8) 


24  You  ending  in  North  Atlantic 
ocean  brings  on  vomiting  (6) 

28  Transfusion  supply  for  those 
of  good  breeding  (IQ) 

27  Hard  work  to  the  Italian  (4) 

28  Draw  on  at  first  go  (7) 

29  Lie  in  the  peacekeepers' 
territory,  Babe  (7) 

Down 


2 With  1 p.  I tried  to  avoid  the 
strong  current  (7) 

3 Cap  wearer  caught  In  sand  (5) 

4 Noah  was  a weaver  (7) 

6 1 become Turner,  endlessly 

(6) 

7 Transport  for  musicians  and 
humourist  available  (9) 

8 Put  back  the  remainder  with 
Norse  money  (7) 

9 KBIIng  fools  Island  race  (13) 
15  Part  of  underwater  craft  Is 

seen  In  period  doak  (9) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,871 


18  Plant  everything  In 
photograph  (7) 

20  Uttie  one  Is  in  pawn  maybe 
to  one  of  the  relatives  (7) 

21  Get  on  with  company  IWlng 

(7) 

22  Grand  old  saint  having  little 
drink  creates  rumours  (6) 

25  Talk  about  race  turn  mix-up 

<5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


ft  Stuck?  Pun  cat  our  aokittore  tm 
on  0001  33S  238.  Cato  cost  50p  per 
rranutt  Mon-Fri,  aam-6pm,  and  4Sp 
per  mtauto  at  afl  oBwr  flmas.  SavJce 
supplied  by  WS 
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